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T/ie  House  That 

FARMERS  BUILT 

Through  Voluntary  Cooperation 

X  HAT'S  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion ...  the  cooperative  that  farmers  of  the  Keystone  State  have 
themselves  built  up  in  ten  years. 

Farmers  who  use  Farm  Bureau  Service  have  ownership  and 
control  in  two  large  fertilizer  mixing  plants,  two  feed  mills,  a 
dust  mixing  and  blending  plant,  a  seed  drying,  cleaning  and 
processing  plant,  two  oil  blending  plants,  a  barn  equipment  and 
assembly  factory,  a  paint  factory,  two  large  wholesale  ware- 
houses, 45  local  stores  and  warehouses,  nine  trailer  transport 
trucks  and  a  large  office  building. 

Economy  —  Speed 

These  facilities  have  been  created  to  produce  and  distribute 
Farm  Bureau  Quality  Products  economically  and  speedily.  Join 
the  Farm  Bureau  members  who  use  Farm  Bureau  fertilizers, 
fuels,  lubricating  oils,  insecticides,  fungicides,  feeds,  seeds, 
paint  and  other  farm  supplies.  More  than  50,000  Pennsylvania 
farmers  find  that  Farm  Bureau  Services  pay. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  BUREAU  COOPERATIVE 

ASSOCIATION 

Owned  and  conlrolled  by  Pennsylvania  Farmers 

3607  DERRY  STREET  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Call  Your  Nearest  Farm  Bureau  Co-op  or  Service  Agent 
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THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 


Briefly  Summarized  for  Those  Unable  to  Attend 


This  is  written  especially  for  the  read- 
ers of  the  Guide  Post  who  were  unable 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Annual 
Potato  Conference. 

The  meetings  were  extraordinarily 
well  attended.  The  banquet,  as  usual, 
was  a  sell-out. 

The  speakers  were  keyed  to  a  high 
pitch. 

The  audiences  were  attentive  and  re- 
ceived the  bombardment  with  nary  a 
batting  eye — very  few  slept. 

Yes,  Potato  Philosopher,  John  Schrope 
was  the  first  to  arrive,  and  he  was  right 
there  at  the  end.  It  was  indeed  a  grand 
morale  building  wartime  meeting. 

A.  L.  Hacker,  County  Agent  of  Lehigh 
County,  who  has  kept  an  eagle  eye  on 
Pennsylvania's  Premier  Potato  County, 
told  how  production  and  soil  fertility 
has  been  maintained  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  A  three-  or  four-year  ro- 
tation with  a  legume  preceding  the  pota- 
to-growing seems  to  do  the  trick. 

Dr.  O.  D.  Burke,  Penn  State,  observed 
that  there  is  still  no  substitute  for  4-4- 
50  Bordeaux  mixture — though  many 
have  been  tested. 

Ivan  Miller,  Erie  County  grower,  ob- 
served on  harvesting  and  storing  that 
growers  must  learn  to  handle  potatoes 


like  apples  and  peaches — gently.  They 
are  not  to  be  walked  on. 

A.  C.  Ramseyer,  Ohio  grower,  ob- 
served that  on  Basic  Fertility  for  his 
condition,  the  straw  from  a  30-bushel 
yield  of  wheat  in  which  a  good  growth 
(which  he  gets)  of  mixed  sweet,  alsike, 
and  red  clover  plowed  down  in  a  two- 
year  rotation  is  ideal. 

The  session  on  machinery  and  sup- 
plies brought  out  that  there  will  not  be 
as  much  as  anyone  wants  and  only  a  few 
will  actually  get  as  much  as  they  need. 
Trucks  and  truck  tires  will  be  especial- 
ly acute. 

Ed  Gogolin,  secretary  of  the  Penn 
Motor  Truck  Association,  certainly  gave 
the  entire  convention  something  to  think 
about,  in  the  co-operative  movement. 
The  Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers  and 
the  Penn  Motor  Truck  Association  have 
more  in  common  than  few  of  us  thought 
before  this  address.  Mr.  Gogolin  ought 
to  be  a  welcome  visitor  in  the  future. 

Jacob  K.  Mast,  director,  speaking  on 
assembling  and  packing,  did  not  tell  his 
famous  story  illustrating  how  this  is 
done  but  he  made  it  as  simple  as  that 
and  stated  that  there  are  many  other 
places  in  Pennsylvania  where  a  similar 
set-up  to  his  is  applicable.  All  it  takes 
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is  a  wide-awake,  energetic,  cooperative- 
minded  leader.  Who's  next? 

H.  T.  Walsworth,  A&P  Tea  Company, 
gave  a  thrilling  account  of  consumer 
acceptance  as  applied  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Blue  Label  Pack.  We  central 
growers  regret  in  our  selfish  way  that 
Mr.  Walsworth  is  leaving  Altoona.  He 
certainly  has  been  a  friend  to  the  co- 
operative marketing  plan.  We  congrat- 
ulate him  on  the  other  hand  that  his 
company  advanced  him  even  though  he 
goes  to  Pittsburgh.  He  has  our  best 
wishes  in  his  new  field. 


ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION 

Thursday   Evening 

The  evening's  program  centered  about 
timely  production  problems  involving 
planting,  cultivating  and  spraying  pota- 
toes. The  discussion  was  lead  by  Dr.  E. 
L.  Nixon,  Agricultural  Councilor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council. 
Those  attending  showed  keen  interest 
in  three  pictures  illustrating  planter  ad- 
justments, cultivation  refinements  and 
spray  pressure  and  nozzle  adjustments 
explained  most  effectively  by  Pennsyl- 
vania's Potato  Wizard.  Questions  and 
answers  flew  thick  and  fast  which  at- 
tested to  the  fact  that  growers  appre- 
ciated the  timely,  illustrated  articles 
published  in  the  Guide  Post  last  spring 
but  were  still  not  quite  certain  of  the 
whys,  wherefores,  and  hows. 

The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company 
under  the  direction  of  Henry  C.  Stute 
presented  a  sound  motion  picture  on  the 
history  of  paper  manufacture  and  mod- 
ern methods  and  uses  of  paper  and  paper 
products.  This  picture  was  intensely  in- 
teresting and  impressive.  The  fact  that 
paper,  after  all,  is  a  farm  product  and 
one  of  the  results  of  the  Farm  Chem- 
urgic  movement  made  the  picture  one 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  One  was  struck 
with  the  largeness  of  paper  manufac- 
ture and  Uses.  Kraft  Paper  made  from 
quick  growing  pines  from  our  own 
farms  and  used  by  farmers  to  market 
their  products  completes  a  most  desir- 
able cycle  which  is  sharply  opposed  to 
burlap  made  of  jute  from  India  and 
Burma. 

A  second  sound  picture  entitled  "For 
Years  to  Come"  was  shown  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. This  was  a  practical  portrayal  of 
actual  conservation  practices  on  the 
family  farm  of  Chris  Musser  of  York 
County.  Mr.  Musser  was  in  World  War 


I  and  has  the  reputation  for  "Passing 
the  Ammunition"  to  the  famous  Sgt. 
York.  This  picture  was  taken  to  Russia 
and  China  by  Vice  President  Wallace  to 
portray  just  what  American  farmers  are 
doing  in  the  way  of  soil  conservation 
practices. 

Friday 

John  A.  Logan,  President,  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains,  Washing- 
ton 6,  D.  C,  said: 

Farmers  and  all  who  distribute  their 
products  should  work  as  a  team  to  ex- 
pand post-war  food  markets. 

The  farmer's  natural  instinct  for 
abundant  production  should  be  har- 
nessed with  the  demonstrated  ingenuity 
of  distributors  to  enlarge  the  dietary 
opportunity  of  all  Americans.  It  is  well 
that  you  enjoy  a  fine  relationship  with 
all  types  of  distributors.  You  need  every 
outlet  for  your  production  regardless  of 
the  name  or  sign  on  the  store  front. 

We  have  a  total  farm  plant  capable 
of  producing  25  to  50  per  cent  more  food 
and  fiber  than  our  past  domestic  con- 
sumptive demand. 

Hope  diminishes  daily  for  a  sustained, 
profitable  market  abroad  for  any  sub- 
stantial volume  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. Yet,  the  balanced  prosperity  of 
our  country  demands  that  the  agricul- 
tural economy  of  this  country  go  for- 
ward on  at  least  as  prosperous  a  level 
as  other  industries. 

We  must,  therefore,  strive  to  avoid 
market  demoralization  due  to  surpluses. 
Producers,  processors  and  distributors 
should  also  try  to  solve  these  problems 
themselves. 

Carl  F.  Taeusch,  Head,  Division  of 
Program,  Study  and  Discussion,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics,  Washington  D.C., 
on  the  topic  "Prosperity  in  Relation  to 
Rural  Life,"  observed: 

The  American  farmer  is  geared  to 
mass  production,  true  enough;  but  even 
today  only  some  farmers  are  so  geared, 
probably  one-third. 

But  the  American  farmer  has  shown, 
in  the  last  eight  years,  that  he  is  going 
in  for  more  intensive  farming.  And  that 
means  that  he  is  grossing  more  per  acre 
at  lower  prices  than  he  enjoyed  in  the 
other  World  War.  To  achieve  this  result, 
he  is  farming  more  intelligently  and  his 
labor  and  that  of  his  hired  hand  are  be- 
coming increasingly  efficient. 

This  means  not  only  increased  nation- 
al farm  income  accruing  to  a  relatively 
few  farmers,  but  increased  earnings  per 
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acre  mean  that  the  smaller  farms  of  this 
country  can  increase  and  probably  have 
increased  their  earnings  appreciably. 

There  is  no  greater  pool  of  inade- 
quately used  labor  than  on  our  small 
farms  where  the  unit  is  too  small  to 
farm  efficiently.  More  intensive  farm- 
ing, with  increasing  yields,  provides  the 
best  means  for  utilizing  that  manpower 
and  making  it  self-supporting  and  self- 
respecting. 

The  American  farmer  is  confronted 
with  an  organized  economy  geared  to 
scarcity,  true  enough.  But  what  shall  he 
do  about  it?  Can  he  make  his  voice  heard 
and  his  vote  felt,  enough  to  jolt  the  busi- 
ness man  out  of  an  unsound  economic 
principle?  Should  he  fight  fire  with  fire 
and  again  engage  in  restricted  produc- 
tion? Certainly  not  until  this  war  is 
won;  for  no  major  war  has  ever  been 
fought  without  a  resulting  scarcity  of 
almost  everything,  especially  of  food, 
and  in  the  victorious  country  as  well  as 
in  the  vanquished. 

The  American  farmer  should  plan  for 
the  post-war  possibilities,  and  the  eco- 
nomists are  warning  us  that  we  shall 
again  have  over-production  then.  But 
if  depressions  are  as  much  the  result  of 
under-consumption  as  of  over-produc- 
tion, why  not  do  some  planning  so  as  to 
encourage  full  consumption,  the  only 
way  our  mass  production  can  be  main- 
tained on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  our  in- 
dustrial cities? 

Furthermore,  to  curtail  production 
again  is  not  going  to  be  the  relatively 
easy  task  it  was  before,  when  it  coulid 
be  achieved  largely  through  a  reduction 
in  acreage.  For  the  American  farmer  has 
recently  learned  intensive  farming  to 
such  an  extent  that  mere  curtailment  of 
acreage  will  result  in  abandoning  the 
less  productive  acreage  and  raising  still 
more  on  the  better  land.  This  is  good 
farming  practice,  but  it  will  not  by  it- 
self solve  the  surplus  problem. 

Supplementary  programs,  especially 
of  marketing  quotas,  will  be  necessary; 
rnd  the  American  consumer  may  even 
demand  price  ceilings  directly  imposed 
on  farm  products.  That  is  the  alternative 
to  opening  up  our  foreign  markets  and 
keeping  our  industrial  activity  in  full 
operation,  so  as  to  market  our  increas- 
ing farm  production.  Can't  we  make  eco- 
nomic sense  out  of  increased  production, 
a  scientific  and  technological  achieve- 
ment in  which  we  all  should  take  pride? 


Certified 

SEED 
POTATOES 


Maine — Cobblers 
Chippewas 
Sebagos 


Katahdins 
Mountains 
Sequoias 


The  certified  acreage  of  all  lead- 
ing varieties  showed  varied  in- 
creases over  any  previous  year. 
Katahdin  increase,  however,  was 
less  marked.  Prospect  for  heavier 
shipping  volume  is  offset  by  low- 
er yields  of  more  desirable,  me- 
dium sized  seed.  Quality  and  ap- 
pearance are  good  with  prices  less 
than  the  usual  spread  over  table 
stock  quotations. 


Michigan — Rural  Russets 

Green  Mountains 

Records  based  on  field  inspec- 
tions and  observations  at  digging 
time  show  a  decreased  certified 
acreage  of  both  varieties.  Dry,  hot 
weather  during  August  retarded 
growth  of  vines  and  hindered  tub- 
er development.  Badly  needed 
early  rains  greatly  improved  yield, 
however,  not  sufficient  to  indicate 
a  total  shipping  tonnage  equal  to 
that  of  last  season. 

Dougherti]  Seed  Growers 


WILLIAMSPORT 


PENNA. 
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Prosperity  is  an  international  as  well 
as  a  national  problem;  abundant  farm 
production  may  contribute  to  our  pros- 
perity, but  prosperity  will  not  neces- 
sarily follow  from  abundant  farm  pro- 
duction. Prosperity  can  come  only  with 
the  opening  up  of  international  trade 
channels  in  a  world  at  peace. 


The  Potato  Situation 

Lee  Rumtnel,  CincinnalL 
Kroger  Grocer  and  Baking  Co. 

It  is  significant  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican, especially  the  woman,  has  been 
eating  fewer  potatoes  one  decade  after 
another.  This  trend  is  true  of  no  other 
major  horticultural  product  except 
apples. 

There  has  been  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  potatoes,  being  starchy,  are 
fattening,  and  thus  far  the  publicity  on 
nutrition  to  the  contrary  has  not  jarred 
the  masses  from  that  idea. 

We  simply  must  recognize  these  facts: 

1.  Americans  eat  fewer  potatoes  today 
than  they  did  25  years  ago.  (173  vs.  124 
pounds.) 

2.  The  per  capita  consumption  has 
declined  two  pounds  annually  on  an 
average  in  this  period. 

3.  Consumption  of  other  fresh  vege- 
tables has  stepped  up  in  this  period 
almost  that  identical  figure.  (190  vs.  240 
pounds.) 

4.  Consumption  of  canned  vegetables 
doubled.  Opening  a  tin  can  is  easier  than 
paring  potatoes. 

5.  The  lessons  of  nutrition  for  green, 
leafy,  and  yellow  vegetables  have  been 
felt  in  changing  the  American  diet — at 
the  sacrifice  of  potatoes. 

However,  this  need  not  be  all  gloom. 
The  retreat  can  be  halted,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  put  potatoes  back  on  the  march 
offensively,  to  gain  new  territory. 

There  is  no  question  that  graded  pro- 
duct, with  attractive  consumer  pack- 
ages, 10  or  15  pounds,  paper  or  mesh 
bags,  sells  potatoes.  That  kind  of  mer- 
chandise ought  to  make  you  more  money 
as  producers. 

The  food  store  of  tomorrow  will  be  a 
super  market  with  more  self-service.  It 
will  handle  consumer  packages  more. 
The  only  product  to  put  in  that  little 
bag  is  U.  S.  No.  1  merchandise.  That  is 
the  first  essential  to  get  milady  back  on 
a  potato  diet,  eating  175  to  200  pounds 
annually,  as  her  mother  did. 


Educational  Service 

B.  A.  Rockwell 

Given  farms  and  farmers  with  equal 
production  power,  the  one  who  sells  best 
will  have  the  best  success.  The  work  of 
farming  is  only  half  done  when  the  crop 
is  harvested.  Sometimes,  the  biggest  half 
is  to  realize  a  profit  out  of  the  crop.  This 
branch  of  the  farm  business  needs  im- 
provement; this  merchant  side  of  farm- 
ing needs  development. 

Inadequate  distribution  causes  most 
of  the  economic  ills  among  the  farmers 
and,  perhaps,  world  conditions  today. 
Perhaps  the  distribution  of  abundance, 
rather  than  the  subsidizing  of  scarcity, 
will  be  the  answer. 

Under-consumption  has  been  the 
black  plague  of  the  20th  century.  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  admits 
that  45,000,000  people  in  this  country, 
in  normal  times,  are  undernourished. 
One-third  of  the  rejections  in  the  pres- 
ent draft  were  due  to  dietary  deficien- 
cies and  yet  we  lived  in  the  land  of 
surplus  foodstuffs. 

Through  co-operative  marketing  of 
farm  produce,  a  consumer's  price  will 
be  established  so  that  the  consumer  can 
afford  to  buy  more  and  create  a  greater 
demand.  The  farmer  will  receive  more 
of  the  consumer's  dollar  which  will  en- 
courage him  to  produce  more  to  meet  a 
greater  consumer  demand.  Greater  pro- 
duction, to  supply  greater  demand,  will 
bring  about  better  general  prosperity. 


Recognize  1944 
Champion  Grower 

The  association  gave  recognition  to 
Fred  S.  Darr,  Friedens,  Somerset  Coun- 
ty, as  the  leading  potato  grower  of  1944 
with  a  production  of  559.8  bushels  per 
acre.  He  and  eleven  others  were  awarded 
medals  and  membership  in  the  associa- 
tion's 400-Bushel  Potato  Club,  estab- 
lished 25  years  ago. 
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Lumber  is  Scarce- 
Save  the  Wood  ^i 


Time  to  replace  wagon  boards?  When  you  do,  treat  the  wood  with 
Cuprinol.  It  is  the  new  practical  way  of  stopping  rot,  decay  and  insect 
borers.  Easily  applied  by  brush,  spray  or  dip,  and  you  can  treat  the 
boards  of  an  entire  wagon  with  Cuprinol  for  about  $2.50. 

Use  Cuprinol  too  for  flats— not  only  to  preserve  the  wood  but  because 
it  keeps  root  concentration  from  Vi'  to  1"  away  from  the  bottoms  and 
sides  instead  of  between  the  soil  and  wood.  And  because  Cuprinol  gives 
off  no  toxic  fumes  it  is  endorsed  for  preserving  benches  and  other 
greenhouse  lumber. 

Cuprinol  treated  wood  is  harmless  to  seeds,  plants,  ensilage,  poultry 
and  animals. 

When  painting,  use  Cuprinol  as  a  prim- 
ing coat  for  it  gives  protection  which 
paint  alone  cannot  give,  because  Cup- 
rinol penetrates  the  fibres  and  leaves  a 
lasting  metal  residue— non  visible  but  ef- 
fective. Averages  400  sq.  ft.  of  wood  to 
the  gallon,  brush  applied.  Write  for  in- 
formation, prices,  and  names  of  distribu- 
tors. 

CUPRINOL,  Inc.,  34  Spring  Lane,  Boston  9,  Mass. 
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The  Necessity  of  Organized  Marketing  for  a 
Successful  Agricultural  Economy 

Digest  of  Talk  by  John  A.  Logan,  President  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 

at  Second  Cooperative -Business  Conference  and  Dinner,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  January  12,  1945,  Sponsored  by  Pennsylvania 

Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Ass'n,  Pennsylvania   Cooperative  Potato 

Growers  Ass'n,  and  Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council 


I  am  honored  to  be  in  this  distin- 
guished company  of  progressive,  lead- 
ing farmers,  enterprising  distributors, 
and  high  government  officials.  I  confess 
that  I  feel  humble  among  so  many  pro- 
ducers who  have  earned  the  distinction 
of  membership  in  the  400-Bushel  Club. 
It  is  significant  and  encouraging  that  we 
gather  here  to  discuss  our  mutual  in- 
terests and  raise  our  sights  to  the  fu- 
ture. I  have  been  asked  to  talk  on  the 
subject  of  organized  marketing. 

Organized  Marketing 
What  do  we  mean  by  organized  mar- 
ketmg?  You  will  agree,  I  believe,  that 
it  means  an  understanding  of  the  re- 
spective interests  and  responsibilities  of 
producers,  processors,  and  distributors. 
It  demands  an  understanding  of  the  mu- 
tuality of  our  interests,  and  the  inter- 
dependence of  our  activities.  It  demands 
efficiency  and  calls  for  recognition  of  the 
requirements  of  consumers. 

Production  Record 
The  program  and  progress  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Co-operative  Potato  Growers' 
Association  seems  to  have  been  devel- 
oped for  such  a  time  as  this.  Of  course 
It  was  not  probable  that  P.  D.  Frantz,' 
Dr.  Nixon  and  others  could  have  fore- 
f^%^  ^^.^.^"^^rgency  that  would  demand 
450-million-bushel  potato  crops  for  sev- 
eral years  in  succession— but  the  vision 
and  hard  work  which  brought  the  400- 
Bushel  Clubs  into  being  merits  the 
highest  awards  for  wartime  effort  and 
achievement. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration has  in  its  membership  not  only 
potato  growers,  but  dairy  farmers,  poul- 
try producers,  cattle  and  hog  feeders 
as  well  as  many  fruit  and  truck  growers 
who  lead  in  efficient  production  and 
niarketing.  This  indicates  good  leader- 
ship provided  by  the  Federation  under 
Koland  Benjamin's  farsighted  guidance. 

Food  Chain  Pledge 
When  Germany  invaded  Poland  over 
hve  years  ago,   many  of  the  farmer's 


wartime  problems  were  forseen  by  food 
chain  executives.  Food  chain  companies 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  then  pub- 
lished a  public  pledge  to  producers,  con- 
sumers and  government  which  contained 
the  following: 

"Food  Chains  will  co-operate  as 
in  the  past  with  agricultural  pro- 
ducers in  constructive  efforts  to 
maintain  satisfactory  markets  for 
their  products  and  will  assist  farm- 
ers to  obtain  their  fair  share  of  the 
national  income." 

Pledge  Kept 

How  well  has  this  pledge  been  kept? 
Today  farmers  are  receiving  the  highest 
share  of  the  final  sale  price  of  farm  pro- 
ducts since  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  began  keeping  those 
records.  At  the  same  time  the  people  are 
eating  more  food  than  they  ever  ate  be- 
fore, per  capita,  and  the  cost  of  that 
abundance  of  food  takes  the  smallest 
share  of  the  consumer's  income  of  any 
time  on  record. 

Those  are  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  organized  marketing:  to  return  to  the 
farmer  the  largest  possible  share  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  and  to  serve  the  con- 
sumer efficiently  and  economically.  We 
will  all  have  plenty  to  do  in  the  future 
as  we  have  in  the  past. 

Farmers  Meet  Wartime  Challenge 

Record  crops  of  the  war  years  pro- 
vide a  great  tribute  to  farmers  and  their 
families.  To  produce  to  the  limit  of  their 
ability  is  both  a  natural  and  national 
instinct  among  farmers.  Farming  is  not 
only  a  means  of  livelihood— it  is  a  way 
of  life.  It  has  always  been  characteristic 
of  farmers  to  use  to  best  possible  ad- 
vantage their  labor,  land  and  equipment 
every  waking,  working  hour— so  as  not 
to  lose  any  benefit  of  favorable  weather. 
In  wartime  these  principles  have  added 
significance.  Farmers  have  accepted 
them  as  a  challenge  to  their  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  the  national  interest 
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POTATOES    ♦  FERTILIZERS 
SOY  BEAN  PRODUCTS 
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EQUITABLE'S  "bettw  than  ev^r"  paper  shipping  well  ar»  the  choice  of  America'* 
leading  pacliers  of  chemicals  and  produce.  Designed  to  assure  maximum  protection 
for  your  products.  You  will  be  proud,  too,  of  the  brilliant,  clear  cut  printing  on 
EQUITABLE  bags.  If  your  needs  require  it,  EQUITABLE'S  sew  "Aquatite"  wet  strength 
Iraft,   made  !n  our  own   mills,  is  available, 

tllUllilliLt  rArfill  IfJlli  IfUi 


ttttrllint  Flaiit:  4700  31st  flace,  tmg  Islasd  My « SotHhtm  fim^  9l  fti^t  M«l$: 
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WAREHOUSES   IN: 

Allentown,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Boston,  Mass..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Chicaso,  111..  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ColumibuB, 
Ohio,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Los  Angela,  Cal.,  Memphis 
Tenn.,  Pittsburgrh,  Pa.,  Rooheeter,  N.  Y.,  St.  Louia,  Mo.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Youngatown, 
Ohio. 
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We  have,  we  are  told,  a  total  farm 
productive  capacity  of  25  to  50  per  cent 
more  food  and  fibre  than  our  prewar 
domestic  consumption.  At  the  same  time 
it  appears  we  cannot  plan  for  or  depend 
upon  a  sustained,  profitable  market 
abroad  for  any  substantial  volume  of 
agricultural  products. 

Consumer  Demands 
This,  then,  is  a  challenge  to  producers, 
to  distributors,  and  to  our  ability  to 
work  together.  And  we  will  have  an- 
other incentive  to  work  together.  Or- 
ganized consumer  activity  is  becoming 
more  aggressive  and  will  make  itself 
felt  to  a  larger  degree  in  the  food  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  fields.  Some  of 
the  more  important  objectives  of  the 
consumer  groups  are  better  commodity 
buying  information;  lower  distribution 
cost  and  elimination  of  waste;  more 
information  on  nutritive  values. 

Producer-Distributor  Campaigns 

Perhaps  the  experience  we  have  had 
in  recent  years — particularly  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  war — may 
help  producers  and  distributors  to  work 
together  for  their  mutual  benefit  as  well 
as  for  the  benefit  of  consumers.  I  refer 
especially  to  special  sales  campaigns 
conducted  by  food  distributors  at  re- 
quest of  producers  to  move  seasonal  sur- 
pluses to  consumers.  This  agricultural 
program  encourages  continuous  co- 
operation between  producers  and  all 
types  of  distributors  on  day-to-day  mar- 
keting problems.  There  are  many  such 
activities  upon  which  we  can  work  to- 
gether that  do  not  involve  surpluses. 

Several  such  campaigns  have  been 
conducted  on  potatoes  produced  in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  including  Penn- 
sylvania. You  here  know  of  the  excellent 
co-operation  between  the  Pennsylvania 
Potato  Growers'  Association  and  the  re- 
tail grocers  of  your  state.  You  know  of 
the  campaigns  to  increase  consumption 
when  necessary  and  of  the  other  efforts 
to  improve  marketing  methods.  You  po- 
tato growers  also  know  that  each  cam- 
paign resulted  in  more  money  in  your 
pockets  because  it  sold  more  potatoes, 
it  kept  potatoes  from  going  to  waste,  it 
tended  to  stabilize  prices  and  sometimes 
increased  them.  That  is  the  way  these 
surplus  promotion  campaigns  work. 
They  show  consumers  how  they  can 
improve  their  meals  at  a  saving.  This 
increases  consumption.  Then  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  helps  the  producer's 
market.  It  is  as  simple  as  that!!  There 
have  been  over  250  of  such  campaigns 


conducted  by  producers  and  food  chains 
during  the  past  eight  years,  covering 
more  than  65  farm  products.  Many  of 
these  campaigns  were  national  in  scope, 
some  were  regional,  like  your  Pennsyl- 
vania potato  campaigns,  and  some  were 
local — like  surplus  spinach  around  Bos- 
ton. 

All  Grocers  Participate 

There  are  more  than  150  food  chain 
companies  co-operating  in  this  program, 
operating  a  total  of  approximately  25,000 
stores.  They  are  located  in  every  state  of 
the  union. 

This  is  a  realistic  program.  It  is  not 
charitable  in  nature.  It  is  founded  on  the 
sound  principle  of  enlightened  selfish- 
ness. The  program  is  in  no  sense  limited 
to  chain  stores.  One  of  the  first  recom- 
mendations of  chains  was  that  producer 
groups  seek  aid  of  all  grocers  of  all  types 
and  sizes.  Many  organized  groups  of 
grocers  like  those  in  Pennsylvania  have 
rendered  great  and  invaluable  services 
to  producers. 

Human  Relationship 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  producer  organi- 
zations, processors,  food  chains  and  other 
retail  groups.  But  let  us  not  get  the 
wrong  impression.  Farmers  are  people 
— not  organizations.  Food  chain  opera- 
tors are  people,  not  organizations.  And 
so  with  the  other  groups.  This  is  a  human 
relationship.  Two  men  or  a  group  of 
men  sit  down  to  talk  over  their  prob- 
lems. Whoever  heard  of  an  organization 
entering  a  room?  The  organizations  are 
simply  the  tools  used  to  carry  out  the 
decisions  that  folks  make.  In  that  capa- 
city, they  are  a  necessity  and  are  in- 
valuable. 

Production  and  Distribution 
One  Process 

It  is  our  observation,  as  we  are  sure 
it  is  yours,  that  production  and  market- 
ing are  both  part  of  the  same  operation. 
Both  functions  must  be  efficient  if  the 
requirements  of  consumers  are  to  be 
satisfied — and  both  production  and  mar- 
keting have  as  their  ultimate  objective 
the  satisfying  of  these  demands.  The 
consumer,  finally,  is  the  boss.  Organized 
marketing  should  begin  even  before 
production  is  begun  and  you  here  in 
Pennsylvania  have  demonstrated  your 
understanding  of  these  problems  by  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  planned  your 
production,  improved  and  standardized 
quality,  and  processed  and  packaged 
your  products  for  distribution. 

Continued  on  page  seventeen 
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BEAN  TRACTOR  TRAILER  SPRAYERS  IN  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  ROW  SIZES 

We  are  building  all  the  sprayers  possible  from  the  materials  allo- 
cated by  the  War  Production  Board. 

BEAN  Sprayers  will  continue  to  be  built  from  the  best  materials 
and  with  the  best  workmanship.  BEAN  Sprayers  will  continue  to 
give  you  rapid,  economical  protection. 

We  will  build  for  1945  a  limited  number  of  BEAN  Rubber  Spool 
Potato  and  Onion  Graders  and  BEAN  Rubber  Roll  Potato  and 
Onion  Cleaners. 

After  Victory  watch  for  two  entirely  new  BEAN  Potato  Machines. 

John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 

(Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
LANSING.  MICHIGAN 
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The  Pennsylvonia  Cooperative  Potato  Growers  Assn. 

Incorporated 

Williamsport,  Penna. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

J.  A.  Donaldson,  President— Emlenton 

Ed  Fisher,  Vice-President— Coudersport 

CENTRAL   AREA 
M.  P.  Whitenight,  Bloomsburg 
Ed.  Fisher,  Coudersport 
Wm.  W.  Hayes,  Jersey  Shore 

WESTERN   AREA  EASTERN  AREA 

F.  L.  Dodd,  Columbus  p.  Daniel  Frantz,  Coplay 

J.  K.  Mast,  Elverson 


J.  A.  Donaldson,  Emlenton 


Lester  J.  Lohr,  Boswell 


Hugh  McPherson,  Bridgeton 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Major  Activities 

An  Educational  Program  in  Production  and  Marketing 

A  Youth  Movement  in  the  Promotion  and  Advancement  nf  tho  Pr^f  o+^  t  ^     * 
Maintenance  of  Camp  Potato  as  a  Recreational  and  l^snl^f^  Industry 

the  Development  and  Proving  of  Bettir  vSfes  anT  pSces  ^^'"'  '^'""^^ 
Sustam  an  Informed  Membership  through  Sufficient  MppWc  f U^  t^.      ,     ^ 
minders  through  the  Association's  Officii  1  OrS  The  G^^^^  ^™^^^  ^^■ 


The  Annual  Membership  to  this  Association  is  $1.00,  which  includes  a  year's 

Subscription  to  The  Guide  Post.  ^ 
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J.  A.  DONALDSON 
An  Outstanding  Grower — 
Business  -  Man — Cooper  at  or 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT 

"J.  A."  or  "Archie"  has  been  a  most  faithful 
guidmg  hand  in  the  affairs  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Cooperative  Potato  Growers  Association 
smce  Its  begmning.    He  has  represented  the 
west  central  potato  growers  for  nine  consecu- 
tive years,  three  of  which  were  in  the  capacity 
or  vice  president  and  two  (1940  and  1941)  as  a 
most    efficient    and    capable    president.     Mr 
Donaldson's   experiences  easily   qualify   him 
for  the  responsible  position   of  president  of 
this  ever  growing  potato  growers  cooperative. 
He  IS  Justice  of  Peace,  a  member  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Association,  a  member  of  his  county's 
War  Board,  an  active  Granger,  a  community 
worker,    successful    machinery    dealer    and 
most  of  all  a  very  successful  potato  grower  In 
spite   of  the   war's   many   handicaps   he   has 
managed  to  produce  efficiently  100  acres  of 
potatoes   annually.    His   fair,    keen    business 
dealings  has  given  him  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion which  will  stand  in  good  stead  as  head 
of  our  Cooperative  Association. 
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Our  1945  Officers  and  Directors 

sylvJnT^are'lwfed'l.Tfh^"^^  ^  k^  T'*^''"'  l^""^^^^  «"**  ^^^^ern  areas  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  elected  by  the  membership  each  year  to  serve  their  arpns  fnr  =. 

period  of  three  years.  Messrs  Lester  J.  Lohr,  M.  P  wLtenight  Ld  J  K  Mast  were 
?ecTor"1or  fgfs  :''''*'^  unanimously.   The  following  constftutes  the  Bo^rd'of  d'! 

Western  Area 

Director 
F.  L.  Dodd,  Columbus 
J.  A.  Donaldson,  Emlenton 
Lester  J.  Lohr,  Boswell 

Central  Area 
Ed  Fisher,  Coudersport 
W.  W.  Hayes,  Jersey  Shore 
M.  P.  Whitenight,  Bloomsburg 

Eastern  Area 
Hugh  McPherson,  Bridgeton 
P.  Daniel  Frantz,  Coplay 
J.  K.  Mast,  Elverson 


County 

Warren 

Venango 

Somerset 

Potter 

Lycoming 

Columbia 

York 

Lehigh 

Lancaster 


Term 

1943-'44-'45 
1944-'45-'46 
1945-'46-'47 

1943-'44-'45 
1044-'45-'46 
1945-'46-'47 

1943-'44-'45 
1944-'45-'46 
1945-'46-'47 


All  Directors  met  at  Williamsport,  January  24,  for  usual  reorganization  our 
poses  and  to  conduct  important  business  of  the  association   The  folloS 
were  elected  for  1945--President,  J.  A.  Donaldson,  Emlento^  Cango VoS 

F  H  Wnp'.^hn^  wir^^^"'  Coudersport,  Potter  County;  Secretary  Trlasurer?^. 
i^.  H.  Wuesthoff,  Williamsport;  Counselor,  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon. 

Potatoes  for  Our  Military  Forces 


When     northern    and     western     and 
southern    potato    growing    counties    of 
Pennsylvania  were  worrying  and  fret- 
ting about  what  to  do  with  their  large 
crop    of    quality    potatoes    the    U.    S. 
Quartermaster's  Marketing  Center  came 
to  the  rescue  with  a  most  gratifying  pro- 
gram.  They  were  interested  in  securing 
dependable  supplies  from  surplus  pro- 
ducing  sections    and    were    more   than 
willing  to  accept  current  market  prices 
without  the  usual  detailed  formality  of 
the  age  old  "Bid  System."  Their  pro- 
gram was  most  welcome  for  Pennsyl- 
vania   growers    who    were    facing    the 
winter  with  thousands  and  thousands  of 
bushels  of  potatoes  still  on  Barn  Floors. 
Sheds  and  what  not.  At  this  time  every 
grower  with  potatoes  to  sell  knew  that 
here  was  an  opportunity  to  market  or- 
derly surplus  potatoes  without  breaking 
the  market.    Everyone  involved  at  the 
time    appreciated    most    sincerely    the 
ability,  fairness,  and  foresight  of  Cap- 
tain Feehan  and  Lieut.  Gebo  of  the  U. 
S.  Quartermaster's  Marketing  Center  at 
Syracuse.  They  were  in  need  of  supplies 
to  feed  our  Military  Forces  and  we  had 
them  to  sell. 

Since  the  original  contacts,  November 
10th,  the  potato  picture  has  changed 
materially.  Potatoes  became  scarcer 
and  scarcer  in  consuming  areas,  due  to 
extreme  weather  conditions,  increased 


Army  and  Civilian  consumption  and 
definite  shortages  of  Refrigerator  cars. 
These  conditions  changed  the  entire 
marketing  picture.  Buyers  have  become 
"Panicky"  and  growers  have  become 
"Bulhsh"— King  Spud  went  to  market 
fast  and  furious.  In  many  areas  th3 
black  market  is  rearing  its  nasty  head. 
Buyers  have  begun  to  buy  for  specula- 
tion and  many  growers  are  taking 
chances. 

Ceiling  prices  have  been  reached.  It 
might  be  well  here  to  caution  growers 
particularly  that  "the  black  market" 
will  be  the  ruination  of  regular  chan- 
nels of  trade  which  will  be  with  us  long 
after  this  war  is  over  and  OPA  is  dead 
and  buried.  An  established  market  cul- 
tivated and  growing  over  a  period  of 
years  can  easily  disappear  over  a  period 
of  several  weeks.  It  is  our  advice — Don't 
Black  Market —  Frown  on  it  and  Cast  it 
aside. 

As  in  November  and  December  our 
Military  Forces  need  potatoes  and  need 
them  badly  during  February,  March, 
and  April.  They  will  pay  ceiling  prices 
net  on  the  car  in  used  Burlap  Bags.  They 
have  paid  promptly  and  are  most  pleas 
ant  to  deal  with  and  will  lean  over  back- 
wards in  concessions.  They  insist,  as 
they  should,  upon  quality  potatoes  regu- 
larly supplied. 
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Pennsylvania  Co-operative  Potato 
Growers'  Association,  Inc. 


Secretary  and  General  Manager's  Report  of  1944  Activities 

January  IL  1945 


TO  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIA- 
TION: As  your  Secretary  and  General 
Manager,  I  am  happy  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  Association's  ac- 
tivities and  progress  for  the  fiscal  year, 
1944: 

MEMBERSHIP:  This  Association's 
paid  membership  to  January  1st  has 
been  on  the  steady  increase  due  to  con- 
sistent efforts  on  the  part  of  directors, 
officers,  and  many  members.  Figures 
show  an  increase  over  1943  of  49,  making 
an  all-time  high,  an  increase  over  1941 
of  37.4  per  cent.  This  consistency  occurs 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  Annual  Field 
Day  was  canceled  when  several  hun- 
dred more  are  usually  secured.  Sixty 
counties  and  six  states  make  up  this 
membership  with  Lehigh,  Columbia, 
York,  Erie,  Schuylkill,  Somerset,  and 
Warren  topping  the  list  in  the  order 
named.  Obviously  this  membership  is 
not  high  enough  considering  services 
being  rendered,  therefore,  stress  will  be 
placed  upon  it  in  the  year  to  come. 
Growers  are  advised  while  in  Harris- 
burg  this  week  to  check  with  Miss 
Connelly  and  Mr.  Hindman  whenever 
possible.  Our  membership  should  be 
doubled,  no  less. 

THE  GUIDE  POST:  The  GUIDE 
POST,  our  official  trade  publication,  has 
been  issued  monthly,  somewhat  late  at 
times  but  mostly  because  of  printing 
difficulties  and  more  pressing  current 
business.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
present  timely  production  and  market- 
ing problems  vital  to  the  potato  indus- 
try in  Pennsylvania.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  do  the  thinking  for  the  membership, 
but  we  try  rather  to  present  current 
opinions  and  viewpoints.  Pictures  and 
diagrams  are  being  used  frequently  to 
illustrate  and  personalize  as  much  as 
possible,  at  not  too  great  a  cost.  One 
hundred  twenty  pages  of  commercial 
advertising  have  been  paid  for.  The 
revenue  thus  accumulated  has  paid  for 
printing  charges.  Our  advertisers  have 
been  most  co-operative;  they  not  only 
deserve  our  support  but  our  whole- 
hearted appreciation  as  well.  In  the  pub- 
lishing of  "The  GUIDE  POST"  we  do 


not  pretend  to  make  a  literary  or  com- 
mercial masterpiece,  but  do  endeavor  to 
make  it  a  practical  and  interesting  hand- 
book. To  date  we  have  seen  nothing  like 
it  in  the  country. 

"CAMP  POTATO":  The  physical  con- 
dition of  the  Camp  has  been  maintained 
even  though  its  use  by  members  and 
patrons  was  most  limited  for  obvious 
reasons.  Neither  farmer-operators  nor 
caretakers  were  employed  the  past  year. 
We  managed  fairly  well,  however,  with 
the  help  of  Centre,  Juniata,  Hunting- 
don, Franklin  and  Fulton  County  Future 
Farmer  Chapters,  Director  Ed  Fisher 
and  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon.  As  usual,  Dr.  Nixon 
carried  the  brunt  of  the  planning  and 
the  carrying  out  of  these  plans. 

Approximately  six  acres  of  seedlings 
were  planted  on  Camp  Potato  acreage 
with  the  balance  on  the  farms  of  Sky 
High  Farms,  Mac  VanWegen,  Don 
Stearns,  Everett  Blass,  Foster  Blough 
and  Lew  Blough.  An  agreement  was 
entered  into  with  the  above  whereby 
the  Association's  interest  in  promising 
seedlings  was  protected. 

Approximately  2,573  bushels,  in  addi- 
tion to  small  lots  planted  on  the  "Camp" 
premises,  were  distributed  for  planting 
last  spring. 

A  committee,  with  Director  McPher- 
son  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  for- 
mulate a  plan  whereby  "Camp  Potato" 
and  the  seedling  development  program 
could  be  continued,  enlarged  and,  in  the 
case  of  "The  Camp"  itself,  completed. 
Briefly,  this  committee  recommended 
the  organization  of  a  co-operative  to  be 
known  as  "Camp  Potato  Seed  Growers' 
Co-operative"  and  that  all  seed  produc- 
ed by  its  members  from  camp  seedlings 
be  sold  at  a  price  over  and  above  table 
stock  market  prices.  This  additional 
price,  adjusted  from  time  to  time,  would 
revert  to  a  fund  to  be  used  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  "Camp  Potato." 
All  seed  sold  would  be  oacked  in  a 
special  seed  bag  supplied  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Co-operative  Potato  Growers' 
Association. 

To  date  3,025  bushels  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  seed  growers  in  25  and  50 
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bag  lots  per  seedling  in  areas  where 
their  development  will  be  carefully  ob- 
served. Recipients  of  our  better  seed- 
lings will  be  asked  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  eliminate  promiscuous  dis- 
tribution as  soon  as  the  formation  of  the 
new  seed  development  co-operative  can 
be  consummated. 

CAMP  POTATO  FIELD  DAY:  Ex- 
tensive preparations  were  made  for  our 
annual  Summer  Field  Day  at  "Camp 
Potato,"  August  10th.  The  program  was 
to  have  included  a  brief  business  session 
of  Association  members  climaxed  by  a 
pageant  entitled  "Turning  Potatoes  into 
Gold"  which  was  to  dramatize  the  evo- 
lution of  this  Association,  beginning  in 
1936  to  the  present  time.  There  was  to 
be  actual  contacting  of  growers  and  dis- 
tributors by  the  different  offlce  person- 
nel with  H.  T.  Walsworth  of  Atlantic 
Commission  Co.,  Altoona,  and  John  Sto- 
valsky  of  American  Stores  Co.,  Johns- 
town, representing  the  buyers;  a  Potato 
Picking  Contest,  a  Basket  Picnic,  Field 
Inspection  of  Seedlings,  and  the  official 
crowning  of  1944's  Potato  Blossom 
Queen.  The  entire  program  for  the  day 
was  designed  to  be  interesting  and  edu- 
cational. 

Needless  to  say,  the  1944  Field  Day 
was  canceled  in  accordance  with  official 
requests  because  of  the  serious  out- 
break of  infantile  paralysis  in  Potter 
and  neighboring  counties.  Key  persons 
were  notified  by  telegraph  and  telephone 
so  that  the  trip  to  Potter  County  might 
not  be  taken  needlessly.  Eight  broad- 
casting stations  and  the  Associated  Press 
made  every  effort  to  publicize  the  can- 
cellation. This  cancellation  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  hundreds  of  growers 
throughout  the  State. 

BLOSSOM  QUEEN  FOR  1944:  Miss 
Sylvia  Hoober  of  Lancaster  County  was 
officially  crowned  Potato  Blossom  Queen 
by  none  other  than  Honorable  Edward 
Martin,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  She 
was  a  good  selection  and  has  done  a 
good  job  in  publicizing  and  popularzi- 
ing  Blue  Label  potatoes. 

GRADE  INSPECTORS:  Four  formal 
grading  schools  were  held  this  year  in 
co-operation  with  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  also,  indivi- 
dual training  and  instruction  was  given 
to  forty  men  throughout  the  state  by 
officers  of  this  Association.  Sixty-three 
new  authorizations  to  pack  were  issued. 

MAKING  THE  GRADE:  There  has 
been  a  decided  improvement  of  the  Blue 


Label  pack.  This  has  been  accomplished 
through  constant  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  directors,  employed  officers,  and  co- 
operating members.  There  have  been 
load  rejections,  considering  the  millions 
sold  the  percentage  is  well  below  1  per 
cent.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  im- 
press inspectors  and  growers  that  the 
Blue  Label  pack  must  be  right  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  porgress  as  a  mar- 
keting association.  There  is  a  definite 
tendency  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  stipu- 
late their  preference  of  white-skinned 
varieties.  In  several  areas  Russets  are 
refused  entirely.  This  would  mean,  of 
course,  that  we  must  plant  more  white 
skin  varieties  but  not  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  Russets.  Chippers  and  de- 
hydrators  are  still  requesting  Pennsyl- 
vania Russets. 

POTATO  MOVEMENT:  Our  goal  for 
1944-45  as  set  by  our  Directors  was  to 
double  1943  season's  sales.  This  goal  has 
been  met,  for  the  sale  of  Blue  Label 
potatoes  in  1944  has  exceeded  1943  by 
2,460,922  peck-equivalents,  or   120  per 
cent.  To  this  should  be  added  the  sale, 
through  the  association,  of  22,371  100-lb. 
burlap  bags  of  potatoes,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  149,140  pecks.  Therefore,  the 
1944  grand  total  peck-equivalent  move- 
ment is  4,647,295.  Prices  have  been  good 
and  always  within  the  market.   Local 
supplies  have  affected  prices  somewhat 
but   only   temporarily.   The   extremely 
heavy  surplus  crop  of  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  state  was  marketed  quickly 
and  efficiently.  The  outstanding  move 
for  the  year  was  undoubtedly  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Butler  Office  to  the  northwest- 
ern section  of  the  state.  Union  City. 

Army  and  Navy,  chippers  and  dehy- 
drators  bought  heavily  in  100-lb.  bur- 
laps. Several  hundred  carloads  were 
moved  in  this  way.  Agreements  have 
been  entered  into  with  Army  and  Navy 
Procurement  officials  to  supply  them 
with  an  additional  lot  of  250  cars.  This 
bit  of  co-operation  was  considered  ne- 
cessary for  the  good  of  Pennsylvania 
Potato  Industry,  present  and  future. 
More  might  be  said  but  time  does  not 
permit. 

DIRECTOR'S  MEETINGS:  Officers  of 
the  Board  were  regularly  elected  and 
committees  appointed.  Four  meetings 
to  transact  important  business  were  held 
in  May,  June,  August,  and  September 
at  Pittsburgh,  State  College,  "Camp  Po- 
tato" and  Harrisburg  respectively.  Your 
officers  and  contactmen  attended  potato 
growers'  meetings  in  Schuylkill,  War- 
ren, Lehigh,  Somerset,  Columbia,  Nor- 
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thumberland,  Sullivan,  and  Lycoming 
counties.  They  likewise  attended  and 
participated  in  marketing  tours,  F.F.A. 
meetings,  and  vocational  meetings  of 
teachers  and  advisors. 

JOINT  CONFERENCES:  Two  Joint 
Conferences  were  held,  Pittsburgh  and 
Harrisburg,  with  food  distributors  and 
growers.  Results  were  definitely  grati- 
fying. 

PRODUCTION  MEETINGS:  Produc- 
tion and  marketing  meetings  were  held 
in  Union  City,  Johnstown,  and  Wilkes- 
Barre,  the  attendance  was  around  100 
in  each  case.  Favorable  reports  have 
been  received  and  more  meetings  re- 
quested. 

THE  PAPER  BAG  SITUATION: 
Through  proper  manipulation,  we  have 
been  fortunate  in  securing  all  paper  bags 
necessary.  The  cost  to  the  Association 
was  increased  but  was  kept  the  same  to 
growers.  Four  concerns.  The  Equitable 
Paper  Bag  Co.,  The  Hammond  Bag  and 
Paper  Co.,  The  Taggart  Corporation,  and 
the  Union  Bag  Company,  are  now  sup- 
plying us  with  these  supplies.  All  com- 
panies have  co-operated  splendidly — 
they,  as  well  as  us,  have  their  troubles. 
Their  production  schedules  are  off  oc- 
casionally but  by  and  large  we  have 
been  able  to  fill  in  gaps  wherever  they 
occurred.  Grower  co-operation  has  been 
of  great  assistance  in  bag  distributions. 

FINANCES:  The  annual  audit  as. 
made  by  H.  E.  Boice,  Accountant  of 
Williamsport,  indicates  that  1944  was 
operated  at  a  net  profit  of  $10,768.34. 
All  salaries,  rents,  taxes,  etc.,  have  been 
paid  in  full.  Bills  involving  special  com- 
missions, telegraph,  expenses  for  con- 
tactmen,  received  after  our  year's  books 
were  closed,  are  still  payable.  This  ex- 
pense is  amply  offset  by  a  sales  differ- 
ential or  handling  charge  realized  on 
the  burlap  bag  movement. 

A  complete  financial  statement  to 
January  1,  1945,  is  attached  to  this  re- 
port. All  association  property  is  cov- 
ered by  insurance  and  all  employees  are 
protected  by  compensation  insurance. 
Your  treasurer  and  office  employees 
handling  funds  have  been  bonded. 

This  briefly  concludes  my  report  of 
the  association's  outstanding  activities. 
I  believe  it  is  in  order  here  to  thank  all 
who  have  co-operated  so  well  through- 
out the  year;  without  their  help  we  could 
not  have  accomplished  so  much.  To  Dr. 
E.  L.  Nixon  and  Loyal  Odhner  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council,  we 


owe  more  than  words  can  express.  They 
have  been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  us 
in  every  major  activity  of  this  associa- 
tion. 

Attached  to  this  report  are: 

The  Membership  for  1944  by  Counties. 

The  Official  Audit. 

The  400-Bushel  Club  Winners. 

The  Blue  Peck  Equivalent  Movement 

by  Counties. 
The  1944  Monthly  Sales  by  Areas. 
A    Graph    Showing    Movement    and 
Prices  for  Past  Two  Seasons. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  F.  H.  WuESTHOFF,  Secretary 
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Resolution  to 
Congressmen 


PENNSYLVANIA  CO-OPERATIVE 

POTATO  GROWERS' 

ASSOCIATION 

Annual  Meeting— Harrisburg 
January  12,  1945 
Dear  Sir: 

The  following  resolution  was  drawn 
up  in  response  to  the  request  of  mem- 
bers of  The  Pennsylvania  Co-operative 
Potato  Growers'  Association  who  are 
not  unmindful  of  their  patriotic  duty 
but  who  are  very  much  concerned  over 
food  production  possibilities  for  1945 
Please  study  this  resolution  and  act 
accordmg  to  your  best  judgment. 

KESOIAJTION 

We,  The  Pennsylvania  Co-operative 
Potato  Growers'  Association  in  assembly 
fully  appreciate  and  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  leadership  pertaining 
to  the  War  Effort,  hut  do  feel  it  our 
bounden  duty  to  call  attention  in  the 
most  impressive  manner  that  we  know, 
that  unquestionable  disastrous  results 
will  accrue  to  the  Potato  Production  of 
Pennsylvania  if  the  Selective  Service 
operates  to  its  fullest  extent  as  we  un- 
derstand it.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
the  young  men  on  the  potato  farms  of 
the  state  between  the  ages  of  16  and  26 
are  producing  an  average  of  40  acres  or 
10,000  bushels  per  prospective  inductee 
in  these  brackets. 

An  actual  census  signed  by  112  in- 
dividual growers  taken  in  the  above  ses- 
sion reveals  that  they  who  grew  a  total 
of  8,115  acres  in  1944  would  be  com- 
pelled to  reduce  this  acreage  to  4,230 
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acres  if  these  key  men  in  this  age  group 
who  operate  the  highly  mechanized 
equipment  are  inducted.  These  growers 
are  representative  of  the  entire  area  of 
Pennsylvania  and  on  the  basis  of  these 
statistics  the  reduction  would  be  47  per 
cent.  Further  statistics  show  that  this 
type  of  highly  mechanized  farm  in 
Pennsylvania  produces  67  per  cent  of 
the  entire  potato  crop  of  this  state. 
These  are  the  farms  most  affected  by 
the  withdrawal  of  these  youth.  We  mean 
by  mechanized  farms,  farms  equipped 
with  20  hp  tractors,  10-  to  12-row  spray- 
ers, 2-  to  4-row  planters,  diggers,  grad- 
ing, packing  and  transportation  equip- 
ment operated  only  by  youth  in  this  age 
group.  Most  owners  and  directive  heads 
of  these  farms  in  this  census  are  beyond 
the  age  of  14-hour  days. 

We  therefore  resolve  that  this  matter 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  those  in 
authority  so  that  a  possible  potato  short- 
age may  be  averted  in  time. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Pennsylvania  Co-operative  Potato 
Growers'  Association,  Inc. 

C.  F.  H.  Wuesthoff 
CFHW :  nc        Exec,  Se&y  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


John  A.  Logan — 

Continued  from  page  ten 

Leadership  and  Co-operation 

Your  leadership  has  demonstrated 
what  can  be  done  in  potatoes,  in  milk 
and  in  many  other  commodities. 

Farmers  and  all  who  distribute  their 
products  should  work  as  a  team  to 
expand  post-war  food  markets.  The 
farmer's  natural  instinct  for  abundant 
production  should  be  harnessed  with 
the  demonstrated  ingenuity  of  distribu- 
tors to  enlarge  the  dietary  opportunity 
of  all  Americans.  We  must  strive  to  avoid 
market  demoralization  due  to  surpluses. 
Furthermore,  producers,  processors,  and 
distributors  should  try  to  solve  these 
problems  on  a  self-help  basis. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  feel  that  as 
distributors  we  have  had  the  opportuni- 
ty and  the  privilege  of  working  hand  in 
hand  with  you  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
all  participants  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  public. 

Let  us  here  and  now  declare  our  in- 
tention of  continuing  our  joint  endeavors 
in  a  true  spirit  of  co-operation. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 


KATAHDIN 
SEBAGO 


WHITE  RURAL 
RUSSET  RURAL 


SEQUOIA 


POTTER  SEED  POTATO 

COOPERATIVE 

ULYSSES,  PENNA. 
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Wood  Preservatives  for  Potato  Storage  Houses 


Carl  D.  Hullinger 


Potato  growers  make  special  efforts 
to  maintain  high  humidity  in  their  stor- 
age rooms;  if  they  do  not  the  potatoes 
will  shrivel.  Many  potato  storages  are 
built  below  ground,  under  barns,  or  in 
side-hills  to  save  expense  and  also  to 
take  advantage  of  the  more  moist  con- 
ditions caused  by  such  location.  While 
all  this  is  very  good  for  the  potatoes,  it 
makes  for  short  life  for  the  wood  which 
goes  into  the  structure  of  the  storage 
for  it  will  rot  out  rapidly  under  such 
conditions.  Moist  conditions,  such  as  are 
found  in  or  near  the  ground  level, 
always  shorten  the  useful  life  of  any 
wood  materials,  structural  lumber, 
doors,  floors,  window  frames,  bins,  or 
partitions.  When  lumber  was  cheap  and 
plentiful,  replacement  was  relatively 
simple  and  not  too  expensive.  Now  when 
all  wood  materials  are  scarce  and  high 
in  price  and  many  not  available  at  all, 
the  problem  is  a  much  more  serious  one. 
With  lumber  very  high  on  the  list  of 
critical  war  materials  it  is  a  patriotic 
duty  to  conserve  it. 

When  shoes  or  tires  become  scarce 
and  rationed,  we  try  to  take  care  of  the 
old  ones  and  make  them  last  longer. 
Similar  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the 
conservation  of  lumber.  We  have  not 
had  to  pay  much  attention  to  wood  pres- 
ervative treatments  in  the  past.  Now 
when  we  see  a  beam  or  post  in  a  storage 
room  which  shows  signs  of  fungus 
growth  or  rot  on  it,  we  begin  to  specu- 
late on  how  long  it  is  going  to  last, 
whether  we  can  get  another  to  replace 
it  when  it  ultimately  fails,  and  if  there 
is  anything  we  can  do  to  prolong  its  use- 
ful life.  Many  farmers  are  not  aware 
that  by  certain  preservative  treatments, 
wood  may  be  made  to  last  from  two  to 
three  times  as  long,  even  under  the  very 
damp  conditions  of  an  underground 
storage.  If  one  thousand  board  feet  of 
lumber  treated  with  preservative  will 
last  as  long  as  two  or  three  thousand 
board  feet  of  untreated,  the  importance 
of  proper  treatment  is  very  apparent. 

There  are  many  types  of  wood  pre- 
servatives but  unfortunately  most  of 
these  require  that  they  be  applied  under 
pressure  to  be  effective.  Creosote  is  one 
of  these  materials  even  though  it  has 
been  widely  used  as  a  brush  application 
in  the  past.  Lumber  so  treated  may  rot 


in  a  very  short  time.  However,  the  rela- 
tively new  material,  Cuprinol,  appears 
very  promising  for  farm  use  since  it  is 
effective  when  simply  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  wood  with  a  brush.  This 
material  uses  copper  as  a  base  which 
makes  its  rot-resisting  properties  per- 
manent once  it  is  applied  to  the  wood. 
Shavings  treated  with  Cuprinol  and 
buried  in  the  ground  have  been  turned 
up  a  year  later  with  no  visible  signs  of 
rot  on  them.  Greenhouse  benches  and 
flats,  which  rot  out  so  quickly  because 
they  are  kept  wet  so  much  of  the  time, 
give  very  much  longer  service  if  they 
are  treated  with  Cuprinol.  When  rot  or- 
ganisms became  evident  on  the  interior 
woodwork  of  the  cold  storage  rooms  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  orchard, 
a  brush  application  of  Cuprinol  was  giv- 
en to  check  further  damage  in  the  damp 
atmosphere  of  the  storage. 

Treatment  of  lumber  with  Cuprinol 
costs  about  h  cent  per  surface  square 
foot  for  the  material  and  another  i  to 
1  cent  for  the  labor  to  apply  it.  How- 
ever, if  lumber  costs  $70  per  M.  and 
another  $20  or  $30  per  M.  for  the  labor 
to  re-install  it,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the 
additional  $15  per  M.  added  to  the  first 
cost  for  the  Cuprinol  treatment  is  an 
excellent  investment  when  figured  on  a 
dollars-and-cents  basis  alone.  We  might 
even  change  the  old  adage  "An  ounce 
of  prevention"  to  read  "An  ounce  of 
preservative"  in  order  to  modernize  its 
reference  to  wood  products. 

Because  so  much  lumber  is  used  in  all 
kinds  of  farm  buildings,  a  wood  pre- 
servative has  many  uses  other  than  just 
for  the  treatment  of  the  storage  room 
materials .  Silos,  wagons,  corn  cribs, 
porch  floors  and  steps,  fence  posts,  win- 
dow and  door  frames,  and  many  other 
places  where  wood  is  either  exposed  to 
the  weather  or  is  used  near  the  ground, 
are  all  examples  of  where  the  use  of  a 
wood  preservative  can  be  made  to  save 
much  time  and  money.  Because  Cupri- 
nol is  not  poisonous  to  plant  and  animal 
life,  and  since  it  is  practically  odorless 
after  a  few  days,  it  can  be  used  on  wood 
which  comes  in  direct  contact  with  liv- 
ing plants  or  human  food.  A  special  type 
of  Cuprinol  is  available  for  use  on  can- 
vas, ropes,  and  other  fabric  materials 
and  many  uses  will  be  found  for  it. 
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Abstract  of  Address: 


The  1945  Agricultural  Outlook 


Wheeler  McMillin 


A  number  of  unpleasant  certainties 
confront  farmers  this  year. 

The  draft  will  take  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices additional  numbers  of  men  who 
have  been  important  in  food  produc- 
tion. 

The  difficulties  of  keeping  motor  ve- 
hicles in  operation  will  become  harder 
to  meet. 

Machinery  and  equipment  will  become 
more  worn  with  relatively  little  avail- 
able for  replacement. 

Fertilizers  will  be  somewhat  less 
plentiful  and  many  supplies  harder  to 
find. 

Casualty  lists  will  affect  the  morale 
of  every  community,  and  in  the  end 
doubtless  will  intensify  the  determina- 
tion that  whatever  efforts  and  whatever 
sacrifices  are  required,  they  shall  be 
faced  in  order  that  victory  may  be  has- 
tened. 


Wisdom  will  demand  that  farmers 
during  1945  shall: 

Plan  carefully  to  preserve  their  soil 
and  improve  its  fertility. 

Plant  only  the  best  seeds  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

Manage  their  time  with  the  best  effi- 
ciency of  which  they  are  capable. 

Use  the  winter  months  to  save  sum- 
mer time— stock  up  in  advance  with 
seed,  fertilizer  and  supplies,  check  ma- 
chinery and  order  repairs,  and  seek  to 
anticipate  peaks  and  problems  of  the 
busier  periods. 

Guard  health  and  take  some  time  to 
rest. 

Engage  in  no  speculation,  build  up  re- 
serves and  accumulate  War  Bonds. 

This  year  will  call  for  the  nation's 
greatest  war  effort  to  date,  all  the  way 
from  the  smallest  farms  to  the  broadest 
fighting  fronts.  The  utmost  in  food  pro- 
duction in  nearly  all  lines  will  be  needed. 


In  Step  With  The  Times: 

Modern  merchandising  practice  includes 
clean-attractive-branded-paper 
bags  for  potatoes 

HAMMOND  BETTERBAGS 


provide  the  maxipum  in  "eye  appeal" 

STRONG  -  ECONOMICAL  -  CONVENIENT 

"Good  Potatoes  deserve  good  bags" 

HAMMOND  BAG  a  PAPER 

WELLSBURG.  W.  VA. 


CO 
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THE  TIME  TO  INVEST 


With  prices  of  potash  still  at  low  pre-war  levels  and 
prices  for  farm  products  at  high  wartime  levels,  greater 
profits  than  ever  before  can  be  obtained  for  every  dollar 
spent  for  this  necessary  plant  food.  This  is  a  most  oppor- 
tune time  for  growers  to  look  not  only  to  maintaining  the 
fertility  of  their  soils  but  to  building  up  their  soil  bank 
account. 

A  300-bushel  (or  180-sack)  yield  of  potatoes  per  acre  uses 
170  pounds  of  actual  potash  (KoO) — more  than  the  125 
pounds  of  nitrogen  and  35  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  com- 
bined. Large  amounts  of  plant  food  have  been  drawn  from 
the  soil  during  the  last  few  years  of  record  crop  produc- 
tion goals.  This  plant  food  must  be  replaced  if  profitable 
yields  are  to  be  maintained. 

Consult  your  official  agricultural  adviser  or  experiment 
station  about  the  fertility  of  your  soils.  See  your  fertilizer 
dealer  or  manufacturer.  Extra  potash  applied  now  will 
pay  dividends  in  increased  yield,  health,  vigor,  and  quality 
of  crop  over  years  when  the  price  relationship  may  not 
be  so  favorable. 


Write  us  for  additional  information 
and  free  literature  on  the  practical 
fertilization  of  your  crops. 


Hmerican  Potash  Institute 


Incorporated 
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1155  16th  St.,  N.W. 
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VARIETAL  ADAPTIONS 

Professor  Stanley  Cobb,  Pennsylvania  State  College 


Varietal  adaptation  is  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  for  the  potato 
grower  to  settle.  Growing  environment 
varies  considerably  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  north  is  the  short  cool  season,  some- 
times dry;  in  the  central  part  of  the  state 
is  a  medium  length  season  sometimes 
hot  and  dry,  and  in  the  southeast  we 
have  a  long  season  often  hot  and  dry. 
The  south-central  is  generally  of  a  high 
altitude  with  favorable  potato-growing 
conditions  notably  in  Somerset  and 
Cambria  counties.  In  all  these  regions 
we  have  soil  and  altitude  variations 
which  further  complicate  the  picture. 
Fortunately  these  environmental  fac- 
tors, especially  length  of  season,  do  not 
affect  potatoes  as  seriously  as  they  do 


corn.  And  yet  to  grow  the  best  of  both 
yield  and  quality  we  must  admit  there 
is  some  difference  in  adaptation  of  po- 
tatoes. 

Now,  let  us  review  the  variety  trends 
in  Pennsylvania  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
When  I  came  to  the  state  in  1919  it  was 
quite  well  established  through  experi- 
ment station  tests  and  extension  demon- 
strations that  the  Rural  group  of  pota- 
toes was  the  best  all  round  late  potato 
and  the  Cobbler  the  best  early.  Then 
the  question  of  best  source  of  certified 
disease-free  seed  was  determined  over 
a  period  of  about  ten  years.  At  the  same 
time  the  practice  of  spraying  was  em- 
phasized and  improved.  For  the  next 
ten  years  most  growers  were  fairly  well 
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80 
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satisfied  with  the  seed  questions  and 
worried  about  the  marketing.  Now  we 
are  in  a  period  of  exploration  for  new 
and  improved  varieties  with  which  to 
improve  the  reputation  of  Pennsylvania 
as  a  potato-growing  state.  The  develop- 
ment of  new  varieties  has  been  going  on 
in  this  state  for  several  years  and  also 
in  other  states.  Recently  the  national 
potato  improvement  program  has  re- 
leased numerous  new  named  varieties 
and  some  unnamed  strains  for  us  to  test. 
These,  added  to  new  developments  at 
home,  should  give  us  a  wide  choice  from 
which  to  find  better  adapted  varieties, 
for  yield  and  quality. 

Finding  the  best  is  a  slow  process  and 
necessarily  so  because  the  seasons  from 
year  to  year  are  anything  but  alike. 
Some  may  say  that  the  Russet  Rural  is 
still  good  enough  for  them.  Very  true, 
but  in  the  last  few  seasons  a  prolonged 
hot,  dry  spell  in  parts  of  the  state  have 
given  disappointing  Russet  yields.  Now, 
can  we  find  a  variety  more  tolerant  of 
such  seasons  and  also  of  good  quality 
and  disease  resistance.  Several  years' 
testing  will  be  required  to  determine  this 
but  it  certainly  is  not  impossible. 

The  variety  yields  that  I  shall  discuss 
with  you  are  from  last  year  only,  and 
this  should  be  remembered  before  draw- 
ing conclusions.  Most  all  our  observa- 
tions on  them  are  anything  but  final. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture 

MilcS  Horst 

Speaking  at  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Co-operative  Potato 
Growers'  Association,  he  said  that 
through  the  entire  week  farmers  showed 
a  seriousness  of  purpose  such  as  never 
before  displayed  at  Farm  Show  meet- 
ings. 

"Farmers  showed  a  determination  to 
get  along  as  best  they  could  with  what 
they  have,"  he  said.  "Most  have  accepted 
the  shortage  of  labor,  machinery,  seeds 
or  equipment  and  will  take  chances  with 
what  they  can  get.  They  talked  over 
such  problems  as  efficiency  in  produc- 
tion and  exchanged  many  new  ideas. 
They  will  make  every  effort  to  raise 
more  food  in  1945  than  in  any  other  war 
year." 

Participating  in  a  symposium  on  mar- 
keting, Secretary  Horst  commended  the 
potato  growers  for  their  leadership  in 
grading  and  co-operative  marketing 
which  in  the  past  25  years  has  created 
consumer  demand  for  Pennsylvania  po- 
tatoes of  known  high  quality.  Among 
suggestions  offered  was  need  for  meet- 
ing increased  competition  after  the  war 
and  for  education  of  the  public  to  main- 
tain a  higher  level  of  food  consumption 
as  a  health  measure  and  in  keeping  with 
ability  to  buy. 


SPRAY  and  DUST 

with 

MILLARD  MODERN  LIMES 

Rotary  E[iln  Products 
Crop  Protection  -  Service  •  Reasonable  Cost 

H.  E.  MILLARD 

Phone  7-3231  Annville.  Pa. 
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1944  CERTIFIED  SEED  PRODUCTION 

by  Federal -Stale  Crop  Reporting  Service 


In  Pennsylvania  during  1944  there 
were  1,955.35  acres  of  potatoes  inspected 
for  seed  certification  compared  with 
2,115.45  acres  inspected  in  1943.  There 
were  1,067.95  acres  certified  and  887.4 
acres  rejected  this  year  compared  with 
1,182.9  acres  certified  and  932.55  acres 
rejected  in  1943. 

Varieties  certified  in  their  order  of 
production  are  as  follows:  Katahdin, 
Russet  Rural,  Sebago,  White  Rural,  Se- 
quoia, Houma,  Nittany,  Irish  Cobbler 
and  Potomac.  The  total  production  for 
all  varieties  in  1944  was  297,510  bushels 
compared  with  307,834  bushels  in  1943. 

While  most  all  sections  of  the  State 
suffered  to  some  extent  from  the  dry 
weather  during  July  and  August,  most 
of  the  principal  seed  growing  areas  had 
conditions  that  were  quite  favorable  to 
the  production  of  a  good  crop  of  certi- 
fied seed. 

Of  the  total  acreage  entered  for  certi- 
fication this  year,  45.3  9'r  was  rejected 
for  defects  of  one  kind  or  another,  re- 
sulting from  disease,  unfavorable  grow- 
ing conditions  and  not  being  properly 
isolated  from  other  diseased  potatoes. 
Tubers  of  the  1944  crop  are  generally 


not  so  uniform  and  smooth  as  was  the 
case  with  the  1943  crop.  Traces  of  scab 
are  present  but  no  serious  infections 
were  found.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
of  the  1944  crop  of  certified  seed  was 
278.5  bushels  compared  with  the  260.1 
bushel  average  of  the  1943  crop. 

Seed  potatoes  were  certified  in  fifteen 
counties  of  the  State  this  year  as  follows: 
Berks,  Bradford,  Butler,  Cambria,  Elk, 
Indiana,  Lehigh,  Mercer,  Monroe,  Pot- 
ter, Somerset,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Warren 
and  Wyoming. 

Pennsylvania  ranked  fifteenth  among 
the  twenty-seven  States  that  produced 
certified  seed  in  1944.  This  State  ranked 
first  in  the  production  of  White  Rurals, 
second  in  Russets,  third  in  Sebagos, 
fourth  in  Katahdins  and  Houmas,  and 
fifth  in  Sequoias.  There  were  no  Chip- 
pewas  certified  this  year  and,  like  last 
year,  there  was  no  War-Approved  pro- 
duction in  this  State. 

On  the  largest  acreage  ever  harvested 
in  the  United  States,  the  1944  produc- 
tion of  certified  seed  potatoes,  indicated 
at  32,339,991  bushels,  was  11  per  cent 
larger  than  the  previous  record  crop  of 


EUREKA   MOWER   COMPANY 
Potato  Machinery       Babcock  WEED  HOG       Spring  Tooth  Harrows 

COCKSHUTT   PLOW   COMPANY 
Disc  Plows  Seed  Drills  Spreaders 

FROST  AND  WOOD  COMPANY 
Hay  Machinery  Harvesting  Machinery 

ORKIL  INCORPORATED 
CLARK  Disc  Harrows 


DUANE  H.  NASH 

District  Representative 
HADDONFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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29,070,831  bushels  in  1943  and  nearly  2J 
times  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average  pro- 
duction of  13,976,101  bushels.  About  one 
out  of  every  12  bushels  of  potatoes  pro- 
duced m  1944  was  certified  for  seed, 
while  the  average  number  certified  dur- 
mg  the  10  years  1933-42  was  only  one 
out  of  every  26  bushels. 

Production  of  War-Approved  seed  po- 
tatoes, indicated  at  4,570,290  bushels, 
was  only  36  per  cent  as  large  as  that  of 
1943  (12,716,973  bushels),  the  year  this 
grade  was  established.  Although  only 
3  States  produced  more  War-Approved 
seed  than  in  1943,  17  out  of  the  27  States 
produced  more  certified  seed  in  1944 
than  in  1943.  Because  of  the  sharp  de- 
creases in  production  of  War-Approved 
seed,  the  total  production  (36,910,281 
bushels)  of  certified  and  War- Approved 
seed  potatoes  in  1944  fell  12  per  cent  be- 
low that  (4i,787,804  bushels)  of  1943. 

In  1944,  159,022  acres  of  certified  seed 
potatoes  passed  final  inspection  which 
exceeded  the  previous  record  acreage  of 
125,851  acres  in  1943  by  26  per  cent  and 
the  1942  acreage  of  95,230  acres  by  67 
per  cent.  The  largest  (percentage)  in- 
creases in  acreage  over  1943  were  in 
Wisconsin,  Maine,  South  Dakota,  and 
Idaho.  Decreases  in  States  with  an 
acreage  of  more  than  1,000  acres  in  1944 
occurred  only  in  Nebraska,  California, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan.  Acreage  in 
3  States — Maine,  North  Dakota,  and 
Minnesota — accounted  for  71  per  cent 
of  the  total  U.  S.  certified  acreage  in 
1944  and  67  per  cent  in  1943. 

Acreage  of  War-Approved  seed  pota- 
toes in  1944,  totaling  33,724  acres,  was 
47  per  cent  of  the  1943  acreage  (71,817 
acres).  Smaller  acreages  of  these  pota- 
toes were  harvested  in  18  out  of  21 
States,  the  increases  having  been  only 
in  Idaho,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 


Although  yields  per  acre  of  certified 
seed  were  larger  in  1944  than  in  1943  in 
16  out  of  26  States,  the  average  yield  for 
the  United  States  of  203  bushels  in  1944 
was  12  per  cent  smaller  than  the  1943 
yield  of  231  bushels.  Included  in  these 
averages,  however,  are  total  yields  re- 
ported by  some  States,  and  yields  exclu- 
sive of  culls  in  other  States. 

Ten  varieties  accounted  for  95  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  of  certified 
seed  in  1944  and  1943.  These  varieties 
with  the  percentages  of  the  total  pro- 
duction in  1944  and  1943  that  each  repre- 
sented are:  Cobbler  25.35  per  cent  in 
1944  and  26.86  per  cent  in  1943,  Triumph 
17.15  and  19.48,  Katahdin  13.70  and 
16.10,  Green  Mountain  13.18  and  10  75 
Chippewa  5.65  and  4.31,  Sebago  5.57  and 
5.56,  Russet  Burbank  5.51  and  5.11,  White 
Rose  4.75  and  3.85,  Red  McClure  2.17 
and  1.13,  and  Russet  Rural  1.64  and  1.68. 
As  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing 
percentages,  the  first  four  varieties 
maintained  the  same  order  of  import- 
ance in  1944  as  in  1943.  Fifth  place  in 
1944,  however,  went  to  Chippewa  in- 
stead of  Sebago. 

The  1944  production  in  bushels  of 
certified  seed  potatoes  included  under 
"Other  Varieties"  with  leading  produc- 
ing States  for  the  varieties  named  given 
in  parenthesis,  was  as  follows:  Red  Mc- 
Clure, 701,771  (Colo.);  Pontiac,  253,947 
(Minn.,  No.  Dak.,  and  Mich.);  Red 
Warba,  247,490  (Minn.,  N.  Dak.,  Wyo., 
and  S.  Dak.);  Warba,  110,799  (Minn.,  N. 
Dak.  and  Me.);  Earlaine  No.  2,  97,287 
(Me).;  Mesaba,  14,412  (Minn.);  Menomi- 
nee, 13,288  (Mich.) ;  Kasota,  12,575  (Nebr. 
and  Minn.);  California  Pride,  11,667 
(Calif.);  Brown  Beauty,  5.281  (Colo.), 
and  a  number  of  other  varieties  each 
with  a  production  of  less  than  5,000 
bushels. 


ISothing  is  wrong  with  the  mind  of  the  man  who 

minds  his  own  business. 

ALBERT  C.  ROEMHILD 

COMMISSION    MERCHANT 
Wholesale  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Phone,  Lombard  1000  122  Dock  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 
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MEMBERSHIPS — NEW  &  RENEWALS 


Since  Last  Issue  of  The  Guide  Posl 


Nathan  Wanamaker,  Lehigh 
John  P.  Moyer,  Berks 
F.  J.  Lindner,  Schuylkill 
Harry  K.  Fowler,  Lehigh 
J.  A.  Jones,  Northampton 
Dewey  Scheller,  Monroe 
Robert  J.  Yonkin,  Sullivan 
Frank  Rohe,  Sullivan 
Kemerly  Conner,  Sullivan 
Kenneth  Bowman,  York 
J.  Mont  McGinnis,  York 
Elvin  Huntzinger,  Schuylkill 
H.  J.  Henninger,  Lehigh 
Ralph  Kresge,  Wyoming 
Ambrose  Keller,  Maryland 
A.  Irwin  Hostetter,  Adams 
A.  C.  Ramseyer,  Ohio 
George  W.  Tallman,  Schuylkill 
Clarke  Clemmer,  Massachusetts 
Mahlon  King,  Chester 
Clayton  Snyder,  Lehigh 
Harold  Kuhns,  Lehigh 
Ivan  Miller,  Erie 
Frank  H.  Krause,  Lehigh 
George  F,  Krause,  Lehigh 
Lee  W.  Ellehberger,  Huntingdon 
Marshall  Jones,  Chester 
Calvin  M.  Will,  Somerset 


Lewis  Stutzman,  Indiana 
John  Schrope,  Schuylkill 
Clyde  A.  Eshelman,  Lancaster 
K.  W.  Lauer,  Dauphin 
C.  A.  Penney,  Tioga 
Ed  Malley,  New  York 
Levi  Brubaker,  Lancaster 
Paul  Fehlen,  Michigan 
John  A.  Sykora,  Potter 

F.  A.  Westrick,  Cambria 
A.  D.  Weaver,  Cambria 
Gerald  Springer,  Cambria 
Charles  H.  Harmony,  Lehigh 
Clyde  Klouser,  Schuylkill 

A.  J.  Henninger,  Lehigh 
L.  O.  Thompson,  York 

G.  D.  Geiselman,  Adams 
Victor  Snyder,  Schuylkill 
Leon  Epler,  Northumberland 
John  H.  Menges,  Adams 
Elam  King,  Chester 

A.  C.  Hacker,  Lehigh 
J.  Ralph  George,  Lehigh 
Leroy  Hoffman,  Lehigh 
Fred  D.  Leiby,  Lehigh 
William  B.  Krause,  Lehigh 
J.  E.  Slade,  Lehigh 
H.  F.  Mahle,  Lehigh 


BETTER 


CHIEF  PETOSKEY 


OlST«iBUTtO  RY   TJ^ 

-      MICHIGA 

'_J0TAT0   GROWERS  I 

S  CADILLAC    -  MiCtB 


OUTSTANDING 

Tf    Potato  Growers 

of  21  different  states  enjoy 

INCREASED  PRODUCTION 
BETTER   QUALITY    and 
GREATER   PROFITS 

by  using 


Chief  Petoskey  Brand 
Certified  Seed  Potatoes 


^^^     FROM      •! 


Backed  by  26  successful 
years  of  supplying  seed 

to  the 
AMERICAN  FARMER 


MICHIGAN  POTATO  GROWERS  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

CADILLAC,  MICHIGAN 


Itj^.l-J-'^i^^i^trii^S^a.-  'VnH^i^viJ!:^^, 
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Herman  L.  Bashore,  Lebanon 

Guy  Stutzman,  Indiana 

Harry  Poorbaugh,  Schuylkill 

Hugh  McPherson,  York 

Lester  Lohr,  Somerset 

Roy  Wotring,  Lehigh 

Clark  B.  Hower,  Montour 

N.  J.  Bashore,  Lebanon 

Don  Stearns,  Potter 

C.  T.  Bastian  Lehigh 

Carl  L.  Trexler,  Berks 

F.  A.  Westrick,  Jr.,  Cambria 

H.  Ward  Zimmer,  Cameron 

Curtis  H.  Adams,  Berks 

Stephen  Stimpfle,  Lehigh 

Walter  D.  Seem,  Lehigh 

Francis  Yahner,  Cambria 

William  M.  Stine,  Lehigh 

Arthur  D.  Creitz,  Lehigh 

Edward  Comstock,  Tioga 

J.  J.  Crossley,  Columbia 

Wallace  Golden,  Fulton 

Nelson  L.  Fisher,  Clarion 

Arthur  D.  Shaffer,  Cambria 

Andrew  Bolish,  Carbon 

Cyrus  B.  Ferguson,  Lancaster 

Harry  C.  Neff,  Lancaster 

John  J.  Daniel,  Dauphin 

Ray  Hoffman,  Columbia 

George  T.  Baxter,  Fayette 

Norman  C.  Strohl,  Carbon 

Harry  E.  Graver,  Carbon 

Fred  Whiton,  Massachusetts 

A.  P.  Heim,  Schuylkill 

James  W.  Loper,  Tioga 

Elmer  W.  Kunkel,  Lehigh 

George  W.  H.  Schneck,  Lehigh 

Roy  R.  Hess,  Columbia 

N.  E.  Dietrick,  Berks 

Alvin  Wissler,  Lancaster 

Robert  M.  Baker,  Ohio 

W.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Carbon 

Peter  L.  Holtz.  Cambria 

Elias  Z.  Musser,  Lancaster 

Robert  E.  Rupert,  Fulton 

Walter  J.  Rupp,  Cumberland 

Melvin  G.  Scholler,  Fulton 

Carson  T.  Mertz,  Mercer 

Richard  Hornaberger,  Columbia 

Producers  Co-op.  Exchange,  Chester 

John  N.  Stoltzfus,  Chester 

Dymond  Bros.,  Luzerne 

Ira  Varner,  Indiana 

T.  R.  Auker,  Snyder 

Frank  Metzger,  Lehigh 

R.  K.  Wagner,  Westmoreland 

Ira  H.  Zimmerman,  Cumberland 

Arthur  Mohler,  Lebanon 

Bert  Fox,  Warren 

Charles  Little,  York 

Walter  Good,  Berks 

E.  L.  Nixon,  Centre 

F.  S.  Baldi,  Philadelphia 
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W.  G.  Donaldson,  Venango 

Ralph  H.  Bange,  York 

Paul  Wessner,  Lehigh 

Paul  L.  Bock,  Chester 

Byron  A.  Breisch,  Schuylkill 

Carl  D.  Hullinger,  New  York 

S.  W.  Dailey,  Potter 

H.  A.  Reiley,  Michigan 

George  Henninger,  Northampton 

Lloyd  Heebner,  Montgomery 

Willard  Hamm,  Lehigh 

J.  Hansen  French,  Montgomery 

H.  H.  Snavely,  Lancaster 

Harry  Kimmel,  Indiana 

Edgar  Beck,  York 

Weaver  Sander,  Lebanon 

Erwin  Whitaker,  Northampton 

J.  C.  Schutd,  Lancaster 

A.  T.  Blakeslee,  Monroe 

A.  A.  Merrick,  Philadelphia 

Guy  S.  Reed,  Schuylkill 

Kenneth  Beaver,  Perry 

Howard  Fox,  Warren 

William  Beam,  Chester 

John  K.  Wolgemuth,  Lancaster 

C.  L.  Goodling,  Philadelphia 
H.  E.  Millard,  Lebanon 

A.  J.  Donaldson,  Venango 

Paul  Peter,  Lehigh 

J.  S.  Cobb,  Centre 

Fred  J.  Hunsicker,  Northampton 

Ralph  M.  Hetherington,  Schuylkill 

A.  W.  Wiggins,  Lackawanna 

H.  C.  McWilliams,  Cambria 

George  R.  Jackson,  Chester 

Robert  Henninger,  Northampton 

Wilbur  Seipt,  Montgomery 

O.  W.  Beachley,  Somerset 

H.  S.  Lute,  Cambria 

Leroy  Shutt,  Bucks 

Marvin  Sell,  Lehigh 

Amos  Eberly,  Lancaster 

Roy  W.  H.  Maurer,  Potter 

Clyde  A.  Zehner,  Dauphin 

A.  B.  Carey,  New  York 

John  Mallery,  Mercer 

Bernard  Wanamaker,  Lehigh 

W.  D.  Anderson,  York 

Robert  Getz,  Carbon 

Leroy  Getz,  Carbon 

Warren  Getz,  Monroe 

Paul  Hiestand,  Lancaster 

J.  P.  McKnight,  Northampton 

George  Bishop,  Bucks 

D.  M.  Seem,  Lehigh 
John  B.  Weaver,  York 
Raymond  Schrack,  Clinton 
Ross  R.  Miller,  York 
Charles  Geiger,  Lehigh 
Roy  Heyer,  Northampton 
C.  B.  Musser,  York 
Morris  S.  Kriebel,  Berks 
F.  C.  Brehm,  Indiana 
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Cletrac  joins  OLIVER 


News  for  every  farmer  who  owns  a  tractor 
or  expects  to  own  one!  To  The  OLIVER  Corporation,  long  known 
for  quality  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  Wheel  Type  Tractors, 
is  now  joined  another  famous  name  and  product.  The  "Cletrac** 
Track  Type  Tractor  is  now  a  product  of  The  OLIVER  Corporation! 

The  modern  "Cletrac*'  plant  at  Cleveland  is  now  one  of  the  six 
plants  making  Oliver  products. 

To  farmers  and  ranchers,  this  union  of  strong  engineering  and 
manufacturing  organizations  means  a  complete  line  of  tractors 
of  both  wheel  and  track  types  especially  designed  for  farm  serv^ 
ice.  It  means  the  finest  in  wheel-'type  tractors  to  meet  most 
farm  needs  and  the  best  in  track -type  tractors  where  that  type 
is  required  for  hills,  marshy  or  muck  land,  or  special  crop  re- 
quirements. 

The  dealers  who  sell  Oliver  and  "Cletrac*'  Tractors  are  now  in 
position  to  serve  you  more  completely  than  ever.  The  OLIVER 
Corporation,  400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois  .  .  . 
hfonch  Office:  1420  Mayflower  Street,  Horrisburg,  Pa. 

The  OLIVER  Corporation 
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FAROUH^ 


ybRK,PA. 


Farquhar  Iron  Age  Two  Row 
High-Speed  Automatic  Potato  Planter 


Li/oridd   JLar^esl  ^eiiinf 

POTATO  PLANTER 


REASONS    WHY: 


Iron  Age  exclusive  feed  and  place- 
ment mechanism  with  the  multi- 
way  adjustable  picker  wheel,  as- 
sures automatic  and  accurate  plant- 
ing. 

Band-Way  fertilizer  placement  sci- 
entifically places  fertilizer  where  it 
is  most  needed  for  all  types  of  soil 
conditions. 

Flexibility  in  planting  is  obtained 
by  choice  of  five  different  types  of 
opening  plows,  three  sizes  of  cover- 
ing discs,  and  five  different  plant- 
ing shoes. 

Strength  and  dependability  are  built 
into  every  Iron  Age  planter  .  .  .  the 
result  of  more  than  fiftv  years  of 
research  and  strenuous  field  tests. 
Iron  Age  factory  trained  experts 
work  closely  with  both  dealer  and 
farmer.  Adequate  stocks  of  replace- 
ment parts  eliminate  costly  delay  in 
event  of  breakdown. 


FERTILIZER 


FERTILIZER 


ONLY  IRON  AGE  HAS  BAND-WAY 


Illustrated  above  are  the  three  meth- 
ods used  in  Band-Way  planting  to  as- 
sure scientific  placement  of  fertilizer 
where  it  is  needed,  when  it  is  needed. 

1.  STANDARD  BAND-WAY:  Places 
fertilizer  in  continuous  bands  of 
equal  amounts  on  each  side  and 
slightly  below  seed. 

2.  HI-LO  BAND-WAY:  Places  fer- 
tilizer in  bands  of  equal  amounts; 


on  one  side  slightly  below,  on  other 
side  much  deeper. 

3.  HI-LO  UNEQUAL  BAND:  Same 
as  Hi-Lo  Band-Way  except  upper 
band  contains  2^%  and  lower  band 
75%  of  the  plant  food. 

This  proven  method  of  fertilizer 
placement  is  the  adopted  standard 
of  thousands  of  leading  growers  all 
over  the  world.  Write  today  for  cata- 
log. 


COLLEGE 


VISION 
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Some  reasons  for  slow  ir- 
regular deliveries  —  Potato 
counties  had  70  to  110  inches 
of  snowfall  in  3-4  weeks. — 
Dead-end  roads  were  the 
rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. 
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A. B. FARQUHAR  COMPANY.  YORK.  PA 


2202  Duke  Street 


York,  Pennsylvania 
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The  House  That 

FARMERS  BUILT 

Through  Voluntary  Cooperation 


T 


^  HAT'S  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion ...  the  cooperative  that  farmers  of  the  Keystone  State  have 
themselves  built  up  in  ten  years. 

Farmers  who  use  Farm  Bureau  Service  have  ownership  and 
control  in  two  large  fertilizer  mixing  plants,  two  feed  mills,  a 
dust  mixing  and  blending  plant,  a  seed  drying,  cleaning  and 
processing  plant,  two  oil  blending  plants,  a  barn  equipment  and 
assembly  factory,  a  paint  factory,  two  large  wholesale  ware- 
houses, 45  local  stores  and  warehouses,  nine  trailer  transport 
trucks  and  a  large  office  building. 

Economy  —  Speed 

These  facilities  have  been  created  to  produce  and  distribute 
Farm  Bureau  Quality  Products  economically  and  speedily.  Join 
the  Farm  Bureau  members  who  use  Farm  Bureau  fertilizers, 
fuels,  lubricating  oils,  insecticides,  fungicides,  feeds,  seeds, 
paint  and  other  farm  supplies.  More  than  50,000  Pennsylvania 
farmers  find  that  Farm  Bureau  Services  pay. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  BUREAU  COOPERATIVE 

ASSOCIATION 

Owned  and  controlled  by  Pennsylvania  Farmers 

3607  DERRY  STREET  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Call  Your  Nesresl  Farm  Bureau  Co-op  or  Service  Agent 
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THE  RUTS  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Discussion  Summarization  by  Dr.  E.  W.  NIXON, 
Agricultural  Councilor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council 


The  trouble  with  Agriculture  all  over 
Pennsylvania  today  is  that  the  leader- 
ship has  lost  its  imagination. 

The  dividends  of  too  much  caution 
and  security  are  twiddling  iteration  and 
self-satisfaction. 

It  is  better  to  have  adventured  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  made  mis- 
takes, than  to  have  become  stagnant  in 
mind  and  imagination,  with  a  horizon 
bounded  by  security  and  conformity. 

Only  the  dead  know  complete  se- 
curity; conformity  is  the  hobgoblin  of 
Uttle  minds. 

There  is  hardly  a  sphere  of  human 
activity,  whether  it  be  production,  con- 
servation, reclamation,  transportation, 
cooperation;  whether  it  be  in  politics, 
education,  science  or  in  religion,  that 
there  is  not  a  cry  and  a  need  for  leaders. 

Never  before  have  there  been  so 
many  profoundly  important  causes,  so- 
cial and  economic,  dying  for  the  lack  of 
intelligent,  practical,  rural  and  indus- 
trial leadership.  It  is  a  coordinated  co- 
operative mankind  that  must  make 
civilization  work. 

Behold  how  miserable  is  man  when 


the  foot  of  the  conqueror  is  on  his  neck. 
It  matters  not  whether  that  conqueror 
is  his  fellow  man,  the  elements  over 
which  he  has  no  control,  or  a  social  or 
economic  regime — he  is  still  miserable. 
The  yoke  of  the  conqueror,  whether 
it  be  hazel  brush  or  goldenrod,  cannot 
be  thrown  off  by  coasting  along  on  the 
momentum  of  education,  social  stand- 
ing or  the  pioneering  of  others. 

It  requires  vision,  faith,  courage,  en- 
thusiasm, imagination,  cooperation  and 
the  dignity  of  labor  to  put  Rural 
America  on  a  par  with  Urban  America. 
Is  it  worth  the  effort?  It  is  Rural 
America's  challenge;  it  is  Urban 
America's  responsibility. 

We  dare  not  raise  up  a  generation 
ignorant  of  the  land  and  unappreciative 
of  it.  If  we  lose  our  grip  on  the  soil,  if 
we  allow  it  to  be  depleted  by  human 
greed,  and  ruined  by  stupid  selfishness 
— then  we,  ourselves — City  and  Country 
alike — shall  be  doomed  to  exhaustion 
and  extinction. 

The  foregoing  is  what  was  gleaned 
from  a  discussion  on  the  introductory 
topic— "The  Ruts  in  Agriculture." 
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The  discussion  group  was  made  up  of 
J.  A.  Donaldson,  Chairman  Austin  Don- 
aldson, Winston  Donaldson,  Rev.  Ho- 
senplug,  George  Kennedy,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Diets,  Mrs.  Brown,  Ivan  Miller,  Frank 
Dodd,  Mr.  Fowler  of  New  York  City  and 
Dr.  Nixon. 

In  this  group  it  was  at  first  difficult  to 
keep  the  discussion  from  wandering  far 
afield.  By  and  large,  however,  a  cen- 
tral theme  was  pretty  well  adhered  to 
—that  of  "Rural  Betterment." 

Another  topic  presented:  "The  Grange 
lives  up  to  its  ritual;  is  it  living  up  to 
its  responsibility  in  Rural  Progress?" 

Could  the  Grange  or  should  it  take 
over  commodity  business  organizations? 

Just  where  does  the  church  fit  into 
a  program  of  rural  economic  develop- 
ment? It  was  agreed  that  rural  pros- 
perity portends  rural  church  growth 
and  interest.  There  are  a  lot  of  rural 
churches  closing  their  doors  in  Penn- 
sylv*inia.   Is  it  a  good  or  bad  omen? 

Under  this  general  theme.  Rural  Pros- 
perity, the  question,  "What  is  the  most 
important  factor  underlying  successful 
potato  production?"  was  asked. 

The  answers  centered  around  soil, 
temperature,  elevation,  rainfall,  cheap 
land,  expensive  land,  access  to  popula- 
tion, but  after  a  thorough  going-over  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  successful 
potato  production  is  most  dependent  on 
the  grower  himself. 

This  fact,  it  was  further  agreed,  was 
first  most  indelibly  impressed  by  the 
"All  Pennsylvania  Bus  Tour"  in  1927, 
where  a  genuine,  successful  potato 
grower  was  observed  at  every  stop. 
Since  then,  every  county  but  two  has 
furnished  at  least  one  400  bushel  po- 
tato grower.  The  state  now  boasts  of 
over  2300  four  hundred  bushel  potato 
growers.  This  is  successful  potato  pro- 
duction in  any  man's  language, 

Since  this  tour  many  competent  grow- 
ers have  taken  up  abandoned  farm  land 
in  all  sections  of  Pennsylvania  and  con- 
verted it  into  successful  potato  farms. 

"Why  does  any  one  grow  potatoes?" 

was  the  next  topic  considered.  The  dis- 
cussion had  not  proceeded  far  until  it 
became  evident  that  there  were  two 
lines  of  reasoning  advanced. 

The  first,  the  same  as  actuates  the 
squirrel  in  storing  nuts  in  the  trees — 
root,  hog,  or  die.  One  boy  in  the  group 
actuaUy  did  ask,  "Why  would  any  one?" 
To  many  who  grow  potatoes  it  is  about 
as  good  as  anything  else  on  the  farm. 


To  another  group  who  pay  not  only 
taxes  but  income  taxes  from  the  potato 
crop,  who  have  paid  the  mortgage  and 
*  perhaps  a  little  besides,  there  comes  an- 
other line  of  thinking.  To  these  there 
comes  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  in  accomplishment,  enforced 
by  a  certain  amount  of  economic  se- 
curity. It  was  agreed  that  on  this  latter 
group  rests  a  certain  amount  of  coni- 
munity  responsibility.  There  ought  to 
be  a  plan  or  project  whereby  such  op- 
erators would  get  a  keen  sense  of  satis- 
faction and  pleasure  in  seeing  some  of 
their  surplus  earnings  advancing  to  the 
everlasting  benefit  of  the  community. 
Such  projects  or  plans  could  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  observers  would  not  only 
say,  "Look  what  these  have  done  for  the 
community"  but  also  "Look  what  these 
have  done  to  the  sponsors." 

Name  the  Characteristics  of  the  Suc- 
cessful Potato  Grower. 

He  must  have  vision,  judgment  and 
initiative;  he  must  inspire  confidence, 
and  enthusiasm;  he  must  be  honest  and 
consistent.  He  must  have  faith  to  be- 
lieve and  courage  to  do. 

How  many  or  what  other  activities 
can  the  successful  potato  grower  be  en- 
gaged in? 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  dis- 
cussion group  was  that  two  major  ac- 
tivities are  enough.  Many  successful 
potato  growers  have  little  else  but  po- 
tatoes and  related  activities  on  their 
minds.  Potatoes  and  dairying  fit  togeth- 
er the  poorest. 

It  was  agreed  that  successful  potato 
growers  avoid  activities  that  get  them 
into  the  ruts.  Leadership  never  hurts 
successful  potato  growers;  in  fact,  there 
is  some  question  of  success  without  it. 
Time  spent  in  becoming  a  "leading"  po- 
tato grower  is  well  paid  in  two  ways. 

What  is  the  approximate  minimum, 
economic  unit  of  potato  growing? 

The  discussion  group  agreed  that 
1,000  hens  is  subsistance  for  man  and 
wife. 

1500  hens  pays  for  some  extras.  2500 
hens  requires  another  helper  for  the 
man  and  wife. 

10  cows  will  do  for  man  and  wife 
what  1000  hens  will  do.  25  cows  equals 
2500  hens. 

Selective  service  has  set  32  acres  of 
potatoes  per  man.  We  know  that  50 
acres  of  potatoes  per  family  have  furn- 
ished  it   with   all   the   household    and 
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farmstead  conveniences.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  any  proportional  combina- 
tion of  the  above  is  economical  and 
practical. 

What  is  the  impetus  which  perpetu- 
ates and  causes  the  Pennsylvania  Potato 
Growers'  Association  to  pulsate? 

First,  it  has  a  spray  program  without 

which  no  potato  industry  could  be  main- 
tained. 

Second,  it  has  a  400  bushel  potato 
club  which  sets  a  standard  for  yield.  A 
profitable  potato  industry  is  based  on 
yield  per  acre. 

Third,  all  acts,  however  trivial  or  im- 
portant which  affect  the  industry  are  en- 
tered into  only  after  thorough  group 
discussion. 

Fourth,  it's  public  relations,  includ- 
ing it's  marketing  program  are  set  up 
on  a  broad  base.  It  is  free  to  work  with 
any  non-partisan  or  non-patronage  seek- 
ing groups  for  the  advancement  of  the 
potato  industry  in  all  its  phases. 

Fifth,  through  Camp  Potato  and  the 
joint  conference  programs,  it  is  explor- 
ing the  social  and  economic  aspects  of 
Rural  Life  and  Agricultural  Ruts. 

Finally,  the  potato  growers  of  Penn- 
sylvania came  up  from  the  grass  roots. 
They  know  poverty.  They  appreciate 
the  problems  of  Rural  Pennsylvania 
and  they  know  what  makes  the  wheels 
go  round. 


FOR  SALE 

Certified 
Seed  Potatoes 

RUSSETS  —  SEBAGO 

Frank  Fisher  Farms 

BoswelL  Somerset  County 
Phone  Boswell  l-R-14 


FOR    SALE 

Ford  truck  with  8 -row  potato 
spray  boom  attached  front. 

Cultivator  2-row  for  Cleveland 
General  Tractor. 

J.  L.  REITZ,  ESTATE 

« 

Lewisburg,  Penna. 


Certified 

SEED 
POTATOES 

Maine  and  Michigan  sources, 
produced  by  experienced  growers 
in  proven  seed  sections  where  soil 
and  climate  assure  vigorous,  de- 
pendable foundation  stock.  Dem- 
onstrations conducted  in  numerous 
field  tests  prove  —  Certified  Seed 
that  has  passed  rigid  inspections 
direct  from  these  areas  is  essential 
for  maximum  yields  with  mini- 
mum grading  waste.  Good  seed 
only  slightly  increases  planting 
cost  but  has  a  marked  effect  on 


mcome. 


I 


GREEN   MOUNTAIN 

RUSSET     RURAL 

IRISH  COBBLER 

KATAHDIN 

SEBAGO 

Know  your  source  of  seed.  Write 
or  wire  for  information  and 
prices  on  your  requirements  for 
Spring    planting. 


I 


Dougherti]  Seed  Growers 


WILLIAMSPORT 


PENNA. 
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ROTATIONS  FOR  POTATOES 

A.  L.  HACKER,  Lehigh  County  Agent 
Presented  at  Farm  Show  Meeting 


After  observing  potato  growing  and 
potato  farmers  in  Lehigh  County  for  the 
past  quarter  century,  I  may  be  at  least 
partially  qualified  to  open  this  discus- 
sion. 

Looking  at  this  problem  from  a  perma- 
nent, normal  viewpoint,  we  can  make 
this  prediction.  There  will  be  fewer  po- 
tato growers  in  the  United  States  than 
now.  It  will  be  more  competitive  and 
more  exacting.  It  is  doubtful,  in  my 
opinion  whether  we  can  ever  regain  the 
high  rate  of  consumption  per  capita 
which  prevailed  in  the  period  of  the 
"full  dinner  pail"  slogan  days  of  the 
early  part  of  this  century. 

Therefore  assuming  that  my  predic- 
tion is  correct,  it  will  resolve  itself  in- 
to confining  potato  growing  to  areas 
which  are  extremely  well  adapted, 
close  to  market  and  it  will  force  a  strict 
adherence  to  methods  of  production 
which  will  practically  guarantee  high 
yields  of  high  quality  potatoes.  It  will 
mean  a  rotation  with  an  organic  build- 
ing background.  It  will  be  a  somewhat 
longer  rotation.  It  will  be  programs 
backed  up  by  confidence,  by  experience, 
by  knowledge,  by  good  equipment,  and 
by  an  educational  program. 

The  Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers' 
Association  is  known  largely  as  a 
marketing  organization.  Is  it  not  more 
of  an  educational  movement?  Getting 
people  to  change  their  ideas  and  their 
practices  is  education. 

Now  the  question  of  keeping  up 
fertility,  producing  a  good  crop  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  is  like  the  production 
of  a  symphony.  Or  like  getting  a  good 
baseball  team.  We  cannot  concentrate 
entirely  on  one  or  two  essentials.  If  we 
think  only  of  good  pitchers  or  a  good  in- 
field, we  may  overlook  the  importance 
of  scoring  runs.  A  baseball  team  also 
needs  good  hitters. 

A  well  planned  rotation  will  act  as  a 
"backer  up"  of  good  seed,  spraying, 
fertilizer,  and  so  on. 

In  my  judgment  we  may  divide  potato 
rotations  into  three  categories: — 
No.  I.    The  three  year  rotation — 

1.  Winter  grain  (wheat  or  barley) 

2.  Legume  hay,  preferably  alfalfa 

3.  Potatoes 

The  only  flexibility  I  would  put  in 


this  rotation  is  my  choice  of  a  legume. 
It  might  be  straight  alfalfa,  but  I  lean 
toward  a  mixture,  with  clover  and  even 
a  little  timothy. 

The  impression  is  not  well  founded 
that  wire  worms  are  encouraged  when  a 
bit  of  timothy  is  seeded  in  the  fall  with 
the  wheat  to  produce  a  mixed  sod  in  a 
three  year  rotation. 

The  number  of  farms  or  even  the 
growers  who  can  safely  operate  on  a 
three  year  rotation  is  limited.  This  re- 
quires the  greatest  skill  and  the  most 
ideal  conditions.  It  also  offers  the 
greatest  possibilities.  It  is  my  favorite 
rotation. 
No.  II.  The  four  year  rotation. 

1.  Wheat,  hay,  corn,  potatoes. 

This  reduces  the  potato  acreage  but 
not  necessarily  the  yield.  It  is  adapted 
to  farms  which  can  grow  corn  success- 
fully, and  where  manure  is  produced 
from  livestock.  It  allows  for  part  of 
the  corn  ground  to  be  planted  with  oats 
or  soybeans  or  a  canning  crop.  It  may  be 
called  a  "safer**  rotation. 
No.  III.  The  five  year  plan. 

This  is  for  the  general  farm,  where 
livestock  is  balanced  off  against  the  cash 
crops.  Where  labor  is  plentiful  and 
where  potatoes  are  not  likely  to  be 
treated  like  a  stepchild,  because  it  is 
not  regarded  as  the  principal  enter- 
prise. 

Many  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  has  been 
ruined,  because  on  the  general  farm, 
spraying  was  neglected  during  wheat 
and  hay  harvest  or  the  weeds  got  a 
start  during  that  period. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  four  and  five  year  rotation.  It  is 
more  flexible  because  it  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  some  other  cash  crops 
like  sweet  corn,  canning  tomatoes  and 
peas.  The  value  of  the  manure  is  also 
important. 

In  the  longer  rotation  of  course,  corn  is 
an  important  crop  where  livestock  is 
raised.  It  is  doubtful  whether  livestock 
can  be  kept  profitably  to  any  large  ex- 
tent in  a  three  year  setup.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  would  be  that  poul- 
try fits  in  fairly  well. 

To  come  back  to  a  three  year  rotation, 
I  am  talking  to  a  100  per  cent  potato 
farmer.   All  the  time  and  effort  is  con- 


Pruit  storage  room  treated  with  Cuprinol, 
Pettnsylvania  State  College. 


Stops  Mildew 

in 
Produce  Storage 


The  rooms  of  the  Apple  Storage  Building  at  Pennsylvania  Stote  College 
were  treated  during  the  Summer  of  1943  with  Cuprinol. 

Filled  with  fruit  that  Fall,  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  mildew  in 
these  rooms  since  the  Cuprinol  treatment.  Consequently  no  mildew  re- 
moval has  been  necessary,  no  white  washing  or  painting  called  for. 

You,  too,  can  prevent  mildew  in  storage  rooms  by  Cuprinol  treatment 
of  all  wood  walls,  ceilings  and  floors.  Easily  applied  by  brush  or  spray 
.  .  .  and  the  Cuprinol  treated  wood,  which  eliminates  mildew,  has  no 
harmful  effect  on  the  stored  produce. 

Also  recommended  is  Cuprinol  treatment 
for  flats  and  greenhouse  benches.  New 
York  State  Agricultural  College  reports  that 
Cuprinol  is  an  exception  among  wood  pre- 
servatives tested  by  them  in  that  it  has 
proven  non-toxic  for  greenhouse  use. 

With  brush  application  in  storage  rooms, 
allow  1  gallon  for  400  square  feet. 

For  prices,  names  of  distributors,  and 
other  information,  write 

CUPRINOL,  Inc.,  34  Spring  Lane,  Boston  9,  Mass. 
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centrated  on  this  crop.  That  is  what  I 
like  about  it.  Since  it  offers  the  greatest 
risk  in  off  years,  and  there  will  be  off 
years,  it  also  presents  the  greatest  pos- 
sibilities. Therefore,  I  recommend  it 
only  for  those  who  are  so  fortunate 
that  most  of  the  risk  is  eliminated.  In 
the  lighter  soils  of  the  Lehigh  belt  and 
in  some  other  sections  of  the  State  the 
wheat,  alfalfa,  potato,  combination  has 
proved  itself. 

Only  during  emergencies  and  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  would  I  consider  a  two 
year  rotation.  There  are  scab  problems, 
millipeds  and  erosion.  If  I  were  to  step 
up  acreage  for  a  few  years  I  would  just 


as  leave  select  my  best  fields  and  grow 
potatoes  after  potatoes.  So  far  as  ero- 
sion is  concerned,  I  have  seen  very  few 
good  potato  growers  who  have  had 
trouble.  There  will  be  more  soil  loss  of 
course,  where  large  areas  are  put  un- 
der the  plow.  In  the  three  year  rota- 
tion only  one-third  of  the  area  is  sub- 
jected to  serious  erosion  at  any  one  time 
for  most  of  the  year.  In  this  rotation, 
very  satisfactory  strip  cropping  can  be 
practiced.  The  strips  can  be  made  32 
rows  wide  for  an  eight-row  sprayer. 
That  makes  a  90  foot  strip,  and  for  10- 
row  sprayers  the  strips  are  105  feet 
wide. 


PLOWING  UNDER  FERTILIZER 

FOR  POTATOES 

by  S.  D.  GRAY,  American  Potash  Institute 
For  further  details  see  Mr.  Gray's  article  in  The  Guide  Post  of  December  1943 

Field  experiments  conducted  by  the 
writer  in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Cooperative  Potato  Growers  As- 
sociation during  the  past  four  years 
have  shown  that  when  about  one  half 
of  the  total  fertilizer  application  is 
plowed  under  with  the  balance  in  bands 
at  planting  time,  potato  stands  are  bet- 
ter and  the  yields  significantly  larger, 
than  when  all  of  the  fertilizer  is  applied 
in  bands. 

When  these  experiments  were  started, 
farmers  as  well  as  official  agricultural 
advisers  were  admittedly  skeptical 
about  the  outcome.  They  had  seen  the 
transition  from  antiquated  methods  of 
twenty  to  thirty  years  ago  to  the  pres- 
ent day  planter-distributor  which  be- 
sides being  infinitely  more  efficient  than 
earlier  equipment  was  ahnost  universal- 
ly used.  Their  reluctance  therefore  to 
become  unduly  enthusiastic  about  new 
ideas  on  fertilizer  application  methods 
was  quite  understandable. 

But  facts  are  facts  and  truth  has  a 
way  of  coming  out  on  top.  The  facts  are 
simple.  In  this  whole  matter  of  efficient 
application  of  fertilizers  the  problem 
now  as  it  always  has  been  is  to  supply 
the  right  proportion  and  right  amount 
of  the  essential  plant  food  elements,  in 
the  right  place  to  insure  freedom  from 
fertilizer  injury  and  the  maximum  yield 
and  quality.  We  know  pretty  much 
what  rates  of  the  essential  plant  foods  to 
use  under  different  rotation  systems  on 


One  of  the  many  ideas  on 
"Broadcasting  Fertilizer" 


different  soil  types  and  the  official  re- 
commendations based  on  research  are 
our  best  guide.  We  also  know  from  this 
same  research  how  much  fertilizer  per 
acre  we  can  use  safely  with  the  present 
type  of  fertilizer  distributor.  What  it 
does  not  show,  however,  is  how  much 
more  fertilizer  can  be  profitably  used,  if 
applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  in- 
crease its  efficiency. 

The  present  day  planter-distributors 
which  place  the  fertilizer  in  bands  to 
each  side  of  the  row  and  on  a  level  with 
the  seed  price  are  a  tribute  to  the  men 
who  designed  them.  They  have  in- 
creased markedly  the  efficiency  in  ferti- 
lizer use.  They  have  been  a  boon  to  com- 
mercial potato  growing.  In  principle 
Continued  on  page  twenty-one 


PACKAGING 


POTATOES   •  FERTILIZERS 
SOY  BEAN  PRODUCTS 


£^aiia^QS  -m^i^tf  'Put if  fCta^i  Sach 


SINGLE  WALL 


DUPLEX 


TRIPLEX 


FOUR  WALL 


EQUiTAStB'S  "b«tfe7  than  ever"  pap^r  sli«ppin9  tacks  9itt  the  choice  of  America's 
Uading  packers  of  chemicals  and  produce.  Designed  to  assure  maximum  profecfion 
for  your  products.  You  will  be  proud,  too,  of  the  brflliant,  clear  cut  printing  on 
EQUiTABLE  bags,  if  your  needs  require  it.  EQUiTABLE'S  new  "Aquatite"  wet  streng^ 
kraft,   made  In  our  own  mills,  is  available, 

EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO. 

itkern  Plant:  4700  31st  Placfi,  Long  Islam!  Olty  •  Sootkeri  f\$»X  &  Paptr  Mftis:  Orai^;  tti^ 


.^f^gW-i-^Hg 


^  .-^J 


WAREHOUSES  IN: 


Allentown,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Boeton,  Mass.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111..  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Oolunyinu 
Ohio,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Los  Angeka.  Cal.,  MemohiM. 
T«in.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Roohaster,  N.  Y.,  St.  Louia,  Mo.,  St.  Paul,  Minn..  Washington.  D.  C,  Young*town. 
v>lUo. 
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Announcing: 

THE  1945  PROJECT  POTATO  PLAN 

For  Junior  Potato  Growers 

$15  FOR  THE  BEST,  ORIGINAL,  WORKABLE  PROJECT 

PLAN  FOR  1945 

Submit  your  plan  (typed  and  double  spaced)  on  or  before  May  15th.  1945  to 

C.  F.  H.  Wuesthoff,  Exec.  Sec'y  and  Gen.  Mgr.. 

Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers'  Association 

410  Campbell  St.,  Williamsport  11,  Pennsylvania 

For  suggestions  and  ideas — consult  March,  April,  May,  1944  Guide  Posts  and 

write  above  office  for  further  references. 


"The  Project  Plan" 

We  definitely  are  of  the  opinion  that  every  worthwhile  enterprise 
should  have  a  specific  plan  of  action.  Such  a  plan  might  well  be  con- 
sidered a  Blue  Print  with  specifications.  To  be  effective  and  worthwhile 
it  should  be  made  carefully,  thoughtfully  and  finally  put  down  on  paper 
in  black  and  white,  BEFORE  the  enterprise  is  launched. 

To  arrange  a  program  or  Plan  of  Action,  the  owner  or  manager  of 
the  potato  project  must  have  certain  fundamentally  basic  ideas  in  mind. 
The  scope  of  the  project  to  be  attempted,  the  investment  involved,  the 
possibilities  of  producing  economically  and  the  opportunities  for  market- 
ing equitably — all  are  to  be  weighted  carefully  and  given  proportionate 
attention.  ^ 

Students  of  Vocational  Agriculture  and  4-H  Club  members  learn 
through  study,  research  and  finally  through  doing.  A  potato  project  is  a 
natural  from  the  standpoint  of  education — it  lends  itself  to  the  principle 
of  Learning  to  Do  by  Doing.  Managerial  skills  as  well  as  technical  and 
mechanical  skills  are  all  developed  in  no  small  measure  by  the  junior 
potato  grower.  The  questions  that  the  interested  student  is  constantly 
asking  himself  when  formulating  his  plan  is  (1)  What  are  the  jobs  to  be 
done?  (2)  When  should  these  jobs  be  done?  (3)  Why  should  they  be  done? 

The  editor  of  the  GUIDE  POST  feels  keenly  that  a  Project  Plan  of 
Action  should  be  developed  by  every  student  and  club  member  interested 
in  conductiong  a  major  farm  enterprise.  It  is  the  only  intelligent,  busi- 
ness-like approach  to  a  practical  farm  problem.  Make  your  plan  definite 
as  you  see  it  now  but  sufficiently  elastic,  that  adaptations  at  the  time  of 
the  doing  can  be  properly  and  practically  made  with  good  reason. 


• 

The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers  Assn, 

Incorporated 

Williamsport,  Penna. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

J.  A.  Donaldson,  President— Emlenton 
Ed  Fisher,  Vice-President — Coudersport 

CENTRAL  AREA 

M.  P.  Whitenight,  Bloomsburg 
Ed.  Fisher,  Coudersport 
Wm.  W.  Hayes,  Jersey  Shore 


WESTERN   AREA 

F.  L.  Dodd,  Columbus 

J.  A.  Donaldson,  Emlenton 

Lester  J.  Lohr,  Boswell 


EASTERN  AREA 

P.  Daniel  Frantz,  Coplay 

J.  K.  Mast,  Elverson 

Hugh  McPherson,  Bridgeton 


Purposes— -To  bring  together  for  mutual  co-operative  effort  and  service  all 
agencies  engaged  or  mterested  in  the  production,  transportation,  marketing  and 
utilization  of  potatoes  and  the  general  promotion  and  advancement  of  the  potato 
industry  in  all  its  phases. 

The  Annual  Membership  to  this  Association  is  $1.00,  which  includes  a  year's 

Subscription  to  The  Guide  Post. 


ANNOUNCING! 

MACHINERY  ADJUSTMENT  CONFERENCE 

DEARDORF'S   GARAGE 
East  Market  St.,  York,  Penna. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  8,  1945 

A  discussion  group  concurred  in  believing  that  a  machinery  adjustment  school 
might  easly  result  in  increasing  potato  yields  at  least  50  bushel  per  acre. 

There  easily  could  be  8,000  acres  represented  at  such  a  school.  On  such  an 
acreage  this  would  mean  400,000  bushels  of  potatoes  at  no  extra  cost  and  no  extra 
labor. 

For  the  grower  such  a  meeting  might  easily  make  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure  the  coming  season.  For  the  war  effort  it  means  more  food  for  man. 

AUSPICES 

Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers'   Association 
York  County  Potato  Growers'  Association 
A.  B.  Farquhar  Company 
Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council 

THE  PROGRAM 

9:00  A.M. — Planters — Fertilizer  and  Seed  Placement  Discussion 
11:00  A.M.— ^Cooperative  Storages— Building  and  Operations  Discussion. 
Business  Meeting — York  County  Potato  Growers. 

Luncheon 

1:30  P.M. — Cultivators — Progressive  Adjustments  of  Weeders  and  Cultivators. 
Discussion — 

Sprayers— Analysis  of  Quantity  and  Quality  of  Spray  in  Relation  to 

Pressure. 
Discussion — 

(A  similar  meeting  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Titusville, 

Crawford  County.  April  4th,  1945.) 


J 
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BEAN  TRACTOR  TRAILER  SPRAYERS  IN  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  ROW  SIZES 


We  are  building  all  the  sprayers  possible  from  the  materials  allo- 
cated by  the  War  Production  Board. 

BEAN  Sprayers  will  continue  to  be  built  from  the  best  materials 
and  with  the  best  workmanship.  BEAN  Sprayers  will  continue  to 
give  you  rapid,  economical  protection. 

We  will  build  for  1945  a  limited  number  of  BEAN  Rubber  Spool 
Potato  and  Onion  Graders  and  BEAN  Rubber  Roll  Potato  and 
Onion  Cleaners. 

After  Victory  watch  for  two  entirely  new  BEAN  Potato  Machines. 


John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 

(Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 


LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


^ 
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1944-45  Blue  Label 
Movement 

(Peck  Equivalenls  to  Feb.  1,  1945) 

Pennsylvania  Blue  Label  potato 
movement  for  the  1944-45  season  is  most 
gratifying.  Weather  conditions,  car 
shortage,  road  hazards,  all  contributed 
to  somewhat  of  a  slow-up  for  the  month 
of  January  which  totaled  985,856,  this 
however,  compares  most  favorably  with 
the  January  sales  for  1944  which  were 
only  446,185  peck  equivalents  or  less 
than  half  the  amount  of  this  year.  The 
grand  total  for  the  1944-45  season  thus 
far  is  3,770,888.  The  movement  for  the 
twenty  highest  counties  for  this  season 
is  as  follows: 

Erie    606,090 

Lehigh    422,697 

Somerset    366,275 

Lancaster 264,975 

Chester 217,176 

Warren   213,214 

Columbia   192,788 

Cambria   161,287 

Carbon    100,396 

Monroe   87,967 

Venango 69,153 

Schuylkill    63,542 

York    62,903 

Potter    58,183 

Luzerne    53,068 

Northampton 50,363 

Lycoming 43,045 

Crawford    41,666 

Centre 36,021 

Indiana  34,838 


■«\.Uf.- 


LAB£L 


Beware!  Beware! 

Beware  of  the  consumers*  reaction  to 
the  closed  paper  package  —  breakfast 
foods,  canned  goods,  brands,  etc.,  like- 
wise the  consumer  package  of  potatoes. 
Sales  are  definitely  faster  than  supplies 
and  deliveries — Mrs.  Housewife  wants 
more  potatoes  than  ever  before  (strange, 
when  shortages  threaten  more  are  pur- 
chased and  consumed)  but  she  wants  her 
Spuds  right — right  in  quality,  quantity 
and  in  price.  The  grower  and  packer  of 
potatoes  today  must  be  just  as  careful 
perhaps  more  careful  of  the  contents  of 


the  consumer  paper  package  than  ever 
for  a  Post-war  season  will  be  upon  us  be- 
fore we  know  it.  In  order  that  we  main- 
tain present  markets  for  future  market- 
ing seasons  it  is  up  to  us  as  growers  to 
Make  and  Keep  Blue  Labels  Right.  We 
can  undo  the  good  conscientious  work 
of  the  past  eight  years  in  the  last  few 
weeks  of  the  present  marketing  season. 
If  consumers  are  getting  their  money's 
worth  and  are  made  satisfied  customers, 
we  are  sure  of  a  good,  consistent  post- 
war market.  Packers  and  suppliers  this 
month  have  the  answer  in  their  hands. 
It  is  either  good  or  poor.  No  half  way 
marks,  no  borderline  cases.  It's  a  Good 
Blue  Label  or  a  Poor  Blue  Label.  We 
can  forestall  adverse  reactions  to  the 
Closed  Consumer  Package  Now,  this 
month. 


^\-u«. 


LABEL 


Drafted  Farm  Workers 

Alarm  caused  by  the  fear  that  the 
amended  Selective  Service  Act  would 
not  be  observed  is  subsiding.  Essential 
farm  workers  are  being  deferred  if 
proper  appeal  has  been  made  and  suf- 
ficient information  has  been  given.  Some 
have  been  inducted  because  they  fail- 
ed or  refused  to  appeal  for  deferment, 
but  the  estimate  now  is  that  only  about 
five  per  cent  of  the  reclassified  farm 
workers  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  taken 
for  military  service.  No  doubt  some  mis- 
takes have  been  made,  both  in  defer- 
ment and  in  refusal  of  deferment,  but 
that  is  to  be  expected  and  these  cases 
do  not  indicate  general  disregard  of  the 
law  under  whcih  Selective  Service  is 
operating.  The  farm  labor  situation  con- 
tinues critical,  and  production  equal  to 
that  of  the  past  two  years  now  appears 
impossible.  But  farmers  are  going  to  do 
all  they  can  to  produce  food. 


—  WANTED  — 

Man  with  20  years  experience  in 
growing  certified  seed  and  table 
stock  potatoes  would  consider 
managing,  renting  or  buying  mod. 
ern  potato  farm.  Write  Box  124, 
Towanda,  Pa. 


\ 
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Of 


The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers'  Association 

Address  presented  by  General  Manager  C.  F.  H.  WUESTHOFF 

at  the  Joint  Conference  in  January 


This   association    was    originally   or- 
ganized purely  for  educational  and  so- 
cial reasons.   It  was  a  medium  through 
which  growers  expressed  their  interests 
and  desires  to  public  educational  and 
social    agencies.     As    such,    historians 
agree  it  did  a  good  job  in  keeping  grow- 
ers acquainted  with  production  prob- 
lems and  scientific  developments.  Dem- 
onstrations,  displays  and   exhibits,   all 
educational  were  presented— tours,  for 
education  and  social  reasons  were  or- 
ganized   to    bring    growers    closer    to- 
gether and  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
practices  of  fellow  growers  in  this  state 
and  other  states.    The  old  educational 
association  did  its  job  and  did  it  well 
but— a  serious  gap  developed.  Growers 
learned  how  to  produce  and  produce 
abundantly.  Pennsylvania  took  its  place 
among  commercial   growing  states,   in 
tact,  I  am  told  commercial  potato  grow- 
ing as  such  had   its  first  inception  in 
Lehigh     County,     Pennsylvania.      This 
state,  if  reports  are  true,  was  once  the 
second  state  in  the  Union  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  potatoes.  The  old  association 
as  organized  in  the  early  twenties,  serv- 
ed its  purpose  and  served  it  well— The 
job  was  done  well— but  there  it  ended 
All  emphasis  was  placed  upon  Produc- 
tion, Production  and  more  Production. 

Growers,  educators,  and  businessmen 
after  repeated  "Get  Togethers"  discov- 
ered finally  that  the  production  of  pota- 
toes was  only  a  small  part  of  the  job  of 
growers  of  potatoes.  No  matter  how 
^yell  the  production  job  was  accomp- 
lished unless  that  crop  could  be  market- 
ed economically  and  efficiently  it  was 
indeed  'Xoves  Labor  Lost." 

It   is   a   well  known   fact   that   even 

inH^'l^i?^''''^^^^^^?^  imported  millions 
f^c  "^/^^^°^s  of  bushels  of  potatoes  into 
tnis  state  annually,  growers  were  still 

rn^^r^u^  ^?'*  ^  "^^^^^t  fo^  their  crop. 
County  after  county  in  this  state  grew 
wonderful  crops,  placed  them  in  cellar 
storages  until  spring  and  finally  sold 

li!^i  ^^-  "'""i^^'H?  P^^^^s.  We  were  con- 
stantly m  the  hands  of  hucksters  and 
speculators.  In  many  instances  the  crop 


was  not  even  sold  but  hauled  out  onto 
the  fields  in  the  spring. 

Now  why — Our  markets  were  here  at 
our  very  doorsteps,  we  had  the  crops 
but  we  did  not  know  HOW  or  WHEN 
or  WHERE  to  market  systematically,  ef- 
nciently  or  economically. 

The   organizers   of   this    Cooperative 
spent  hours  upon  hours  in  the  study  of 
marketing    of    Pennsylvania    Potatoes. 
Ihey   were   pioneers,   indeed.    Experi- 
ences of  businessmen,  growers  and  edu- 
cators  were   finally   whipped   together 
into  a  practical  workable  program   The 
program  evolved  has  stood  the  test  for 
nigh  onto  nine  years.  Each  year  finds 
us   working  together   more   effectively 
and  harmoniously  than  ever.   This  is  as 
it  should  be  in  any  true  cooperative  for 
we  are  a  cooperative  in  the  truest  sense 
A  cooperative  of  growers,  for  growers 
controlled    and    operated    by    growers! 
Nine     elected     directors,     representing 
nine  producing  areas  of  the  state;  one 
man,  one  vote,  regardless  of  investment 
or  size;  no  binding  contracts  or  agree- 
ments; no  pooling;  no  highly  organized 
system  of  bookkeeping  but  direct  pay- 
ments  for  direct  deliveries. 

This  newly  organized  Cooperative 
known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative 
Potato  Growers'  Association,  adopted 
By-Laws  which  definitely  state  the  as- 
sociation's purpose— 'To  bring  together 
tor  mutual  cooperative  effort  and  serv- 
ice all  agencies  engaged  or  interested  in 
the  production,  transportation,  market- 
ing and  utilization  of  potatoes  and  the 
general  promotion  and  advancement  of 
the  potato  industry  in  all  its  phases." 
We  younger  men  in  the  field,  appreciate 
that  when  this  statement  of  purpose  was 

^  S^i^^,.'^.,'^^!  certainly  all  inclusive 
and  decidedly  forward  looking  in  scope 
We,  as  an  association,  still  stand  four- 
square upon  this  platform.   We  do  defi- 
nitely invite  the  cooperation  of  all  agen- 
cies in  the  production,  transportation 
marketing  and  utilization  of  potatoes 
further  we  do  invite  all  agencies  inter- 
ested in  the  general  promotion  and  ad- 
vancement of  Pennsylvania's  $35,000,000 


i 
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Potato  Industry  to  place  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel. 

There  is  but  one  reservation,  we  as  a 
cooperative  of  potato  growers  welcome 
and  invite  assistance,  we  need  assis- 
tance -.  moral,  educational,  and  even 
recreational— but  we  insist  that  we  shall 
remain  free  to  conduct  our  own  busi- 
ness affairs.  We  are  and  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  Pennsylvania  Co-opera- 
tive Potato  Growers'  Association— *'A 
Co-op  of  growers,  for  growers  and  bv 
growers."  -^ 

By  maintaining  this  stand  over  the 
past  eight  and  one-half  years,  we  have 
become  the  outstanding  co-operative  of 
the  country.  We  have  enjoyed  good,  bad 
and  again  good  years  and  have  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  good  foresight,  come 
through  with  our  "colors  up."  We  have 
enjoyed  the  co-operation  of  business,  of 
industry  and  of  educators  and  we  fer- 
vently hope  this  splendid  spirit  will 
continue  to  prevail  in  years  ahead. 

.  ^^  ^9  ^ot  believe  in  or  are  interested 
in  the  joining  of  all  growers  together 
for  the  purpose  of  dominating  or  mono- 
polizing the  industry— we  do  believe 
however,  that  we  should  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  command  respect  and  recogni- 
tion from  business,  from  industry  and 
from  labor.  This  obviously  places  us  in 
a  position  to  do  business  as  gentlemen 
with  gentlemen  on  friendly  co-opera- 
tive terms. 

The  first  and  foremost  activity  of  our 
organization  is  the  conduct  of  an  effi- 
cient, effective,  economical  marketing 
program,  whereby  Pennsylvania  quality 
potatoes  can  be  made  available  to  con- 
sumers m  sufficient  quantity  with  de- 
pendability. We  were  told  in  years  gone 
by  that  "it  would  not  be  done."  We  say 
it  can  be  done— it  is  being  done.  Empha- 
sis IS  being  constantly  placed  upon  qual- 
ity, quantity,  with  dependability.  Some 
of  our  friendly  enemies  are  still  won- 
dering—how come?  Of  the  millions  of 
consumer  packages  placed  upon  Penn- 
sylvania's market  in  the  past  years,  less 
than  one  per  cent  have  been  proven 
below  standard  grade. 

Our  number  one  interest  is  the  con- 
sumer paper  package— we  have  pioneer- 
ed it  and  popularized  it,  and  others  have 
followed  rapidly  along.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose and  aim  to  steadily  improve  our 
pack  so  that  when  this  war  is  over  and 
normal  times  return  we  will  have  our 
rightful  place  in  our  home  markets,  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  but  on  a 
par  with  all  competitors.  Now  is  the  time 


for  Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers  to 
build  a  reputation  of  consumer  accep- 
tance. With  the  help  and  co-operation 
of  all  agencies  and  organizations  we  can 
plan  for  a  possible  post-war  recession. 

Our  sales  offices  have  become  most 
efficient  m  seeking  out  buyers  and  in 
distributing  potatoes  in  consumer  pack- 
ages and  burlap  bags.  The  price  struc- 
ture maintained   throughout  our  four 
distinct  areas  has  been  instrumental  in 
stabilizing  the  markets.   Variations  of 
prices  in  areas  have  been  due  to  avail- 
able competitive  supplies  in  that  par- 
ticular area.  The  Philadelphia  market 
tor  instance  is  seriously  affected  early 
in  the  season  because  of  the  nearness  of 
New  Jersey  supplies  and  boat  importa- 
tions from  Prince  Edward  Island.  The 
Altoona-Johnstown  market  is  influenced 
by  supplies  of  small  growers  without 
storage  facilities  who  become  panicky 
just  before  freezing  weather.  All  grow- 
ers, whether  members  or  participating 
members  of  this  Association  or  not,  def- 
initely benefit  through  our  price  struc- 
ture. 

We  are  constantly  alert  to  new  uses 
and  new  outlets.  As  an  association,  we 
propose  to  find  profitable  sales  for  size 
B,  Commercial  and  Unclassified  grades 
hitherto  drugs  on  the  market  with  def- 
inite depressing  effects  on  U.S.  No    1 
grades.  Potato  chip  manufacturers  and 
dehydrators  are  more  interested  than 
ever  before.  We  propose  to  service  them 
wherever  and  whenever  possible    We 
hope  to  investigate  the  possibilities  and 
perhaps  to  encourage  and  foster  the  es- 
tablishment of  canneries,   alcohol   and 
starch  factories  in  surplus  areas. 

We  are  interested  in  the  whole  potato 
picture  and  all  potato  growers  whether 
they  are  members  of  this  association  or 
not.  We  welcome  new  members  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  become  enthusiastic 
co-operators   and    market   Blue   Label 
Potatoes  "the  Association  Way."  It  does 
not  seem  quite  fair  to  have  our  co-oper- 
ators in  "The  Program"  bear  the  entire 
burden  of  maintaining  prices  and  main- 
taining the  flow  of  potatoes  to  market 
when  prices  are  high  or  low.  However, 
we  co-operators  are  not  complaining. 
I  am  here  reminded  of  a  picture  I  saw 
the  other  day  of  a  boy  carrying  another 
on  his  shoulders  through  snow,  ice  and 
sleet.  The  older  lad  seemed  to  have  some 
difficulty  —  however,  he  looks  up  and 
says,  "He  ain't  heavy.  Father,  honest, 
he's  my  brother."  With  this  spirit  we 
have  prevailed  through  trials  and  hard- 
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ships  for  the  good  of  the  Potato  Industry. 
Camp  Potato,  "The  Mecca"  of  Penn- 
sylvania growers,  has  stood  out  as  most 
prominent  in  the  lives  of  our  member- 
ship. It  has  been  a  proving  ground  for 
improved  practices  in  planting,  fertiliz- 
ing, and  cultivation  of  potatoes.  Many 
machinery  improvements  and  moderni- 
zations emanated  from  Camp  Potato 
experiences.  The  development  and  pro- 
pagation program  of  new  seedling  va- 
rieties, as  conducted  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon, 
has  been  the  greatest  in  the  country. 
Thousands  of  growers  over  the  entire 
nation  and  many  foreign  countries  are 
mterested  in  the  new  developments.  All 
of  the  above  we  hope  to  continue  pro- 
vided war's  necessary  restrictions  do  not 
hamper  us  too  seriously. 

The  "Camp"  itself  is  ready  for  the 
post-war  season  when  growers  can  again 
"get  together"  for  spring,  summer  and 
fall  visitations  and  observations. 

A  Junior  Growers'  association  was 
formed  two  years  ago  with  the  single 
hope  of  bringing  young  people  inter- 
ested m  agriculture's  development  to- 
gether. As  "Camp  Potato"  is  a  mecca  for 
senior  growers  so  should  it  be  for  junior 
growers.  It  is  ideally  suited  and  located 
for  recreational  and  practical  educa- 
tional training. 

A  definite  program  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  young  people  is  within  our 
function  and  our  plans.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  all  agencies  and  organizations 
will  be  solicited  for  this  worthwhile  ac- 
tivity. 

Our  number  three  activity  is  the  pub- 
lishing of  "THE  GUIDE  POST,"  a  pub- 
lication  second  to  none  in  the  country 
It  IS  a  positive  means  of  keeping  mem- 
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bers  posted  on  production  and  market- 
ing problems.  It  is  a  contact  between 
director,  officers  and  growers.  We  do  not 
propose  to  make  this  pamphlet  a  mas- 
terpiece or  a  work  of  art  but  we  do 
propose  to  keep  it  practical  and  infor- 
mative. It  is  not  to  do  the  thinking  for 
our  members  but  rather  to  present  cur- 
rent practical  developments  in  an  in- 
teresting and  worthwhile  manner.  The 
GUIDE  POST  has  been  in  existence  since 
1922  and  will  continue  to  be  in  existence 
as  long  as  we  keep  it  practical  and  ex- 
pressive of  the  desires  of  our  member- 
ship. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  this 
co-operative  association  has  an  ever 
broadening  outlook  upon  the  agricul- 
ture of  this  country.  We  are  proving 
every  day  that  co-operative  effort  is 
practical  and  worthwhile.  Some  of  us 
feel  that  it  is  our  destiny  to  broadcast 
far  and  wide  that  co-operation  among 
farmers  is  the  solution  to  many  of  the 
farmers'  difficulties.  Whenever  and 
wherever  we  can,  we  will  preach  the 
good  tidings  so  that  others  may  join  us 
or  perhaps  better  still,  may  form  similar 
organizations  to  the  end  that  more  of 
the  consumers'  dollar  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  producer  himself  who  so 
rightfully  deserves  it.  Ever  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  when  a  product  is  handled 
processed,  rehandled  and  delivered  by 
others,  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
must  pay  and  pay  heavily  for  each  and 
every  service  performed.  The  answer  to 
us  IS  obvious — co-operative  assembling 
of  products,  co-operative  grading  and 
packaging  and  finally  distributing  our 
products  by  our  own  conveyances,  by 
the  shortest  possible  route,  to  the  kitch- 
en table. 


LABEL' 


Why  is  it  that  we  scarcely  believe  anything 
except  that  which  pleases  us? 

ALBERT  C.  ROEMHILD 

COMMISSION   MERCHANT 
Specializing  in  potatoes— all  size  packs  and  grades  at  this  time. 
Phone,  Lombard  1000  122  Dock  Street,  Philadelphia  6.  Pa. 
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Let  Agiico  Help  You 

Get  More  No.  One$  Per  Acre 


JPOOD  fights  for  freedom  —  and  potatoes  are  a  basic  food.  So  it's 
important  to  make  every  acre  do  its  best  — and  that's  where 
Agrico  for  Potatoes  can  help. 

Year-after-year  results  clearly  prove  Agrico's  EXTRA  crop- 
producing  power  ...  20,  30,  45  bushels  MORE  No.  Ones  per  acre 
with  Agrico  in  side-by-side  field  tests  .  .  .  record  crops  in  every 
potato  section  from  Maine  to  Florida. 

Agrico  for  Potatoes  is  specially  formulated  for  potato  production 
.  .  .  exactly  suited  to  local  soils  and  growing  conditions  .  .  .  kept 
abreast  of  the  changing  needs  of  the  changing  soil  .  .  .  always  out 
in  front  as  the  Nation's  No.  1  crop-producer. 

Never  before  have  the  extra  yields  and  extra  quality  —  this  all- 
important  difference  Agrico  makes 
—  meant  so  much  as  right  now.  This 
"^  year  let  Agrico  help  you  get  more  No. 

Ones  —  clean,  high-quality,  true- to- 
type  stock  —  from  every  acre.  Use 
Agrico  and  see  how  much  your  land 
REALLY  can  produce. 

Don't  risk  delays  due  to  wartime 
uncertainties.  Be  on  the  safe  side 
and  get  Agrico  NOW  from  your 
nearby  Agrico  Dealer.  You'll  be  glad 
you  did! 


POTWOt^ 
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AGRICO 


Agrico  is  Manufactured  ONLY  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  Carteret,  N.  J. 

■■■  > 

THERE'S   AN   AGRICO   FOR   EACH   CROP 


THE   NATION'S   LEADING 
FERTILIZER 


Trescott  Peach  Defuzzer  and  Sizer 


Two  Sizes  of  Peach  Machines 

l-Roll  with  Tables— Capacity  400  Bu.  per  day 
2-Roll  with  Dist.  Belt— Cap.  800  Bu,  per  day 


O.  K.  Champion  One  and  Two  Row  Potato  Diggers 

Boggs  Hand  and  Power  Potato  Graders 

Boggs  Potato  Binloaders  and  Sack  Elevators 

Trescott  Apple  Graders  and  Cleaners 

Vac-A-Way  Seed  and  Grain  Cleaners  and  Graders 

Conde  Milking  Machines 

J-M  Transite  Pipe  for  Agricultural  Purposes 

Wizard  Garden  Tractors  with  B  &  S  Engine 

See  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to 

HAMILTON  &  COMPANY 

EPHRATA,  LANCASTER  COUNTY.  PENNSYLVANIA 

TELEPHONE  678  DISTRIBUTORS  P.  O.  BOX   178 

Penna..  Delaware.  New  Jersey.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Maryland.  D.  of  C. 
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Irrigation  for  all  Crops  and  Orchards 


## 


INSURE" 

Crop  Production 
By  Irrigating 


Where  and  When 
You  Want  It 


COMPLETE  PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 

Champion  Portable  Pipe  and  Valves 
Skinner  Revolving  Sprinklers — sand  proof 
Transite  Pressure  Pipe  for  underground  lines 

"RAIN-O-MATIC"^  Portable  Power  Pumping  Units 

Sizes:  100  to  2,000  Gallons  Per  Minute 


SPECIALISTS    IN    IRRIGATION 

Hamilton  &  Company  has  designed  and  sold  Irrigation  Systems 
for  many  different  crops  grown  on  over  100,000  acres.  We  invite 
your  irrigation  problems  and  our  Irrigation  Engineering  Service 
is  always  available  to  you.  We  will  gladly  plan  your  complete 
Irrigation  System,  including  necessary  pipe,  valves,  fittings,  pump, 
sprinklers,  engine  or  mounted  portable  pov.  er  pumping  unit  and 
furnish  you  with  an  estimate.  Write  us  today. 


A  FEW  IRRIGATED  PRODUCTION   RESULTS: 
Potatoes  587  Bushels  per  acre. 


Dried  Tobacco 

2512  Pounds  per  acre. 

Snap  Beans 

7  Tons  per  acre. 

Tomatoes 

17  Tons  per  acre. 

Peas 

4  Tons  per  acre. 

Alfalfa 

5  Cuttings  per  year. 

HAMILTON  &  COMPANY 

EPHRATA,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 
TELEPHONE  678  DISTRIBUTORS  P.  O.  BOX  178 

Penna.,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  D.  of  C. 
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THE  TIME  TO  INVEST 


With  prices  of  potash  still  at  low  pre-war  levels  and 

™JV*'^*t^''^'  ^^^'"^  ^^°  ^*  »»'*«««*  for  eve;y^tuar 
tS2  i£L  f  '  ''^^"Y  plant  food.   This  is  a  most  oppor' 

ertaS^o/?».£'°'^T  '^  ^°°^r'  °"^y  *°  maintaininfthe 
aJcounl  ^°^  *°  ''""'^'"^  "P  ***^^'  «°"  bank 

17^  «?°"^^^^*i  ^°'  ^80-«ack)  yield  of  potatoes  per  acre  uses 
170  pounds  of  actual  potash  (K,0)— more  than  *ht   19^ 

biw  V°'  ""'°^""  ^"^  ^'  P°"'>^«"°*  PhosphoHc'IcS  com 

?ie  soitefnaX"/'  ?*/'''^*  ^^^'^  '^^^^  ''^'^  ^rawn  from 
«««  «iii      ^^?  ^f  '^^*  *®^  y®="  of  record  crop  produc- 

Consult  your  official  agricultural  adviser  or  exoerimont 
station  about  the  fertility  of  your  soils.  1^  yo«  fertSzer 

d!v  dlvM  "Z"-"*?^*"'"^''-    ^'^f"  P°*««h  applied  now  wiU 
orrroT       '^^ '"  increased  yield,  health,  vigor,  and  .J^aH tv 


Wnle  us  for  additional  information 
and  free  literature  on  the  practical 
fertilization  of  your  crops. 


means 

more  Profit 


Rmerican  Potash  Institute 


Incorporated 


1155  16th  St.,  N.  W. 


Washington,  6,  D.  C. 
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Plowing  Under  Fertilizer- 
Continued  from  page  eight- 
the  banding  of  fertihzer  is  sound.  Equal 
depth  banding  which  was  the  first  step 

K^^^^t^\'^''^J^^^  s^  as  to  have  one 
band  high  and  the  other  at  a  greater 
depth  This  latter  development  for  use 
on  soils  free  from  stones  or  roots  is  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  over  equal  depth 
banding  because  under  dry  weather 
conditions  plants  can  feed  on  the  lower 
band  Ideal  in  theory  as  this  method 
may  be,  the  fact  its  use  is  limited  to 
stone-free  root-free  soils,  leaves  open 
the  road  for  research  to  find  something 
that  will  do  an  even  better  and  surer  job 
of  producing  potatoes. 

On    numerous    occasions    Dr.    E     L 
Nixon    has    remonstrated    with    potato 
growers  on  the  importance  of  fertilizer 
application.    He  has  pointed  out  that 
poor  stands  and  poor  yields  are  really 
nothing  but  fertilizer  injury,  the  direct 
result  of  failure  to  keep  the  planter  dis- 
tributor in  proper  adjustment.    Unless 
the  potato  farmer  learns  to  do  a  better 
job  of  operating  his  potato  planter  so  as 
to  place  his  fertilizer  where  it  must  be 
for  satisfactory  results,  he  will  be  un- 
able to  compete  with  those  who  do  or 
who    employ    alternative    methods    of 
fertilizer  application  which  will  insure 
greater  efficiency. 

Results  of  field  experiments  on  Penn- 
sylvania potato  farms  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  provide  the  best  answer  to 
our  fertilizer  application  problems 


These  results  dealing  with  fertilizer 
ratios  as  well  as  methods  of  apphca- 
•  ^u^^X^.^^^n  published  each  year 
^^  .f  9^^^^  Post,  so  need  not  be  re- 

H w "!.  ^u'^^'J''  ^^^^^'  th^y  have  in- 
dicated that  the  present  1:2:2  and  1:3-3 
ratios  as  in  5-10-10  and  4-12-12  grades 
are  about  our  best  bets  for  potatoes! 
Ihere  is  definite  evidence  that  some- 
what larger  amounts  of  fertilizer  can  be 
used  with  profit.  And  if  recorded  yields 
over  a  four  year  period  on  widely  sep- 
arated farms  can  be  depended  on.  the 
evidence  points  to  the  desirability  of 
plowing  under  at  least  half  of  the  total 
fertilizer  application,  with  the  balance 
applied  in  equal  depth  bands  at  plant- 
^^^  time.  That  this  method  has  big  pos- 
sibilities would  seem  to  be  dictated  by 
the  average  increase  of  approximately 

XX7U-,  ^il^^^  P^^  a^^^  foi*  the  practice. 
While  the  actual  increases  have  varied 
rather  widely  between  the  different 
tarms  as  can  be  seen  in  the  table  report- 
ing 1944  results,  the  increases  this  year 
as  well  as  m  previous  years  have  been 
highly  significant  in  most  cases.  Cer- 
tainly at  the  prevaihng  price  of  potatoes 
such  increases  represent  clear  profit. 

f  ^VSi^^^  ^^y.  l^^*^  a^^  ^^i^g  planned 
lor  1945  in  which  recommended  grades 
of  fertihzer  will  be  compared  at  1,000 
and  1,500  pound  rates.  In  these  tests  all 
tertihzers  in  excess  of  500  pounds  will 
be  broadcast  and  plowed  under  or  placed 
on  the  furrow  bottom  with  the  IHC 
plow  sole  attachment.  Only  500  pounds 
will  be  apphed  in  bands  at  planting 


RPQTTT  Tc  ^r.  ir.^«ii!F^^^AN  POTASH  INSTITUTE  —  1944 

RESULTS  OF  FERTILIZER  APPLICATION  EXPERIMENTS  ON  POTATOES 

.      ,     .      _  Yield  Bus.  per  Acre 

Analysis     Pounds 

Fertilizer 

Used 


Name  and  Address       Potato 
of  Farmer  Variety 

C  L,.  Goodling 

Torresdale,  Pa.        Cobbler  4-12-12 

C  L.  Goodling 

Torresdale,  Pa.        Katahdin         4-12-12 
Hershey  Estates 

Hershey,  Pa.  Sebago  4-12-12 

III.  L,.  Nixon 

State  College,  Pa.  Humas  4-12-12 

E.  L.  Nixon 

State  College,  Pa.  Sebago  4-12-12 

Wm.  P.  DeBerry 

Oakland,  Md.*^  Green  Mts.      4-12-  8 

A.  T.  Blakeslee 

Blakeslee,  Pa.  Sequoia 


per 
Acre 


i  Plowed 
Fertilizer     Under       Bushels 
In  Band      i  Band 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
800 


236.00 
369.35 
186.66 
174.00 
129.50 
262.88 


268.70 
382.88 
255.50 
202.98 
140.25 
310.50 


Increase 

32.70 
13.53 
68.84 
28.98 
10.75 
47.62 


1,000    493.70    559.40    65.70 
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IHE  RELATION  OF  AGRICULTURE 
TO  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY 

by  CHARLES  B.  RAY 
Sears-Roebuck  Company,  Chicago 
Substance  of  Address  presented  to  the  January  Joint  Conference  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers'  Association,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Chain  Store  Council  and  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau. 


The  American  people  can  have  a 
national  income  of  140  billion  dollars, 
necessary  for  full  employment,  after  the 
war.  But  it  depends  on  one  definite  re- 
quirement. This  is  an  annual  total  farm 
income  of  around  20  billion  dollars. 

Whatever  our  afterwar  national  in- 
come may  be,  it  will  inevitably  be  very 
close  to  seven  times  the  total  farm  in- 
come. Whether  we  enjoy  the  prosperity 
that  is  possible  or  suffer  a  needless  de- 
pression, this  ratio  will  hold  true. 

All  the  major  interests  in  our  economy 
are  geared  to  the  same  controlling  fac- 
tor. The  value  of  manufactures,  labor 
pay  rolls  and  employment,  retail  sales, 
transportation  income  and  volume  of 
construction  work  are  limited  by  farm 
income.  They  follow  its  course,  for  bet- 
ter or  worse,  at  an  interval  of  roughly 
three  to  six  months. 

Our  national  balance  sheet  in  any 
peacetime  period,  for  all  practical  pur- 


poses, is  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
farm  production  and  the  price  levels  at 
which  it  sells. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
total  farm  income  and  factory  pay  rolls 
averaged  practically  the  same  amount 
over  a  long  peacetime  period.  Also  that 
the  volume  of  factory  output  was  gov- 
erned by  the  balance  maintained  be- 
tween the  prices  of  finished  goods  and 
farm  products.  Farm  income  was  clear- 
ly a  barometer  of  purchasing  power. 

Several  men  had  been  carrying  on 
studies,  which  convinced  them  that  the 
relationship  of  raw  materials  and  farm 
income  to  the  rest  of  our  economic  ma- 
chine went  much  farther  and  deeper. 
Among  them  were  Carl  H.  Wilken,  of 
the  Raw  Materials  National  Council  at 
Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Charles  B.  Ray,  en- 
gineer and  business  counsellor  of  Chi- 
cago; and  Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter,  former 
president  of  North  Dakota  Agricultural 


SPRAY  and  DUST 

with 

MILLARD  MODERN  LIMES 

Rotary  Kiln  Products 
Crop  Protection  -  Service  -  Reasonable  Cost 

H.  E.  MILLARD 

Phone  7-3231  Annyllle.  Pa. 
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College  and  one-time  member  of  the  U. 
S.  Tariff  Commission.  These  men  were 
made  members  of  the  research  staff  and 
did  the  work  that  led  to  these  important 
new  findings. 

It  shows,  that  raw-material  income, 
most  potently  that  of  agriculture,  is  the 
prime  mover  in  our  national  economy. 
It  also  demonstrates,  for  the  first  time, 
that  there  is  a  natural  law — the  law  of 
exchange  —  which  controls  the  whole 
complex  system  by  which  we  live. 

Raw-material  income  is  the  start  of 
the  cycle  of  exchange.  It  is  the  new 
wealth  annually  created  by  production. 
All  other  money,  involved  in  the  process 
of  manufacture  and  delivery  to  the  con- 
sumers, is  money  temporarily  borrowed 
from  the  store  of  capital  already  in  ex- 
istence and  is  returned  to  it  when  the 
finished  goods  are  sold. 

This  much  was  fairly  well  known  be- 
fore. What  the  research  men  found  is 
that  there  is  a  rate  of  turnover  to  this 
raw-material  income  as  it  passes  through 
the  various  stages  of  economic  use.  This 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  matter.  For  the 
national  income  is  then  simply  the 
amount  of  raw-material  income  times 
the  rate  of  turnover.  The  nation's  wage 
fund,  the  manufacturing  output  possible 
and  the  amount  of  public  purchasing 
power  are  fixed  by  this  turn  of  raw-ma- 
terial dollars. 

Going  back  into  the  records  for  nearly 
a  century,  the  research  men  found  this 
rule  constantly  at  work,  setting  the 
bounds  of  the  nation's  income.  The  rule 
did  not  vary,  but  the  rate  of  turn  has 
accelerated,  due  to  the  increased  effi- 
ciency in  both  raw-material  production 
and  manufacturing.  In  1850  one  half  of 
our  labor  force  was  required  in  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  materials,  and  the  turn- 
over was  only  twice.  By  1925-29  our  na- 
tional efficiency  had  risen  so  that  a 
much  smaller  part  of  our  population 
was  required  to  produce  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  the  turn  for  the  five-year 
period  averaged  3.9.  It  is  now  up  to  a 
fivefold  turn,  with  only  one  fifth  of  our 
working  population  engaged  in  raw- 
material  production.  The  other  four 
fifths  are  now  enabled  to  earn  their  liv- 
ing by  taking  the  raw  materials  to  the 
factories,  processing  them,  distributing 
the  finished  goods  and  performing  other 
services  called  for  by  our  standard  of 
living. 

But  the  amount  of  raw-material  pro- 
duction and  the  prices  it  brings  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  national  income  that 
can  be  distributed  among  these  other 


groups.  The  new  income  this  provides 
is  the  starter  for  the  whole  machinery 
of  exchange.  If  large,  the  machine  runs 
at  full  speed.  If  small,  the  mafjiine 
slows  down  and  we  have  bad  times.  For 
the  rate  of  turnover  operates  as  an  eco- 
nomic constant. 

Agriculture  supplies  65  per  cent  of 
our  raw  materials  and  its  income  is  the 
most  sensitive  and  powerful  part  of  this 
combination.  Its  products  are  mostly 
the  kind  that  are  quickly  used  up,  either 
in  processing  or  direct  consumption. 
Iron,  copper,  coal  and  oil  can  be  held, 
and  the  income  from  them  enters  more 
slowly  into  the  process  of  exchange.  But 
farm  products  quickly  become  buying 
power.  Also  farm  income  is  distributed 
among  a  much  greater  number  of  in- 
dividuals and  affects  the  buying  power 
of  vastly  more  communities  over  the 
nation. 

So  the  dollar  of  agricultural  income 
has  a  larger  influence  and  a  higher  rate 
of  turnover.  For  the  period  from  1921 
to  1940  the  national  income  averaged 
seven  dollars  for  each  dollar  of  total 
farm  income.  This  general  average  held 
during  the  good  times  of  the  1920's,  the 
depression  and  the  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  restore  prosperity  in  the  1930's.  In 
each  case  the  rise  or  fall  of  farm  income 


EUREKA    MOWER    COMPANY 
Potato  Machinery 

Babcock  WEED  HOG 

Spring  Tooth  Harrows 

COCKSHUTT  PLOW  COMPANY 
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Spreaders 

FROST  AND  WOOD  COMPANY 
Hay  Machinery  . 

Harvesting  Machinery 

ORKIL    INCORPORATED 
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precede  the  same  course  of  the  rest  of 
our  economy. 

Thus  farm  income  appears  to  be  the 
key  factor  in  our  system  of  making  a 
living.  It  becomes  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  all  our  afterwar  plans  for 
the  full  use  of  our  machines  and  tools 
and  the  employment  of  an  increased 
labor  force.  These  plans  cannot  work 
unless  an  adequate  farm  income  is  pro- 
vided. 

In  fact,  as  Carl  H.  Wilken,  one  of  the 
men  engaged  in  the  research,  remarked, 
"all  other  groups  should  insist  on  prop- 
er farm  prices  if  they  wish  to  have  a  job 
at  an  American  price  level.*' 

Parity  farm  prices  consequently  be- 
come a  national  necessity.  The  United 
States  has  never  had  a  depression  when 
farm  prices  were  at  parity.  Our  troubles 
always  came  when  farm  prices  fell  out 
of  line  with  others.  With  a  reduced 
farm  income,  every  industrial  and  trade 
group  lost  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
turnover  that  might  have  been  had.  The 
loss  of  national  income  or  purchasing 
power,  through  the  failure  to  maintain 
proper  farm  prices  over  the  1930-41 
period,  is  put  by  this  research  study  at 
the  gigantic  figure  of  $473,000,000,000. 

When  Everybody  Loses 

If  anyone  doubts  the  results  of  re- 
duced farm  income  and  the  sequence  of 
its  results,  two  years  stand  as  grim  evi- 
dence. In  1928  and  1932  the  farms  of 
America  produced  substantially  the 
same  volume  of  all  grains  and  livestock. 
But  the  market  value  or  income  from 
these  products  in  1932' was  less  than  one 
half  what  it  was  in  1928.  The  national 
income  also  dropped  to  less  than  one 
half,  maintaining  an  approximate  seven- 
to-one-ratio.  Factory  pay  rolls  took  a 
similar  drop  of  more  than  one  half. 
Automobile  production  fell  from  more 
than  4,000,000  to  1,186,000  cars.  Value 
of  construction  fell  even  more  sharply, 
showing  the  more  durable  type  of  goods 
are  the  hardest  hit  by  the  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power  generated  by  farm  in- 
come. 

Farm  income  reached  its  low  in  1932 
and  started  to  move  up  again  in  1933. 
But  the  other  elements  in  our  economy 
followed  the  natural  lag  behind  it. 
Salaries  and  wages,  value  added  by 
manufacture,  construction  and  trans- 
portation all  reached  their  low  in  1933 
and  did  not  start  their  recovery  until  the 
turnover  of  increased  farm  dollars  be- 
gan to  take  effect.  This  was  true  through 
the  whole  outlay  of  consumer  expendi- 


tures— for  clothing,  housing,  insurance, 
auto  registration  fees,  amusements  and 
education.  All  had  to  wait  until  the 
turnover  of  new  income  reached  them. 

Another  instance  is  what  happened  in 
the  two  years  1937-38.  Farm  income  rose 
nearly  one  billion  dollars  in  1937.  Na- 
tional income  went  up  approximately 
seven  billion  and  we  seemed  to  be  pul- 
ling out  of  difficulty.  But  with  a  larger 
farm  production  in  1938,  prices  weak- 
ened and  farm  income  dropped  almost 
exactly  one  billion  dollars.  National  in- 
come fell  almost  exactly  seven  billion, 
with  the  loss  spread  all  along  the  line. 
Manufacturing,  employment,  wages  and 
salaries,  construction  and  transportation 
all  suffered  their  proportionate  cut.  All 
started  to  rise  again  with  the  upturn  in 
farm  income  in  1939. 

Consumers  Gain  Too 

The  Administration  explained  the 
1938  recession  by  saying  that  Govern- 
ment spending  had  been  reduced  too 
soon.  But  Government  spending  mere- 
ly represented  money  borrowed  from 
the  store  of  capital  already  in  existence. 
The  actual  reason  was  the  failure  to 
maintain  the  flow  of  new  income.  It  had 
slackened  at  its  source — on  the  farms — 
and  consumer  purchasing  power  had 
fallen  accordingly. 

Consumers,  do  not  gain  from  low  farm 
prices  but  always  lose.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  depression,  although  farm  prices 
were  disastrously  low,  the  share  of  the 
consumers'  total  income  required  for 
food  was  the  highest  in  a  decade.  This 
was  because  their  total  income  was  pro- 
portionately low.  In  1938,  when  farm 
prices  dropped  consumers  did  not  benefit 
from  lower  food  prices.  The  share  of 
their  income  spent  for  food  remained 
the  same  because  their  total  income  had 
declined  in  ratio  with  farm  income.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  1943-44,  although 
farm  prices  were  at  or  above  parity,  the 
share  of  consumers'  total  income  re- 
quired for  food  has  been  the  lowest  in 
history.  Their  income  has  been  at  the 
highest  level  in  history .•  Under  normal 
peace  time  conditions,  the  large  balance 
left  after  food  needs  were  satisfied 
would  be  spread  over  the  whole  outlay 
of  employment-making  wants  —  cloth- 
ing, automobiles,  housing  and  conven- 
iences, radios,  amusements  and  many 
other  items. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  we  shall  re- 
quire something  like  the  present  na- 
tional income  and  balance  of  consumer 
purchasing  power. 
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MEMBERSHIPS— NEW  AND   RENEWALS 


Since  Last  Issue  of  The  Guide  Post 


J.  D.  Murphy,  Sulhvan 

Frank  Knerr,  York 

Philip  Antes,  Lycoming 

Ed  Fisher,  Potter 

Paul  Seal,  Lycoming 

W.  T.  Campbell,  Indiana 

Lawrence  Getz,  Carbon 

J.  W.  Warner,  Indiana 

Vernon  Bishop,  Bucks 

Lester  A.  Buck,  Carbon 

C.  W.  Williams,  Northampton 

C.  J.  Geiger,  Lehigh 

Clarence  R.  Metzler,  Lancaster 

Joseph  Andres,  Elk 

Ed  Sarginger,  Elk 

Ambrose  Grotzinger,  Elk 

M.  A.  Spleen,  Elk 

H.  A.  Clyde.  Elk 

Elmer  Meckes,  Carbon 

Frank  Tressler,  Luzerne 

H.  F.  Coon,  Luzerne 

Henry  R.  Stehr,  Schuylkill 

Harry  Kimble,  Lycoming 

Newton  Blough,  Somerset 

Irvin  Schrope,  Schuylkill 

Charles  M.  Masser,  Northumberland 


Floyd  Schafer,  Northampton 
H.  P.  Yonkin,  Sullivan 
William  A.  Marsteller,  York 
Joseph  Fisher,  Cambria 
J.  A.  Donaldson,  Venango 
Robert  Aten,  Lehigh 
Maurice  C.  Getz,  Carbon 
Luther  L.  Miller,  York 
R.  P.  Allaman,  Dauphin 
R.  F.  Difley,  Lancaster 
R.  C.  McDonald,  Frankhn 
Albert  Roemhild,  Philadelphia 
P.  C.  Cox,  Ohio 
A.  J.  Mathis,  New  York 
Joseph  Schwabenbauer,  Elk 
Gausman  Brothers,  Elk 
Ben  Koch,  Elk 
Ernest  E.  Schmiedel,  Elk 
Roger  Meckes,  Carbon 
Russell  Jacoby,  Lehigh 
J.  Frank  Reist,  Lebanon 
Warren  A.  Herber,  Lehigh 
R.  A.  Butterwick,  Lehigh 
John  W.  Kraus,  Schuylkill 
Leon  M.  Musser,  Union 
Carl  R.  Howell,  Monroe 


In  Step  With  The  Times: 

Modern  merchandising  practice  includes 
clean-altractive-branded-paper 
bags  for  potatoes 

HAMMOND  BETTERBAGS 


provide  the  maximum  in  "eye  appeal" 

STRONG  -  ECONOMICAL  -  CONVENIENT 

"Good  Potatoes  deserve  good  bags" 

HAMMOND  BAG  a  PAPER  GO 

WELLSBURG.  W.  VA. 
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Robert  L.  Fowler,  Potter 

Steve  Dubetsky,  Carbon 

Carl  Airsman,  Somerset 

Frank  D.  Schweitzer,  Carbon 

F.  Ward  Ridge,  Lycoming 

E.  P.  Huntington,  Potter 

A.  D.  Graham  &  Co.,  Somerset 

Henry  Fink,  Lehigh 

William  Pratt,  Montgomery 

I.  L.  Brown  &  Son,  Clarion 

Seiple  Bros.,  Northampton 

S.  J.  Hemminger,  Somerset 

L.  M.  List,  Butler 

Morris  M.  Miller,  Somerset 

Lawrence  C.  Wotring,  Lehigh 

William  N.  Lane,  Wyoming 

Nicholas  Artello,  Erie 

Roy  Goodrich,  Potter 

Potter  Co.,  Seed  Growers,  Potter 

Frank  F.  Mitterer,  Potter 

Enoch  H.  Johnson,  Tioga 

C.  S.  Ladd,  Potter 

Walter  Metzger,  Potter 

Paul  M.  Fultz,  Potter 

C.  W.  Waddington,  Delaware 

William  Hill,  Warren 

McCune  &  Co.,  Ohio 

Hoffman  Seed  &  Grain  Co.,  Lycoming 

Howard  Smith,  Lycoming 

Joy  D.  Snyder,  Lycoming 

Franklin  High,  Lycoming 

Clarence  Lauchnor,  Lehigh 

J.  S.  Groupe,  Lycoming 

C.  T.  Dewalt,  Northampton 

Judson  Kerr  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 

Ben  Naunizek,  Columbia 

William  Boyce,  Montgomery 

Walter  Sarginger,  Potter 

Wemon  King,  Ohio 

L.  R.  Friedline,  Somerset 

William  J.  Strong,  Cumberland 

L.  C.  Traub,  Potter 

Andrew  Karnes,  Venango 

Earl  P.  Walker,  Somerset 

Louis  Sirois,  New  York 

Raymond  Strobel,  New  York 

M.  L.  Van  Wegin,  Potter 

Lyle  Trabox,  Potter 

Howard  Kirkenball,  Tioga 

Ed  Kosa,  Potter 

Harry  L.  Carley,  Potter 

W.  B.  Bennett,  Potter 

Paul  Erhard,  Potter 

C.  R.  York,  Warren 

H.  A.  Warne,  Centre 

H.  J.  Evans,  New  York 

John  Smith,  Lycoming 

Harley  Snyder,  Lycoming 

Lyman  B.  James,  Northumberland 

Harvey  Hocker,  Lycoming 

Burton  Morgan,  Lycoming 

Elmer  J.  Waltz,  Lycoming 

H.  Merle  Kling,  Northumberland 

Harvey  Metzler,  Lancaster 


Stanley  Leofsky,  Warren 

E.  D.  Timberlake,  Indiana 

Daniel  Birstler,  Wyoming 

G.  L.  Allen,  Bradford 

Joel  W.  McGarvey,  Clearfield 

Charles  A.  Bittner,  Columbia 

G.  H.  Walker,  Somerset 

Elwood  Buss,  Northampton 

Harry  Brown,  McKean 

E.  W.  Strittmatter,  Cambria 

Somerset  Farm  Bureau,  Somerset 

Eli  N.  Martin,  Lancaster 

Leigh  N.  Neefe,  Potter 

J.  Harry  Weaver,  Clearfield 

Melvin  C.  Owens,  Clearfield 

Albert  J.  Garver,  Northampton 

J.  W.  Smith,  York 

Clarion  Co.  Farm  Bureau  Coop  Assn., 

Clarion 
Frank  Anderson,  Erie 
Wm  C.  Lichtenwalner,  Lehigh 
Homer  P.  Koenig,  Lehigh 
John  C.  Eder,  Lycoming 
Henry  W.  Patches.  Lebanon 
E.  H.  Chase,  Chester 
Charles  C.  Waltz,  Lycoming 
Elmer  Embick,  Clinton 
Charles  D.  Bower,  Lycoming 
N.  A.  Schappell,  Indiana 
Richard  E.  Reitz,  Jefferson 
Ralph  O.  Mitchell,  Venango 
Paul  Litzelman,  Sullivan 
Ray  J.  Myers,  Mercer 
Geza  Szilagyi,  Northampton 
Charles  M.  Luckenbill,  Schuylkill 
Fred  W.  Thornton  &  Son,  Crawford 
George  Hamilton,  Potter 
George  O.  Roth,  Lehigh 
Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Lehigh 
Leroy  Sawyer,  Clearfield 
Lawrence  G.  Keiper,  Carbon 
Claud  F.  Oswald,  Lehigh 
M.  C.  Stewart,  Indiana 
J.  R.  Fetherolf,  Lehigh 
Orr  C.  Hubbard,  Columbia 
Howard  Garber,  Warren 
Lewis  A.  Eisenhard,  Northampton 
George  V.  Kutz,  Berks 
Arlen  F.  Seltzer,  Schuylkill 
Champion  Corporation,  Indiana 
S.  E.  Moser,  Lancaster 
Paul  W.  Histand,  Bucks 
Woodman  Potato  Company.,  Maine 
Clifford  A.  Stults,  New  Jersey 
R.  W.  Lohr,  Somerset 
D.  T.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  Clearfield 
George  E.  Kunkel,  Schuylkill 
Maxwell  Frye,  Elk 
R.  W.  Campbell,  Blair 
Albert  H.  Vasey,  Bucks 

Barrie  Wilson,  Erie 
Melvin  N.  Eberly,  Lancaster 
D.  Mark  Huber,  Lancaster 


SUCCESSOR  TO  THE  PLOW  SHARE 


r_TERE*S  a  plow  base  that  will  do  a  better  plowing  job  at  lower 
X  X  fuel  cost— tf  base  that  ends  forever  the  bother  and  expense  of 
getting  shares  sharpened.  It  is  the  Kaadfix  base— built  and  guaran- 
teed by  Oliver— //j>c  greatest  name  in  plows. 

I^qde^t  is  a  general-purpose  base.  It  does  good  plowing  under 
a  wide  variety  of  soil  conditions.  It  has  lighter  draft,  cutting  fuel 
costs.  Its  easily  replaceable  points  come  in  economical  packages 
of  six.  When  a  point  gets  dull,  you  throw  it  away  and  put  on  a 
new  factory-sharp  point  at  the  cost  of  sharpening  an  old-fashioned 
share.  And  you  save  the  time  and  expense  of  a  trip  to  the  blacksmith! 

Remember  this  about  Ka.Hde;t  Plows  bearing  the  name  Oliver 
have  been  recognized  leaders  for  over  84  years  Your  father  and 
grandfather  knew  Oliver  plows— probably  used  them,  because 
none  could  equal  an  Oliver  plow  Oliver  backs  Kandf^c  with  the 
strongest  guarantee  that  ever  backed  any  implement.  See  us  for 
details  and  a  demonstration  on  your  land 


The  OLIVER  Corporation 


Branches: 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Potato  Planters  with 
•BJND-Jf^iY- 


Outsell  all  others  combined 


•    •    • 


Here's  why 


In  one  labor  saving  operation,  they  pre- 
pare the  seed  bed  .  .  .  scientifically  place 
fertilizer  .  .  .  accurately  plant  seed  .  .  . 
and  cover. 

Band-Way  places  fertilizer  accurately 
and  scientifically  in  controlled  amounts 
where  it  does  the  most  good. 

There's  no  wasted  plant  food  with  Band- 
Way  ...  no  danger  of  burning  the  seed. 

The  exclusive  Iron  Age  picker  wheel  as- 
sures accuracy  in  planting  . . .  this  means 
more  uniform  yields. 

Iron  Age  Potato  Planters  are  readily 
converted  for  planting  vegetables,  corn, 
cotton,  beans,  peas,  etc.  These  planters 
are  more  than  just  machines  .  .  .  they 

constitute  a  recognized 
method  of  potato  culture 
.  .  .  efficient,  economical, 
recognized  for  greater 
crop  yields.  Study  the  il- 
lustration of  exclusive 
Iron  Age  Band-Way  fer- 
tilizer placement. 

Write   today   for   catalog. 
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^      FERTILIZER? 

1.  STANDARD  BAND -WAY: 
By  this  method  continuous 
bands  of  fertilizer  are  accur- 
ately placed  in  equal  amounts 
en  each  side  slightly  below 
the  seed. 


25% 
FEUriUZER 
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FERTiUZER 


2.  HI-LOW  BAND-WAY-  Fer- 
tilizer is  placed  in  bands  of 
equal  amounts:  on  one  side 
slightly  below  the  seed,  on  the 
other  side  much  deeper.  Low- 
er band  assures  moisture 
when  needed  most  after  plant 
puts  down  first  roots. 


FrRTILIZER 


FERTILIZER 


Two  Row  Hi-Speed  Potato  Planter. 


3.  HI-LOW  UNEQUAL  BAND- 
WAY:  Same  as  Hi-Lo  equal 
method  except  upper  band 
contains  25V^ ,  lower  band  lo'^fc 
of  plant  food;  the  latter  to 
assure  maximum  moisture  for 
early  root  growth. 
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A.B.FARQUHAR  COMPANY.  YORK, PA. 


2202  Duke  Street 


York,  Pennsylvania 
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The  experts  demonstrate  their  wares.  W.  W.  Trainter,  A.B.  Farquhar.  engineer, 

*  Doc  Nixon  as  schoolmaster,  Ed  Fisher  demonstrating  what  goes  wrong  with  the 

*  picker  mechanism,  worn  lugs,  weak  springs,  dull  or  bent  spikes,  loose  nvets  equals 
missing  hills. 
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In  one  labor  saving  operation,  they  pre- 
pare the  seed  bed  .  .  .  scientifically  place 
fertilizer  .  .  .  accurately  plant  seed  .  .  . 
and  cover. 

Band-Way  places  fertilizer  accurately 
and  scientifically  in  controlled  amounts 
where  it  does  the  most  good. 

There's  no  wasted  plant  food  with  Band- 
Way  ...  no  danger  of  burning  the  seed. 

The  exclusive  Iron  Age  picker  wheel  as- 
sures accuracy  in  planting  . . .  this  means 
more  uniform  yields. 

Iron  Age  Potato  Planters  are  readily 
converted  for  planting  vegetables,  corn, 
cotton,  beans,  peas,  etc.  These  planters 
are  more  than  just  machines  .  .  .  they 

constitute  a  recognized 
method  of  potato  culture 
.  .  .  efficient,  economical, 
recognized  for  greater 
crop  yields.  Study  the  il- 
lustration of  exclusive 
Iron  Age  Band-Way  fer- 
tilizer placement. 

Write   today   for   catalog. 
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By  this  method  continuous 
bands  of  fertilizer  are  accur- 
ately placed  in  equal  amounts 
en  each  side  slightly  below 
the  seed. 
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2.  Hl-LOW  BAND-WAY-  Fer- 
tilizer is  placed  in  bands  of 
equal  amounts:  on  one  side 
slightly  below  the  seed,  on  the 
other  side  much  deeper.  Low- 
er band  assures  moisture 
when  needed  most  after  plant 
puts  down  first  roots. 
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Two  Row  Hi-Speed  Potato  Planter. 


?>.  HI-LOW  UNEQUAL  BAXD- 
WAY:  Same  as  Hi-Lo  equal 
method  except  upper  band 
contains  25'  > ,  lower  band  75' ; 
of  plant  food;  the  latter  to 
assure  maximum  moisture  for 
early  root  growth. 
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A.B.FARQUHAR  COMPANY.  YORK, PA. 


2202  Duke  Street 


York,  Pennsylvania 


The  experls  demonstrate  their  wares.  W.  W.  Tramter,  A.B.  Farquhar,  engineer. 
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The  Story  of 

A  FARMER  And  His  Hired  Man 

SUPPOSE  a  farmer  had  a  hired  man  .  .  .  and 
gave  him  $12  and  told  him  ...  to  go  to  town 
and  get  three  bags  of  feed. 

The  hired  man  was  able  to  get  the  feed  for  $11 
so  he  brought  back  $1  which  he  .  .  .  turned  over 
to  the  farmer  for  whom  he  acted  as  agent.  .  .  . 

The  Story  of 

50,000  Farmers  and  Their  Hired  Men 

Now  suppose  this  same  farmer  and  49,999  of 
his  Pennsylvania  neighbors  joined  together 
in  a  farmers'  cooperative  .  .  .  such  as  Pennsyl- 
vania Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association  .  .  . 
which  they  used  as  their  agent  to  set  up  facili- 
ties and  employ  ''hired  men"  to  help  them  get 
their  farm  production  supplies  or  sell  farm 
products. 

On  each  transaction  they  pay  about  the  going 
rate  for  service  .  .  .  and  they  don't  settle  up  with 
their  co-op  after  each  transaction  .  .  .  but  wait 
until  the  end  of  a  year  when  the  figures  are  all 
in  and  they  can  determine  how  much  was  left 
over  and  what  should  be  retained  in  the  busi- 
ness to  keep  it  running. 

What  is  left  is  returned  to  the  farmer-member 
through  his  local  co-op  .  .  .  each  member  getting 
back  an  amount  in  proportion  to  the  use  he  has 
made  of  the  co-op. 

This  return,  appropriately  enough,  is  called  a 
Patronage  Refund. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  BUREAU 
COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

Owned  and  controlled  by  Pennsylvania  Farmers 

3607  DERBY  STREET  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Call  Your  Nearest  Farm  Bureau  Co-op  or 

Service  Agent 
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The  Ruts  In  Rural  Pennsylvania 

Summary  of  Second  Months  Discussion  Groups  by  Dr.  E.  L.  NIXON. 
Agricultural  Counselor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council 


The  second  month's  discussion  groups 
were  made  up  of  (1)  The  nine  directors 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Co-operative  Potato 
Growers'  Association  and  M.  L.  Van- 
Wegen,  Don  Stearn,  Ivan  Miller,  C.  F.  H. 
Wuesthoff,  J.  M.  Hindman,  Herb  Sal- 
lada  and  Robert  Lohr,  Jr. 

(2)  The  above  and  in  addition  the 
seven  directors  of  the  York  County  Po- 
tato Growers'  Association,  a  dozen  other 
potato  growers,  Mr.  Fisher,  president  of 
the  A.  B.  Farquhar  Company  and  other 
officials  of  this  company.  Also  Loyal  D. 
Odhner,  managing  director  and  Andrew 
Clarke,  publicity  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Chain  Store  Council. 

(3))  P.  D.  Frantz,  Roy  T.  Wotring, 
F.  J.  Sell,  Reuben  Ringer,  George  Heint- 
zelman,  C.  J.  Geiger,  Irwin  Frantz.  C.  E. 
Snyder,  W.  S.  Weaver,  Rev.  Bond  and 
Rev.  Heinly. 

All  three  groups  discussed  fully  the 
topic,  "Should  the  Pennsylvania  Co- 
operative Potato  Growers  Interest  Itself 
in  a  Program  of  Rural  Improvement?" 
The  discussion  this  month  as  last  was 
open  and  free.  This  month  as  last  we 
set  out  to  discuss  problems  in  Potato 
Production.   This  month  as  last  much 


time  was  devoted  to  Rural  Betterment. 
No  one  perhaps  in  the  state  is  better 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject  with 
the  kind  of  authority  that  works,  than 
the  potato  grower.  To  succeed  he  has  to 
build  and  maintain  soil  fertility  of  neces- 
sity then  he  is  a  builder,  the  most  basic 
in  all  our  economy.  He  knows  that  if  he 
loses  his  grip  on  the  soil  he  is  doomed 
to  extinction.  He  sees,  first  hand,  farms 
going  out  from  soil  depletion.  He  sees 
schools  and  churches  closing  their  doors 
— he  thinks  he  sees  ghost  towns  follow- 
ing in  their  wake.  He  knows  what  it 
requires  to  succeed  in  the  country.  He 
knows  that  country  life  in  America  can- 
not be  made  to  shine  with  apple  sauce — 
it  requires  grit!  He  knows  that  it  is 
worth  the  effort. 

There  is  little  wonder,  with  this  back- 
ground, that  a  program  for  rural  im- 
provement was  unanimously  indorsed 
by  all  three  groups. 

The  question  then  became,  what  sort 
of  program  might  be  initiated?  Leader- 
ship seemed  to  be  the  answer.  No  reason 
why  the  potato  association  should  not 
take   the   initiative.   Build   around  the 
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church  as  a  center.  What  forces  reach 
directly  into  the  country?  Church,  fam- 
ily. Grange,  direct  markets,  co-opera- 
tives, transportation,  telephone,  electric, 
school,  press,  radio.  These,  then,  are  the 
groups  which  might  be  expected  to  take 
the  initiative  in  a  program  of  "Rural 
Betterment." 

Forces  which  are  still  more  vitally 
concerned,  though  apparently  far  re- 
moved, are  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Service  Clubs,  City  Churhes,  and  all 
Industry  itself,  for  the  city  is  not  repro- 
ducing itself  in  population  with  its  half 
baby  per  family  and  economically  it  is 
the  farms  that  build  the  cities  today  as 
they  built  Chaldea,  Rome  and  Carthage. 
The  cities  that  forget  agriculture  today 
will  seal  their  own  doom  with  godless 
folk,  sky  scrapers,  and  empty  courts  to- 
morrow. 

The  very  foundations  of  this  country 
were  laid  in  Christian  concepts  of  life. 
How  long  may  we  expect  to  insure  the 
permanency  of  our  civilization  with  only 
42  per  cent  of  our  present  population 
church  members. 

When  the  nominal  inactive  are  taken 
from  this  42  per  cent  the  picture  takes 
on  a  somber  hue. 

In  1943  there  were  2983  churches  of 
a  leading  denomination  receiving  no 
new  members.  There  were  10.236  that 
received  only  from  one  to  twelve  mem- 
bers. 

In  this  same  denomination  more  than 
one-third  of  all  its  ministers  now  in 
service  will  die  or  retire  within  ten 
years.  It  is  estimated  that  from  1943-47 
there  will  be  3275  superannuated  minis- 
ters with  an  equivalent  interval  replace- 
ment of  only  2284.  These  are  about  aver- 
age figures  for  all  denominations. 

In  discussing  a  plan  of  action,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  rural  ministers  were 
poorly  paid  and  that  they  too  are  pointed 
m  their  training  for  city  congregations 
and  city  attitudes  toward  the  country. 

One  of  the  ways  to  rejuvenate  the 
rural  church  and  rural  Pennsylvania  is 
to  place  more  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
back  in  rural  Pennsylvania  where  it  be- 
longs. This  should  be  done  not  in  the 
round-about  "Robin  Hood's  Barn"  meth- 
od of  State  and  Government  aid  institu- 
tions and  all  the  accompanying  political 
implications,  but  by  more  direct  mar- 
keting and  rural  processing  for  consum- 
er acceptance  as  near  to  the  farm  as 
possible. 

New  York  City  is  no  place  to  assemble 
run -of -the -roost  or  run  -  of  -  the  -  farm 


commodities  in  bulk  to  be  placed  in 
consumer-acceptable  packages.  What  is 
not  acceptable  exacts  as  much  freight 
as  what  is.  And  then  it  costs  to  dispose 
of  garbage  in  any  city.  And  the  producer 
pays  this  bill  in  the  end. 

In  addition,  it  costs  money  to  prepare 
consumer  packages.  It  costs  more  in  the 
city  than  it  does  in  the  country. 

For  example  just  last  week  a  potato 
grower  paid  a  city  crew  $70.00  to  add 
one  pound  of  potatoes  to  700  peck  pack- 
ages. Of  this  amount  $26.00  went  for 
potatoes  and  the  rest — $44.00 — was  for 
labor.  Ask  J.  K.  Mast  how  he  would  like 
to  have  $44.00  for  packing  700  pecks  of 
potatoes. 

We  need  to  decentralize  labor  in  the 
farm  produce  business — Rural  Pennsyl- 
vania must  get  away  from  streamline 
mass  production  accompanied  by  farm 
run,  bulk  shipments  to  centers  of  popu- 
lation for  processing.  These  families 
who  do  this  processing  for  a  livelihood 
would  be  better  off  in  the  county  with 
5  babies  per  family  instead  of  the  little 
half  baby  per  city  family.  They  would 
be  better  off  attending  an  evening  pray- 
er meeting  in  a  beautiful  church  in  the 
country  than  spending  a  whole  night  in 
a  night  club.  We  need  a  force  that  will 
make  people  want  to  do  this.  Who  or 
what  can  supply  this  force? 

Industry  can  help  decentralize  itself 
by  placing  more  of  its  operations  in  the 
country  and  in  noting  is  it  needed  more 
than  in  food  production  and  distribution. 
Farms  should  produce  less  per  farm  and 
process  more,  thus  giving  more  work  to 
more  boys  and  girls;  more  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  to  more  rural  people. 

The  Pennsylvania  Potato  Marketing 
Plan  is  doing  just  this,  and  a  lot  more 
than  39  cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar  is 
going  back  to  the  producer. 

Another  topic  discussed  was — Should 
the  Pennsylvania  Co-operative  Potato 
Growers'  Association  actively,  if  not 
aggressively,  identify  itself  with  the 
National  Safety  Council  movement? 
The  answer  was  unequivocally — yes. 
There  were  almost  100,000  (97,500)  total 
accidents  in  the  country  in  1943,  Of  these 
32,500  persons  were  killed  in  the  home, 
over  16,000  the  result  of  falls. 

This  is  400  per  cent  more  fatalities 
than  experienced  in  our  first  year's  par- 
ticipation in  World  War  II.  We  view  with 
alarm  and  are  rightly  appalled  at  war 
losses  but  scarcely  bat  an  eye  at  our 
home  front  losses  due  to  carelessness 
and  definitely  preventable  accidents. 
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Merchantable    Stocks    Held    By 
Growers  and  Local  Dealers 

PENNSYLVANIA  potato  stocks  as  of 
March  1  were  only  3,000,000  bushels 
compared  with  3,700,000  bushels  on  the 
same  date  a  year  previous  and  2,000,000 
bushels  on  March  1, 1943.  Estimated  pro- 
duction in  1942  was  17,584,000  bushels, 
in  1943  18,656,000  bushels  and  in  1944 
19,140,000  bushels. 

March  1 


Surplus  Late 

1943 

1944 

1945 

States 

THOUSAND  BUSHELS 

Maine 

14,200 

20,400 

20,050 

New  York 

3,200 

4,900 

3,600 

Pennsylvania 

2,000 

3,700 

3,000 

Michigan 

2,600 

6,000 

3,650 

North  Dakota 

3,100 

5,700 

5,250 

Idaho 

5,000 

8,500 

6,250 

Total  18 

Surplus  Late 

r 

43,150 

70,680 

52,950 

Blue  Label  Movement 

(Peck  Equivalents  lo  March  1,  1945) 
Pennsylvania  Blue  Label  potato 
movement  for  the  1944-45  season  is  most 
gratifying.  Weather  conditions,  car 
shortage,  road  hazards,  all  contributed 
to  somewhat  of  a  slow-up  for  the  month 
of  February  which  totaled  843,736.  This, 
however,  compares  most  favorably  with 
the  February  sales  for  1944  which  were 
only  475,743  peck  equivalents.  The  grand 
total  for  the  1944-45  season  thus  far  is 
4,702,506.  The  twenty  highest  counties 
in  sales  for  this  season  are  as  follows: 

Erie 
Lehigh 
Somerset 
Lancaster 
Columbia 
Cambria 
Warren 
Chester 
Carbon 
Monroe 
Venango 
Potter 
Schuylkill 
York 
Luzerne 
Northampton 
Crawford 
Lycoming 
•  Indiana 

Centre 
Grand  Total  —  4,702,506 


POTATOES   ARE 
ESSENTIAL! 


Food  is  a  powerful  weapon  and 
America  has  more  of  it  than  any 
other  people  now  at  war.  Our 
farmers  have  done  an  amazing  job 
in  spite  of  war  time  handicaps.  Po- 
tatoes are  a  basic  war  crop  and  are 
essential  in  the  diet  of  our  fighting 
forces.  Growers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated with  total  production 
for  the  three  war  years  in  excess 
of  ten  year  average. 


Both  inexperienced  and  trained 
farm  labor  is  scarce.  Potato  grow- 
ers will  continue  to  cooperate  and 
fully  meet  their  responsibilities 
by  varying  standard  practices  and 
utilizing  all  available  help.  They 
will  plant  in  season  and  with  con- 
fidence that  labor  from  some 
source  will  be  at  hand  for  the 
peak  digging  and  storing  period. 

Dougherty  Seed  Growers 


WILLIAMSPORT 


PENNA. 
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KEEP  WATCH  OF  YOUR  SOILS 


The  fifth  straight  year  of  huge  crop  goals  calls  for  more 
attention  to  the  tremendous  amounts  of  plant  food  being 
removed  in  these  crops  and  to  the  soil's  ability  to  supply 
them,  if  lower  yields  in  post-war  years  are  to  be  avoided. 
Fortunately,  several  short  chemical  methods  for  testing 
soils  and  plants  have  come  into  use,  which  together  with 
well-known  plant-food  deficiency  symptoms  on  crops  pro- 
vide means  for  keeping  watch  of  your  soils.  They  are  a 
guide  to  the  drain  on  the  soil  fertility  and  to  the  fertilizer 
applications  necessary  to  counteract  it. 

Consult  your  official  agricultural  adviser  or  experiment 
station  about  the  fertility  of  your  soils.  See  your  fertilizer 
dealer  or  manufacturer.  A  300-bushel  (or  180-sack)  yield 
of  potatoes  uses  170  pounds  of  actual  potash  (K^O) — more 
than  the  125  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  35  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid  combined.  This  plant  food  must  be  replaced  if 
profitable  yields  are  to  be  maintained  in  the  years  to  come. 


Write  us  for  additional  information 
and  free  literature  on  the  practical 
fertilization  of  your  crops. 


TTIGBTIS 

more  Profit 


Hmerican  Potash  Institute 


Incorporated 


1155  16thST.,N.W. 
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Prosperity  in  Relation  to  Rural  Life 

by  Carl  F.  Taeusch 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

This  Address  was  presented  at  the  Potato  Growers  Annual 

Meeting  at  Harrisburg,  January  11,  1945 


In  this  day  of  airplanes  and  common 
talk  about  the  stratosphere,  it  should 
not  be  difficult  for  a  philosopher  to  en- 
courage folks  to  take  an  elevated  posi- 
tion now  and  then,  even  up  among  the 
clouds,  where  we  may  obtain  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  situation  and  where  we 
can  see  the  outlines  of  the  forest  and  not 
be  bothered  too  much  by  the  individual 
trees.  And  while  we  are  having  the 
broader  look,  we  may  as  well  also  view 
the  past  briefly,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  in  order  to  be  better  prepared  for 
the  future. 

Just  what  has  been  happening  in  this 
country,  especially  as  regards  agricul- 
ture? During  a  period  of  just  a  little 
more  than  300  years,  this  country  has 
been  populated  with  some  130  million 
people;  by  a  migration  which  swept 
westward  across  the  continent  on  a  scale 
which  compares  with  the  greatest  mi- 
grations of  history.  Thereby  we  pushed 
the  East-West  boundary  westward  to 
the  Pacific,  before  modern  rapid  trans- 
portation and  communication  facilities 
were  so  highly  developed  or  were  avail- 
able to  Asia.  And  this  means  that  the 
latest  phase  of  the  East-West  world 
struggle  is  being  fought  out  in  the  west- 
ern Pacific  rather  than  on  the  shores  of 
California,  or  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
or  on  the  Great  Plains. 

This  great  westward  migration  had 
its  effects  on  our  Eastern  seaboard,  how- 
ever remote  we  may  seem  to  have  been 
from  the  frontier.  Farm  land  was  aban- 
doned for  the  more  promising  soils  of 
the  Middle  West  and  the  Great  Plains; 
and  for  years  before  it  was  abandoned, 
it  was  neglected  and  overcropped  and 
mined.  The  more  ambitious*  of  our 
people,  the  more  obstreperous,  the 
younger  men  and  women,  were  going 
West,  to  develop  there  the  "rugged  in- 
dividualism" of  the  frontier.  The  more 
conservative  remained  in  the  East.  And 
for  a  long  time  this  situation  dominated 
our  economy  and  our  politics,  as  the 
Granger  and  other  rural  movements 
surged  from  the  West  to  beat  on  a  con- 
servative, industrial  East. 

During  the  Civil  War  — or,  as  our 
Southern  friends  prefer  to  call  it,  the 
War  Between  the  States— the  West  com- 
bined  with    the   East   to   preserve   our 


national  unity;  a  fortunate  event,  we 
now  all  admit.  But,  in  more  recent  years, 
it  was  a  combination  of  South  and  West 
which  finally  forced  upon  the  nation  a 
policy  which  gave  adequate  recognition 
to  the  place  which  agriculture  should 
have  in  our  national  economy.  But  when 
the  farmer  of  the  West  and  South  began 
to  formulate  national  agricultural  poli- 
cies to  meet  his  economic  difficulties; 
then  the  Eastern  farmer  began  to  recog- 
nize a  common  problem,  nation-wide,  in 
which  he  also  was  involved. 

The  eastern  farmer  has  constantly 
been  forced  to  meet  the  competition  of 
the  increasing  production  of  our  ex- 
panding agricultural  areas.  Now  this  in- 
creasing production  is  being  intensified. 
For  something  of  major  magnitude  has 
been  happening  in  American  agricul- 
ture the  last  7  or  8  years.  Previously, 
for  some  70  or  75  years  following  the 
War  Between  the  States,  our  production 
of  staples  like  com,  cotton  and  wheat 
was  constantly  increasing.  But  this  year- 
by-year  increase  was  due  almost  entire- 
ly to  increasing  acreage,  indicating  the 
opening  up  of  the  West.  During  this  en- 
tire 75-year  period,  national  average 
yields  per  acre  were  practically  con- 
stant: 26  bushels  of  corn,  180  pounds  of 
cotton,  13  or  14  bushels  of  wheat.  Land 
was  cheaper  than  labor,  so  we  increased 
our  production  by  increasing  our  culti- 
vated acreage  rather  than  by  more  in- 
tensive farming. 

But  around  1937,  something  began  to 
happen.  With  the  development  of  the 
Adjustment  Program,  the  acreage  of 
these  three  staple  crops  had  actually 
been  somewhat  reduced;  and  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  yields  per  acre  would 
increase  as  the  better  land  was  retained 
in  cultivation  and  more  intensively  cul- 
tivated. But  this  was  not  the  whole  story. 
The  soil  was  being  improved,  and  the 
cumulative  effect  of  this  potential  fac- 
tor in  the  ever-normal  granary  finally 
began  to  crop  out  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased yields.  Better  farm  manage- 
ment, more  mechanization,  rotation  of 
crops,  better  seed  selection,  more  fer- 
tilizer and  lime,  improved  cultivation, 
and  the  more  extensive  use  of  insecti- 
cides, all  contributed  to  higher  yields 
per  acre  from  around  1937  on  than  this 
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country  had  ever  known.  True,  we  have 
had  unusually  good  weather  during  this 
recent  8-year  period,  but  even  this  has 
been  a  relatively  minor  factor.  Corn 
yields  rose  to  an  8-year  national  aver- 
age of  30  or  more;  cotton  yields  went  up 
to  250  pounds  per  acre;  wheat  went  up 
to  almost  16  bushels  per  acre  for  the  8- 
year  period,  1937-44.  Potato  yields  have 
gone  up  from  around  100  bushels  to 
around  130  bushels  per  acre,  as  a  na- 
tional average.  Something  new  has  been 
happening  in  agriculture  recently.  And 
the  real  significance  of  this  event  is  thai 
it  results  from  increasingly  intelligent 
farming;  we  are  no  longer  so  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  weather  as  we  used 
to  be. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  mere  physical 
quantity  is  not  necessarily  an  index  of 
money  returns.  But  the  facts  show  that 
the  increasing  national  average  yields 
in  our  staple  crops  in  recent  years  have 
resulted  also  in  increasing  gross  returns 
per  acre,  even  in  comparison  with  previ- 
ous war  periods  when  prices  were  high- 
er. Corn  has  been  grossing  almost  as 
much  per  acre  during  the  past  four 
years  at  90  cents  to  $1.10  per  bushel,  as 
it  did  during  the  First  World  War  at 
$1.40  per  bushel.  Cotton,  during  the  past 
four  years,  has  grossed  more  per  acre 
at  20  cents  per  pound,  than  it  did  in  the 
previous  war  at  an  average  of  27  or  28 
cents  per  pound.  And  wheat  at  $1.10  to 
$1.40  per  bushel  has  been  grossing  some 
80  per  cent  as  much  per  acre  during  the 
past  four  years  as  it  did  in  World  War  I, 
when  wheat  was  $2.00  to  $2.15  per  bush- 
el. Potatoes,  in  the  eight  highest  price 
years  preceding  1937  (1916-21,  1925, 
1926),  including  the  First  World  War 
years,  grossed  some  $140  per  acre  as  a 
national  average;  with  an  average  price 
of  $1.40  per  bushel,  and  with  no  annual 
average  price  of  less  than  $1.10  during 
that  time.  But  during  the  past  four  years, 
with  prices  averaging  $1.18  per  bushel, 
the  potato  farmer  has  averaged  a  gross, 
over  the  nation  as  a  whole,  of  $159  per 
acre.  That  is  what  higher  yields  are 
doing  to  farm  income;  and  that  increas- 
ed income  is  obviously  not  being  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer's  pocket- 
book.  That  is  good  farming. 

Intensive  agriculture  may  run  into 
costs  which  may  net  less  per  acre  than 
these  gross  figures  would  indicate.  But 
we  do  seem  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a 
period  of  agricultural  development  in 
this  country,  in  which  increasing  yields 
are  the  order  of  the  day.  What  this  means 


to  the  small  farmer,  if  he  gets  in  step 
with  this  more  intensive  form  of  agri- 
culture is  that  the  income  on  that  small 
farm  can  be  appreciably  increased.  And 
the  added  costs  can  be  absorbed  by  a 
better  utilization  of  the  labor  of  the 
small  farm  family — one  of  the  greatest 
pools  of  unused  labor  still  remaining  in 
this  country. 

But  there  remains  the  important  fac- 
tor of  quality,  especially  important  in 
relation  to  prices  and  farm  income. 
Quality  does  bring  better  prices,  as  a 
general  rule.  To  obtain  the  full  benefits 
of  this  admittedly  superior  method  of 
securing  markets  and  better  prices,  the 
farmer  needs  to  know  how  his  products 
are  handled  and  in  what  condition  they 
reach  the  ultimate  consumer.  May  im- 
proved quality  become  as  effective  in 
increasing  the  potato  farm  income  or 
the  returns  per  acre  as  have  increased 
yields?  It  will,  if  the  farmer  controls 
enough  of  the  distribution  channels  to 
secure  for  himself  that  increased  price 
on  the  market.  Are  you  keeping  ahead 
of  that  development,  as  you  did  for  so 
long  on  this  Eastern  seaboard?  Is  a 
Pennsylvania  potato  so  good  in  quality 
as  to  command  higher  prices  in  the 
market?  Do  housewives  know  this?  Do 
we  need  more  spuds  or  better  spuds? 

In  considering  this  matter,  let  us  bring 
into  the  picture  that  typical  Pennsyl- 
vania farm,  where  we  shall  think  not 
only  of  the  dollars  and  cents  in  income, 
but  rather  of  what  that  money  will  buy: 
improved  machinery  and  buildings  and 
home  equipment  to  lessen  the  drudgery 
of  farm  and  household  work;  clothing 
and  books  for  the  children  who,  after 
all  is  said  and  done,  constitute  the  most 
important  crop  on  any  farm;  the  ability 
of  the  farmer  and  his  family  to  help 
support  the  neighborhood  church,  the 
school  istelf,  and  to  attend  both  with 
self-respect;  to  have  good  roads  and  a 
shopping  center  where  merchants  will 
be  encouraged  by  his  better  purchases 
to  stock  up  with  goods  which  farm 
people  want  and  need.  Let  us  think  also 
of  that  co-operative,  which  not  only 
grows  strong  in  proportion  as  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  its  products  improve; 
but  also  which  becomes  a  desirable  social 
and  human  institution  in  proportion  as 
its  membership  is  prosperous  and  self- 
respecting.  Let  us  also  think  of  this  great 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
the  nation,  which  can  be  proud  of  its 
independent  citizens — independent  eco- 
Continued  on  page  twenty -three 
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Lumber  is  Scarce- 
Save  the  Wood  wi 


Time  to  replace  wagon  boards?  When  you  do,  treat  the  wood  with 
Cuprinol.  It  is  the  new  practical  way  of  stopping  rot,  decay  and  insect 
borers.  Easily  applied  by  brush,  spray  or  dip,  and  you  can  treat  the 
boards  of  an  entire  wagon  with  Cuprinol  for  about  $2.50. 

Use  Cuprinol  too  for  flats— not  only  to  preserve  the  wood  but  because 
it  keeps  root  concentration  from  Vi'  to  1"  away  from  the  bottoms  and 
sides  instead  of  between  the  soil  and  wood.  And  because  Cuprinol  gives 
off  no  toxic  fumes  it  is  endorsed  for  preserving  benches  and  other 
greenhouse  lumber. 

Cuprinol  treated  wood  is  harmless  to  seeds,  plants,  ensilage,  poultry 
and  animals.  , 

When  painting,  use  Cuprinol  as  a  prim- 
ing coat  for  it  gives  protection  which 
paint  alone  cannot  give,  because  Cup- 
rinol penetrates  the  fibres  and  leaves  a 
lasting  metal  residue— non  visible  but  ef- 
fective. Averages  400  sq.  ft.  of  v/ood  to 
the  gallon,  brush  applied.  Write  for  in- 
formation, prices,  and  names  of  distribu- 
tors. 

CUPRINOL,  Inc.,  34  Spring  Lane,  Boston  9,  Mass. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers  Assn. 

Incorporated 

V 

Williamsport,  Penna. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

J.  A.  Donaldson,  President — Emlenton 
Ed  Fisher,  Vice-President — Coudersport 

CENTRAL  AREA 

M.  P.  Whitenight,  Bloomsburg 
Ed.  Fisher,  Coudersport 
Wm.  W.  Hayes,  Jersey  Shore 


WESTERN   AREA 

F.  L.  Dodd,  Columbus 

J.  A.  Donaldson,  Emlenton 

Lester  J.  Lohr,  Bos  well 


EASTERN  AREA 

P.  Daniel  Frantz,  Coplay 

J.  K.  Mast,  Elverson 

Hugh  McPherson,  Bridgeton 


Purposes — To  bring  together  for  mutual  co-operative  effort  and  service  all 
agencies  engaged  or  interested  in  the  production,  transportation,  marketing  and 
utilization  of  potatoes  and  the  general  promotion  and  advancement  of  the  potato 
industry  in  all  its  phases. 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 


Major  Activities 

An  Educational  Program  in  Production  and  Marketing. 

A  Youth  Movement  in  the  Promotion  and  Advancement  of  the  Potato  Industry. 
Maintenance  of  Camp  Potato  as  a  Recreational  and  Inspirational  Center  through 
the  Development  and  Proving  of  Better  Varieties  and  Practices. 
Sustain  an  Informed  Membership  through  Sufficient  Meetings  and  Timely  Re- 
minders through  the  Association's  Official  Organ,  The  Guide  Post. 

The  Annual  Membership  to  this  Association  is  $L00,  which  includes  a  year's 

Subscription  to  The  Guide  Post. 


1945  INTENDED  POTATO  PLANTINGS 

Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Service 

1934-43  1945 

Acreage  1944  Acres 

Planted  Yield  Acres  (Intended) 

New  Jersey    56,000  173  71,000  71,000 

Maine   163,000  280  201,000  211,000 

New  York  217,000  162  195,000  280,000 

Michigan   248,000  96  174,000  160,000 

North  Dakota 148,000  89  180,000  171.000 

PENNSYLVANIA    ....         188,000  118  167,000  157,000 

18  Surplus  States 1,979,400  131  1,836,400  1,810,000 

United  States 3,130,000  120  3,009,700  2,892,800 

Pennsylvania  potato  growers  indicate  that  they  intend  to  plant  157,000  acres, 
6  per  cent  less  than  1944,  primarily  on  account  of  shortage  of  help.  Seed  is  high 
in  price  and  in  some  localities  scarce.  Some  growers  will  increase  their  acreage  on 
account  of  their  rotation  system  while  others  will  decrease  for  the  same  reason.  The 
few  not  limited  by  the  foregoing  factors  who  will  increase  their  acreage  believe 
there  will  be  an  increased  need  and  demand  in  1945-46. 
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Machinery  Adjustment 
Conferences 

The  York  County  Machinery  Adjust- 
ment Conference,  Thursday,  March  8th, 
under  the  auspices  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Co-operative  Potato  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, The  York  County  Potato  Growers, 
The  A.  B.  Farquhar  Company  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council, 
proved  to  be  a  most  practical  and 
profitable  venture  for  growers,  manu- 
facturers and  businessmen.  Over  200 
York  and  neighboring  county  growers 
were  present  with  questions,  sugges- 
tions and  positive  answers.  As  a  result 
of  this  meeting  we  can  easily  expect  40 
to  50  bushel  per  acre  increases. 

Hugh  McPherson,  President  of  the 
York  County  Potato  Growers,  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Pennsylvania  Co-operative 
Potato  Growers'  Association,  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  after  a  few  timely 
and  fitting  remarks  presented  W.  M. 
Chambers,  Sales  Manager  of  the  Farqu- 
har Company,  who  in  turn  introduced 
William  J.  Fisher,  President  of  the  A.  B. 
Farquhar  Company.  Mr.  Fisher  extend- 
ed a  cordial  welcome  to  all  potato  grow- 
ers and  guests  present.  He  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  industry  and  agriculture 
working  together  for  the  betterment  of 
both.  He  also  stressed  the  importance  of 
agriculture  to  the  well-being  and  pros- 
perity of  our  country. 

Following  Mr.  Fisher's  remarks,  Mr. 
Chambers  presented  Dr.  W.  W.  Tranter, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Company,  Jim 
Kuester  of  the  advertising  department, 
together  with  Messrs.  Harry  HoUinger 
and  Norman  Went,  field  representatives. 
After  all  formal  introductions  were 
made,  Mr.  Chambers  turned  over  the 
meeting  to  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon,  Agricultural 
Counselor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chain 
Store  Council,  who  in  his  usual  capable, 
informal  manner,  proceeded  to  the  work 
of  the  day. 

Under  the  above  guidance  and  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon  and  Dr.  W.  W. 
Tranter,  three  vital  phases  of  potato 
production  were  demonstrated,  explain- 
ed and  illustrated.  Potato  planter  ad- 
justment and  operation  in  relation  to 
fertilizer  and  seed  placement  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon  session. 
Greatest  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
necessity  of  placing  uniformly -cut  seed 
between  3  inches  and  4  inches  deep  and 
the  fertilizer  6  to  8  inches  on  each 
side  of  the  seed  piece  in  bands  on  level 
with  or  slightly  beneath  the  seed  piece, 


To  do  all  this  all  adjustment  must  be 
made  properly — fertilizer  boots  must  be 
kept  spread  and  perhaps  braced  apart, 
front  discs  must  open  a  furrow  suffici- 
ently deep  with  the  planter  shoe  float- 
ing freely,  picker  springs  and  points 
must  operate  freely  through  a  race  track 
that  is  functioning,  the  stub  tongue 
should  be  almost  parallel  to  the  seed 
bed.  All  the  above  and  more  was  most 
thoroughly  shown  and  explained. 

During  the  morning  the  York  County 
Growers  had  a  brief  business  meeting 
which  included  the  re-election  of  the 
present  board  of  directors,  namely: 
Frank  Knerr,  Christ  Musser,  L.  O. 
Thompson,  B.  S.  Meckley,  H.  H.  Flinch- 
baugh.  Collie  Workinger  and  H.  C.  Mc- 
Pherson. This  county  group  voted  to 
appropriate  $100  as  prizes  to  five  boys 
growing  the  best  potatoes  in  the  county. 
The  final  rules  of  the  contest  to  be  for- 
mulated at  a  later  date.  Following  the 
business  session  the  assembled  group 
was  the  luncheon  (consisting  of  oysters 
as  you  like  'em)  guest  of  the  Farquhar 
Company. 


More  Machinery 
Conferences 

Our  first  machinery  adjustment  con- 
ferences or  schools  were  acclaimed  by 
hundreds  to  be  the  last  word  in  timely 
practical  application  of  fundamental 
principles  of  good  potato  production. 
The  cooperation  of  growers,  manufac- 
turers of  farm  machinery  and  the  Chain 
Store  Council  in  the  interest  of  in- 
creased efficiency  of  production  was 
most  apparent.  They  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  fine  unselfish  atti- 
tudes. 

Since  our  initial  ventures  were  such 
glowing  successes  and  in  response  to 
definite  requests,  four  similar  confer- 
ences are  scheduled.  These  meetings 
will  be  called  in  the  following  places 
to  satisfy  the  interest  and  demand  in 
their  respective  areas: 

Clayton  Snyder's,  Neffs,  Lehigh  Co., 
March  22nd. 

Donaldson  Supply,  Titusville,  Craw- 
ford Co.,  April  4th. 

E.  R.  Sporey  Shop,  Davidsville,  Som- 
erset Co.,  April  10th 

M.    P.    Whitenighl    &    Son^    Blooms- 
burg, Columbia  Co.#  April  18th, 
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Critical  Fitting  and  Planting  Jobs 

The  conclusions!  of  the  discussion  groups  on  seed  bed  preparation  and  planting 
are  portrayed  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 


boTt!;^™?^i.7t^p\%it*d"Ur.h^no?^^^^^^^^    '^  '»"*  *•'»*  '^  -"•'^'^  ^-^  *^« 


m 
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Trlrif  Efr't,*!,*.'?*  u^^.i*  i**  ":"*  "P  *'"•*  «>  *•»*»  o"»er  tools  will  operate  freely. 
Tpa«h  (cover  crops)  should  be  incorporated  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil— noi 

te!?L?»K"  *"  *^*  *"'"'»™  *°  P'*^*»»  capillary  moisture  from  doming  up  Uom^ht 
■ub-soil— the  real  source  of  moisture  in  dry  summer.  '^''™"9  "P  "<>«»  me 
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The  heavy  spring  type  tooth  is  quite  effective  in  working  soil  from  the  bottom 
up.  Note  that  Director  J.  K.  Mast's  foot  is  completely  buried  in  a  deep,  loose  root 
bed,  well  areated,  enormous  water  collecting  capacity,  and  if  filled  with  an  abun- 
dance of  humus  well  mixed  in  the  soil  possesses  tenaceous  moisture  holding  capa- 
city, t^ 


Cutting  seed  is  still  a  labor  consuming  job — if  it  is  done  well.  There  are  many 
devices  for  speeding  it  up.  Seed  should  be  uniform  and  blocky  so  it  plants  more 
accurately.  After  all  every  seed  piece  must  have  at  least  one  eye  if  it  grows. 

Know  what  you  are  doing  —  Cut  a  bushel  the  way  you  think  they  ought  to  be 
cut.   Weigh  and  calculate  or  count  how  many  seed  pieces  in  a  bushel. 


■smi^-i^ 


^^^Si" 
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Illustrating  the  difference  in  the  relative  amount  of  seed  required  when  cut 
into  the  three  sizes  or  weights.  From  the  table  below  you  can  determine  the 
amount  required  per  acre. 


f  Oz. 

10  X  30  =  16  bu. 
^  ^  X  30  r=  12  bu. 

"  '^"        15  bu.  per  A. 
11  bu.  per  A. 


per  A. 
14  X  30  r=  12  bu.  per  A. 
10  X  32 
14  X  32 


liOz. 

32  bu.  per  A. 
23  bu.  per  A. 
29  bu.  per  A. 
22  bu.  per  A. 


2  0z. 

43  bu.  per  A. 
31  bu.  per  A. 
40  bu.  per  A. 
30  bu.  per  A. 


The  way  a  properly  set  planter  leaves  the  surface.    This  was  the  first  planter 
made  and  set  to  do  it  this  way  by  the  late  Fred  H.  Bateman. 
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Opening  discs  properly  set  for  placing  the  fertilizer  bands.  Note  that  the  hubs 
are  completely  covered  by  the  loose  soil.  If  the  hubs  show  it  is  evident  that  the 
fertilizer  is  not  going  deep  enough.  See  center  spread  for  other  details. 


After  all  the  only  way  to  know  what 
kind  of  job  you  are  doing  is  to  open  up 
the  planted  furrow  and  measure  it. 
Don't  assume*  don't  guess.  The  ideal 
is  3i"  below  the  level  and  no  fudging! 
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Opening  discs  properly  set  for  placing  the  fertilizer  bands.  Note  that  the  hubs 
are  completely  covered  by  the  loose  soil.  If  the  hubs  show  it  is  evident  that  the 
fertilizer  is  not  going  deep  enough.  See  center  spread  for  other  details. 


After  all  the  only  way  to  know  what 
kind  of  job  you  are  doing  is  to  open  up 
the  planted  furrow  and  measure  it. 
Don't  assume,  don't  guess.  The  ideal 
is  3i"  below  the  level  and  no  fudging! 
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FERTLIZER  IN  RELATKt  TO  SEED  PLACEMENT 


Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon, 
Pennsylvania 


cultural  Counsellor, 
Store  Council 


ATTENTIOllo  DETAILS 


So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  needed  repairs  that  one  would  tU 
often  says,  "You  are  not  ready  until  you  are  going."  Of  course  the  major  framewi 
anism?   Are  the  plow  points  on?    Are  there  any  spare  bolts  and  nuts?    Where  are 
stick?    In  addition  to  all  of  these  and  many  more  which  will  be  called  for,  most 


hat  every  piece  of  Potato  Equipment  in  America  is  ready  to  go.    Mr.  Ramseyer 
^  intact;  more  than  likely  the  wheels  will  turn;  but  how  about  the  detailed  mech- 
A  few  simple   wrenches,   picker  points,   cultivator   teeth,   screw   driver,   yard 
ed  adjustmenls  can  be  made  only  in  the  Held.  >   ^^^^ 


I 


i 


i 

U 

e 
i 
r 


Consider  the  details  of  the  planting  mechanism  in  the  illustration  at  the  ^make  a  similar  analysis  of  your  plow,  disc,  weed  hog,  chisel,  and  cutting  box). 


1.  The  point  of  attachment  of  Aening  gang.  Lengthening  or  shorten- 
lu^  this  attachment  or  raising  oi|ering  the  tongue  or  both  determines 
the  depth  of  applying  the  fertM  and  to  a  large  extent  the  depth  of 
planting.  "  t^       yj^ 


the  disc  is  also  a  factor  in  depth  of 


2.  The  disc.    Is  it  worn?    The  , 
fertilizer  application,  and  of  plaj 

.u^-  x-^^/.^F^  ^^  ^.^?  fertilizer  bootsl  these  that  are  responsible  for  placing 
the  fertihzer  right  at  the  bottorflhe  disc  impression.  These  boots  ari 
easily  bent  and  twisted.  If  they  iut  of  line,  the  fertilizer  is  not  placed 
where  it  belongs  at  the  bottom  ofeflisc  impressions. 

•^-  '^I^T.^^^o^  ^^  fertilizer— "oiJlevel  with  or  slightly  below  the  seed 
piece.     If  1,  2    and  3  are  not  pra^  adjusted  these  fertilizer  bands  will  o 
not  be  properly  placed.    Fifty  buff  of  potatoes  per  acre  can  be  knocked  3 
off  right  here.  " 


5.  The  planting  shoe.    See  tha 
fertilizer  bands.    The  tendency  cr 
the  opening  discs  go.  The  openin 
The  planting  shoe  determines  tH^ 
should  be  "on  a  level  with  or  si 
shoe  wears  off  fast — watch  it  or 
sionally  gets  bent  or  twisted.    T 
one  of  the  fertilizer  bands.   Anotl 


ins  exactly  equi-distant  between  the 
vers  is  to  run  this  shoe  deeper  than 

determine  the  depth  of  the  fertilizer. 
)th  of  the  seed  piece.    The  fertilizer 

below  the  seed  piece."  The  planting 
^ill  be  planting  too  shallow.  It  occa- 
lects  the  seed  pieces  often  right  onto 
[ly  bushels  might  be  lost  here. 


6.  The  seed  boot.  This  is  easiAt,  battered  at  the  bottom  or  shoved 
full  of  soil  in  backing,  deflectinAeed  pieces.  Keep  it  in  100  per  cent 
condition. 


7.  An  important  place  where  tl 
ing  or  closing  the  gangs.   The  co\ 
bands  of  fertilizer  and  pile  them 
still  another  fifty  bushels! 


?ring  discs  can  be  adjusted  by  spread- 
discs  should  not  be  set  to  dig  up  the 
)p  of  the  seed  pieces.    Here  might  go 


8.  The  place  of  changing  the  a3)f  the  disc.  Set  this  angle  in  relation 
to  the  adjustment  made  at  7.  Th.g|e  of  the  disc  detennines  how  deep  or 
how  shallow  the  seed  is  covered. 


9.  The  seed  pieces  properly  pi 
tion  in  relation  to  the  fertilizer  bl 
the  accuracy  of  the  picking  me( 
your  planter  closely  examining  t( 
of  the  planted  rows  until  you  hi\ 
want  it.  Always  with  the  questict 
this  operation? 


-as  to  proper  depth,  as  to  its  posi- 
es to  the  per  cent  of  misses  reflecting 
as  to  proper  covering.    Follow  up 

it  is  doing  by  opening  up  a  section 
adjusted  to  do  the  job  the  way  you 
t  what  do  I  want  to  accomplish  with 


■l-^TTrTHT  RTNDTNrT    TRXT  C^I  IT  OFF 
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Director  Ed  Fisher  turns  artist.  He  draws  the  way  a  cross  section  of  a  P]an*ed 
furrow  K^ks  to  Mm,  showing  seed  piece,  fertilizer  bands,  and  the  soil  surface  as 
the  planter  leaves  it. 


KEEP   IN   STEP  WITH   MODERN   MERCHANDISING 

TRENDS  BY  USING 

HAMMOND  BETTERBAGS 


THEY 

ARE 

Economical 

Weatherproof 

Sanitary 

Strong 

Convenient 

Attractive 

HAMMOND  BAG  a  PAPEB  CO 


WELLSBURG.  W.  VA. 


Let  Agrico  Help  You 
Get  More  No.  Ones  Per  Acre 


pOOD  fights  for  freedom  —  and  potatoes  are  a  basic  food.  So  it's 
important  to  make  every  acre  do  its  best  —  and  that's  where 
Agrico  for  Potatoes  can  help. 

Year-after-year  results  clearly  prove  Agrico's  EXTRA  crop- 
producing  power  ...  20,  30,  45  bushels  MORE  No.  Ones  per  acre 
with  Agrico  in  side-by-side  field  tests  .  .  .  record  crops  in  every 
potato  section  from  Maine  to  Florida. 

Agrico  for  Potatoes  is  specially  formulated  for  potato  production 
.  .  .  exactly  suited  to  local  soils  and  growing  conditions  .  .  .  kept 
abreast  of  the  changing  needs  of  the  changing  soil  .  .  .  always  out 
in  front  as  the  Nation's  No.  1  crop-producer. 

Never  before  have  the  extra  yields  and  extra  quality  —  this  all- 
important  difference  Agrico  makes 
—  meant  so  much  as  right  now.  This 
""-     \  year  let  Agrico  help  you  get  more  No. 

Ones  —  clean,  high-quality,  true-  to- 
type  stock  —  from  every  acre.  Use 
Agrico  and  see  how  much  your  land 
^tftlpfl  REALLY  can  produce. 

nAj|l^*  M  U  Don't  risk  delays  due  to  wartime 

1^  uncertainties.  Be  on  the  safe  side 

and  get  Agrico  NOW  from  your 
nearby  Agrico  Dealer.  You'll  be  glad 
you  did! 

Agrico  is  Manufactured  ONLY  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
\  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.  •  Buffalo,  N. Y.  •  Carteret,  N.J. 
THERE'S   AN  AGRICO   FOR   EACH   CROP 


AGRICO 


THE   NATION'S   LEADING 
FERTILIZER 


Trescott  Peach  Defuzzer  and  Sizer 


Two  Sizes  of  Peach  Machines  Available: 

l-RoU  with  Tables— Capacity  400  Bu.  per  day 
2-Roll  with  Dist.  Belt— Cap.  800  Bu.  per  day 

*      •     * 

O.  K.  Champion  One  and  Two  Row  Potato  Diggers 
Boggs  Hand  and  Power  Potato  Graders 
Boggs  Potato  Binloaders  and  Sack  Elevators 
Trescott  Apple  Graders  and  Cleaners 

Vac-A-Way  Seed  and  Grain  Cleaners  and  Graders 

Conde  Milking  Machines 

J-M  Transite  Pipe  for  Agricultural  Purposes 
Wizard  Garden  Tractors  with  B  &  S  Engine 

See  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to 

HAMILTON  &  COMPANY 

EPHRATA.  LANCASTER  COUNTY.  PENNSYLVANIA 
TELEPHONE  678  DISTRIBUTORS  p.  o.  BOX   178 

Penna.,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina.  Maryland.  D.  of  C. 


Irrigation  for  all  Crops  and  Orchards 


"INSURE" 

Crop  Production 
By  Irrigating 


"1 


r#/ 


RAIN' 

Where  and  When 
You  Want  It 


COMPLETE  PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 

Champion  Portable  Pipe  and  Valves 
Skinner  Revolving  Sprinklers — sand  proof 
Transite  Pressure  Pipe  for  underground  lines 

"RAIN-O-MATIC"  Portable  Power  Pumping  Units 

Sizes:  100  to  2,000  Gallons  Per  Minute 


SPECIALISTS    IN    IRRIGATION 

Hamilton  &  Company  has  designed  and  sold  Irrigation  Systems 
for  many  different  crops  grown  on  over  100,000  acres.  We  invite 
your  irrigation  problems  and  our  Irrigation  Engineering  Service 
is  always  available  to  you.  We  will  gladly  plan  your  complete 
Irrigation  System,  including  necessary  pipe,  valves,  fittings,  pump, 
sprinklers,  engine  or  mounted  portable  power  pumping  unit  and 
furnish  you  with  an  estimate.  Write  us  today. 


A   FEW  IRRIGATED   PRODUCTION   RESULTS: 


Potatoes 
Dried  Tobacco 
Snap  Beans 
Tomatoes 
Peas 
Alfalfa 


587  Bushels  per  acre. 
2512  Pounds  per  acre. 
7  Tons  per  acre. 
17  Tons  per  acre. 

4  Tons  per  acre. 

5  Cuttings  per  yeax. 
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HAMILTON  &  COMPANY 

EPHRATA,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 
TELEPHONE  678  DISTRIBUTORS  P.  O.  BOX  178 

Penna.,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  D.  of  C. 
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BEAN  POTATO  EQUIPMENT 
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B«N  TBACTOH  TRAU.»  SPHAYERS  m  4.  ,.  ,,  ,..  „  ,oW  SIZES 

cated  by  the  War  Production  Board. 

^nd  WU,  th.  best  workmanship.  BEAN  Sprayers  will  continue  to 
give  you  rapid,  economical  protection. 

^oira'd  n  '"  r  "  """"'  "'""'""  -"  =^'^'>'  «"■"»'  Spool 

or  cCr "  "'"^"^ '""  '^  ""^^^  ^°"  ---  «- 

After  Victory  watch  for  two  entirely  new  BEAN  Potato  Machines. 

f 

John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 

(DiTUion  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
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Prosperity  in  Rural  Life — 

Continued  from  page  eight 
nomically  as  well  as  politically;  not  only 
when  election  day  comes  around  and 
they  can  cast  their  secret  ballot,  but 
every  day  in  the  year,  when  they  can 
feel  free  to  talk  up  to  and  criticize  their 
government. 

Let  us  think  also  of  the  effect  of  an 
intelligent  farm  opinion  on  our  indus- 
trial and  commercial  and  banking  eco- 
nomy, which  will  have  to  devise  means 
for   maintaining   employment,   if   farm 
people  are  to  have  markets  and  reason- 
able prices  and  adequate  incomes.  We 
must  retain  the  individual  initiative  that 
goes  along  with  private  property;  but 
when   our   economic   units   become   so 
large  as  to  affect  our  national  economy 
vitally,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary citizen's  business  to  see  that  these 
industrial  and  business  enterprises  are 
operated  in  the  public  interest  as  well 
as  for  private  profit.  There  is  no  line 
fence,  even  bounding  that  small  Penn- 
sylvania farm,  which  can  keep  inter- 
national affairs  and  national  events  from 
invading   that   farm   and   home;   there 
should  therefore  be  no  line  fence  con- 
fining the  farmer's  thinking  within  his 
own  house  or  barn.  He  needs  to  study 
these  things  that  are  vitally  affecting 
him,  and  he  needs  to  have  the  where- 
withal to  provide  his  children  with  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  what 
is  to  come. 

The  American  farmer  has  shown,  in 
the  last  eight  years,  that  he  is  going  in 
for  more  intensive  farming.  And  that 
means  that  he  is  grossing  more  per  acre 
at  lower  prices  than  he  enjoyed  in  the 
other  World  War.  To  achieve  this  re- 
sult, he  is  farming  more  intelligently 
and  his  labor  and  that  of  his  hired  hand 
are  becoming  increasingly  efficient.  This 
means  not  only  increased  national  farm 
income   accruing   to   a   relatively   few 
farmers,  but  increased  earnings  per  acre 
mean   that   the   smaller  farms  of  this 
country  can  increase  and  probably  have 
increased    their    earnings   appreciably. 
The  American  farmer  should  plan  for 
the  post-war  possibilities,  and  the  eco- 
nomists are  warning  us  that  we  shall 
again  have  over-production  then.  But 
if  depressions  are  as  much  the  result  of 
under-consumption  as  of  over-produc- 
tion, why  not  do  some  planning  so  as  to 
encourage  full   consumption,   the  only 
way  our  mass  production  can  be  main- 
tained on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  our 
industrial  cities?  Can't  we  make  eco- 


nomic sense  out  of  increased  production, 
a  scientific  and  technological  achieve- 
ment in  which  we  all  should  take  pride? 
Prosperity  can  come  only  with  the 
opening  up  of  international  trade  chan- 
nels in  a  world  at  peace.  Is  it  a  part  of 
the  farmer's  job  to  vote  and  talk  and 
write  and  think  about  sound  public  poli- 
cies directed  toward  that  end?  Doesn't 
even  the  small  farmer  have  to  study  this 
problem,  to  save  his  farm  and  his  family 
from  becoming  the  victims  of  unsound 
and  wrong  public  policies?  Is  it  any  of 
the  farmer's  business  to  see  that  our 
industrial  economy  is  operated  in  the 
nation's  interest  as  well  as  for  the  bene- 
fit of  managers  or  stockholders,  whose 
shortsighted    policies    have    too    often 
brought  themselves  down  in  the  crashes 
that  hurt  us  too?  And  when  those  ques- 
tions are  raised,  and  those  criticisms  are 
made,  remember  your  farm  and  those 
of  your  neighbors,  think  of  the  church 
you  attend  and  the  school  to  which  you 
send  your  children;  they  are  the  reali- 
ties of  our  democracy.  Our  "prosperity" 
is  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  their  well- 
being. 


Machinery  Adjustment 
Conference 

Wednesday,  April  4th,   1945 

at 
Donaldson  Farm  Supply  Company 
205  East  Diamond  Street 
Titusville,  Penna. 
A  discussion  group  concurred  in  be- 
lieving  that   a   machinery    adjustment 
school  might  easily  result  in  increasing 
potato  yields  at  least  50  bushels  to  the 
acre.  For  the  grower  this  meeting  might 
make   the   difference   between   success 
and  failure  this  coming  year.  For  the 
war  effort  it  definitely  means  more  food. 

Auspices 
Pennsylvania  Co-operative  Potato 

Growers'  Association 
A.  B.  Farquhar  Company 
Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council 
10: 00  a.m.— Planters:  Fertilizer  in  Rela- 
tion to  Seed  Placement.  Discussion. 
Luncheon. 
1:30  p.m. — Cultivators:  Progressive 
Adjustments  of  Weeders  and 
Cultivators.  Discussion. 
Sprayers:  Analysis  of  Quantity  and 
Quality   of   Spray    in   Relation    to 
Pressure.  Discussion. 
You  and  your  grower  friends  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend  this  production 
discussion. 
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PACKAGING 
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POTATOES    •  FERTILIZERS 
SOY  BEAN  PRODUCTS 


S^uitakUi  ^ta„„  Vat^  l^,„^,   <?,u. 


SINGLE  WALL 


DUPLEX 


TRIPLEX 


FOUR  WALL 


EOUITABl  FC   "k  ^       XL  rv^UK    WAU. 

uXT.ir.^rrh.t.^  <="<>■-  of  A....... 

for  your  producH.  You  will  b.  proud  tlo^r^fcuni"?" ,"'"''"""  Pfof.etion 
EQUITABLE  b*i..  If  your  n..d^eqrrri/EbutAB'lP^'"'"^f'"'  '"^  P"''""^  »" 
ir.ft,   m^id.  in  'our  ol„  mill.  VTZw^  "'*       ""*'*'    "'*  '^""^^ 

EQUITABLE  PAPEB  BAG  CO 


Allentown    Pa     Atlant*    C       t»  WAREHOUSES   IN: 


Pending  State  Legislation 

Growers  should  express  their  opinions  through  their  representatives 


SB  21.  Letzler  (R)--For  the  support 
of  research  and  investigation  directed 
toward  the  development  and  production 
of  superior  strains  of  crops  and  live- 
stock and  to  develop  more  efficient 
methods  of  producing  and  marketing 
such  products.  (Passed  second  reading 
January  17.  Recommitted  to  Committee 
on  Agriculture  January  22.) 

SB  183.  Dent  (D)  Thomas  (R)— Pro- 
vides for  operator  filling  in  (bitumin- 
ous) strip  mining  excavations  within 
one  year  of  completion  of  operation  at 
angle  of  not  less  than  45  degrees,  and 
withm  3  years  planting  of  trees,  shrubs 
or  grasses  on  lands  affected  in  accord- 
ance with  plan  of  procedure  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters 
Provides  for  applications,  bonding,  pay- 
ments (  for  forfeiture  of  bond),  and 
penalties  for  non-compliance,  through 
Secretary  of  Mines.  Operator  may  plant 
similar  area  in  lieu  of  area  listed  for 
reasonable  cause  and  with  consent. 
(Passed  Senate  (40-5)  March  5.  In  the 
House,  referred  to  Committee  on  Mines 
and  Mining,  March  6.) 

HB  45.  Greenwood  (R.  Wyoming)  — 
Further  amends  Section  201,  Act  of  1929 
to  exempt  from  licensing  registration 
all  tractors  and  trailers  including  farm 
wagons  and  agricultural  equipment 
drawn  by  tractors,  used  exclusively  by 
a  person  on  the  farm  or  farms  he  owns 
or  by  a  direct  route  on  highways  to  his 
own  or  any  other  farm  or  to  a  garage 
for  repair.  (Acts  of  1943  provided  that 
only  farm  trailers  be  exempt  from  reg- 


istration.) (Out  of  Committee  on  Motor 
Vehicles  March  7.)  (Passed  first  read- 
ing March  12.) 

HB  48.  Greenwood  (R.  Wyoming)  — 
Exempts  from  registration  all  motor  ve- 
hicles used  exclusively  by  any  person 
on  his  farm  or  farms  he  owns  or  operates 
or  on  highways  connecting  by  the  most 
direct  route  to  farms  owned  in  any  one 
county  or  county  next  adjoining.  Trail- 
ers and  semi-trailers  used  by  such  per-- 
sons  in  operation  of  farm  or  farms  also 
exempted  from  registration.  (Reported 
out  of  Committee  on  Motor  Vehicles 
March  7.)    (Passed  first  reading  March 

HB    80.    Wood     (R.    Montgomery)  — 
Amends    emergency    revenue    Act    of 
1935,  providing  an  excise  tax  on  net  in- 
comes of  certain  corporations  and  joint 
stock  associations,  known  as  the  "Cor- 
porate Net  Income  Tax  Act."  Passed  the 
House  February  7   (110  to  83).  Passed 
second  reading  in  the  Senate  February 
27  with  an  amendment  exempting  agri- 
cultural co-operative  associations  from 
payment  of  the  tax.  Vote  reconsidered 
March   6,   and   exemption   for  agricul- 
tural co-ops  struck  out  March  13    Up 
for  final  passage  March  22.  (Plans  were 
then  under  way  to  have  agricultural  co- 
ops exempted   through   amendment  to 
one  or  more  of  House  Bills  871,  872  873 
and  874.) 

HB  161.  Fleming  (R.  Allegheny)  — 
Kequires  strip  mining  operators  to  re- 
plant all  operations  or  equivalent,  speci- 

Continued  on  page  twenty-eight 


There  is  satisfaction  in  doing  good  work^  or  giving 

extra  value^  even  though  you  get  no 

more  pay  or  credit. 

ALBERT  C.  ROEMHILD 

COMMISSION   MERCHANT 
Specializing  in  potatoes — all  size  packs  and  grades  at  this  time. 

Phone,  Lombard  1000  122  Dock  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 
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CAN  AGRICULTURE 
HOLD  ITS  GAINS? 


ODAY  farmers  are  soldiers 
J..  ^^^^  Front  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
ducing greater  quantities  of 
rood  than  ever  before,  despite 
shortages  of  manpower,  sup- 
plies and  equipment. 

Tomorrow,  when  peace  comes 
you  will  be  'demobilized."  To 
a  degree,  like  other  demobiliz- 
ed soldiers,  you  will  have  to 
adjust  yourself  to  a  peace  time 
economy.  You  will  become  once 
again  a  businessman  whose  suc- 
cess  or  failure  will   be  deter- 

^'h  I  -^J  ^''''^  ""^'^'^y  to  find 
and  build  markets. 

Agricultural  leaders  are  giving 
much  thought  to  the  questions 

!'.HnT-5,"^''^l^^""y  agriculture 
will  bridge  the  gap  from  war 
to  peace. 

Will  you  producers  be  able  Jo 
hold  war-expanded  markets? 
Will  you  be  able  to  find  new 
markets  for  the  increased 
production  likely  to  come 
with  the  return  of  adequate 
labor,    equipment    and    sup- 

You  are  not  alone  in  seeking 
answers  to  these  questions,  for 
me  same  problems  concern  the 
entire    food    industry— proces- 
sors and  distributors  of  food  as 
well  as  producers. 
We    too,  know  that  the  day 
will  come  for  us,  as  it  will 
for  you,  when  instead  of  mar- 
Kets    seeking    food    we    will 


have  food  seeking  markets. 

How  are  we  going  to  solve  this 
common  problem? 

How  are  we  going  to  build 
sound,  stable  markets  for  farm 
produce? 

We  don't  pretend  to  know  all 
the  answers.  But  85  years'  ex- 
perience in  food  distribution, 
through  good  times  and  bad. 
has  taught  us  that  you  and  we 
must  apply  certain  funda- 
mental business  principles 
proven  sound  by  all  successful 
businessmen. 

This  means  that  despite  recog- 
nized wartime  limitations  we 
must  constantly  strive  to: 

Give  the  consumer  preferred 

varieties. 

Give  the  consumer  garden- 
fresh,  quality  food  in  the 
grade  and  pack  that  best 
serves  her  needs. 
Give  the  consumer  full  food 
value  for  her  dollar  by  elimi- 
nating unnecessary  and 
wasteful  handling  operations 
and  costs. 

Because     of     the     tremendous 
problem    with    which    we    are 
confronted,  we  cannot  confine 
our  efforts  to  the  mere  applica- 
tion  of  these   business  princi- 
ples. It  is  heartening  to  note  the 
general  recognition  in  all 
branches  of  the  food  industry 
that  we  must  also  plan  and  ex- 
perinient  now  in  order  to  find 
and    develop    new    and    better 


ways  to  serve  the  consumer  to- 
morrow. 

Working  with  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Land 
Grant  Colleges,  the  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and 
the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  in  the  various  states, 
A&P  and  other  progressive  dis- 
tributors and  growers  are  pre- 
paring now  for  the  peacetime 
years  through  such  exploratory 
activities  as: 

Surveys  of  production  areas 
and  methods  to  insure  high- 
quality  production  of  the 
varieties  most  in  demand. 
Studies  to  determine  the  most 
efficient  and  economical 
means  of  moving  farm  pro- 
duce to  market. 

Experiments  in  pre-packag- 
ing of  farm  produce. 

Development  of  better  trans- 
portation methods  by  truck 
and  train  and  plane. 

Merchandising  tests  of  tree 
and  vine -ripened  products. 
Finding  new  by-product  uses 
for  inferior  grades. 
Testing  of  new  methods  of 
displaying  and  advertising 
and  selling  produce. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the 


many  ways  in  which  groups  in 
the  food  industry  are  working 
together  to  do  a  better  job  of 
feeding  the  American  public, 
with  the  thought  that  "he  who 
serves  best,  profits  most." 
*       ♦       ♦ 

i  ODAY,  agriculture  is  enjoy- 
ing a  wartime  boom.  Markets 
are  expanded,  farm  income  is 
up.  But  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  the  last  war  and  the 
prosperity  did  not  endure.  It 
was  followed  by  a  collapse  of 
farm  prices  so  disastrous  that 
453,000  farmers  lost  their  farms 
through  mortgage  foreclosures 
between  1922  and  1926. 

WE  MUST  NOT  LET  THIS 
HAPPEN  AGAIN! 

Obviously  we  cannot  forsee  the 
national  economic  develop- 
ments that  can  greatly  affect 
the  future  of  all  of  us  in  the 
food  industry  —  growers  and 
distributors  alike. 

But  it  is  crystal  clear  that  close 
cooperation  between  producers 
and  distributors  can  mean  more 
and  better  food  for  the  Ameri- 
can public;  can  make  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  a  bet- 
ter future  for  American  agri- 
culture. 


ATLANTIC  COMMISSION  COMPANY,  INC. 

Affiliate  of 

THE  GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  COMPANY 

Uncle  Sam  Needs  Timber— Cut  and  Haul  Now  While  Prices  Are  Up! 
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Pending  Siaie  Legislation— 

j     Continued  from  vage  twenty-five 
lying  kinds  of  plants,  trees,  shrubs  or 
grasses  approved  by  Secretary  of  Mines 
Includes   greater   detail   on   replanting 
than  other  proposed  bills.  (Referred  to 
^^ommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining  Janu- 

.  HB  1104  introduced  by  Reps.  Reagan 
(R)  and  Madigan  (R),  creates  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture a  State  Soil  Conservation  Commis- 
it'Joki^u'^  provides  for  the  voluntary 
establishment  of  county-wide  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  in  any  county  where 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
Pf.^ses  a  resolution  to  set  up  such  a  dis- 

The  Bill  would  repeal  the  Soil  Con- 
,^^j;y.^tion  Act  of  1937,  but  provides  for 
continuation  of  the  present  six  soil  con- 
servation districts  now  operating  within 
ine  state. 

k?r?,?°^i-^°°''  [^-  Bedford)  Barton  (R. 

Hm,^^^r^''^'"Pi^''"°'"  4  <=ent  tax  such 
iiquid  fuels  used  in  stationary  engines 

han  on  °y  o/hej-.njfchinery  used  other 

for  reftm^^^Vp  ^'^hw^y^,  and  provides 

Wavf^nH  ^^^'^7^'^^°  Committee  on 
ways  and  Means  January  23.) 

HB    677.    Dix    (R.    Wayne)— WoulH 

hauT/f,  ir  ^%"*^P^'•  g^"«"  tax  o^ 
quid  fuels  such  fuels  used  for  opera- 
tion of  machmes  not  operated  on  the 
public  highways,   if  minimum   of  500 

fof  °refundrm""""""y«  ^"^  P'-°vides 
lor   reiunds.    (No   specific   mention    of 

farm  tractors)    (Referred  to  CommUtce 
on  Ways  and^Means  February  20^ 

HB  871.  Lichtenwalter    (R.  Lehish) 
Andrews    (D.   Cambria)    -  Eximlts 

fror^'^'^ij^T'''''''    association 
m?flT  nf/^  "  •  "'  ^  P^*"  ^^"t  tax  on  an- 
of  1  «SQ   If"'"^'  <??  i.'?^°'"«  under  Act 
from  tn,^<?'"°''^^  liabiUtv.  .for  the  tax 

the  Common™  Tv,°P  ^°'"S  business  in 
ifte  Comnionwoalth  prior  to  passage  of 

(Rlfe3''r  r  •  ^''"•';V^^  «"  enactment 

Meln/March  £?"""""'  ""  "^'^^  ^"^ 

HB  872.   Lichtenwalter    (R.  Lehieh^ 

elcct'TaxTff"'"'^""'  -ImposKn 
excise  tax  of  4  per  cent  on  net  income 

of  co-operative  agricultural  associaUo^l 
having  capital  stock  in  lieu  of  all  other 
i^^^y  ^'f'^^P*  '°^«'  tax  on  real  estate 
oSfiwe    he' r°P'  organized  withfn  and 
outside  the  Commonwealth   (the  latter 

iii^  piaie; ,  eirective  on  enactmpnf  or^^ 
would  apply  to  calendar"ye^"^^d1ng 


March,  1945 


December  31,  1944  and  fiscal  year  end- 
ng  during  1945.  (Referred  to  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  March  5.) 
HB  873.  Lichtenwalter    (R.  Lehieh^ 

^f"l9?rco^°--  ^"'"''"^^-^n^-nds  Tct 
Of  1919  covering  co-operative  agricul- 
tural associations  not  having  capital 
stock  and  not  conducted  for  profit.Ty 
providing  for  termination  of  memberl 
!?^P?.  ««er  not  participating  f^  12 
months;  filing  summaries  of  annual  au- 

niSina  associations  failing  to  file; 
providing  penalties;  and  exemotion 
from  payment  of  State  tax  onT^^t  n- 
come,  and  from  filing  reports  relative 
to  such  taxes.  (Referred  to  Committee 
on  Agriculture  March  5.)  '""""ee 


The  Outlook 


m3  i*"  the  largest  military  food  require- 
ments in  history,  with  foreign  relief 
der^andt*^'  '"creasing,  and  with  civfl  an 
demands  continuing  at  record  high 
Wels,  agricultural  production  fn  1945 
will  have  to  meet  the  greatest  soal  vpt 
known  for  the  food  and  fibre  output  of 

.^e'TrJfarmer'T"-  f°'  ^'^  successive 
years  farmers  have  topped  the  orevioii*; 

thi  fi„  "*  '""'■^  ^''«»  the  average  for 
nhvc?/^  .pre-war  years,  1935-39  The 
physical  job  of  producing  a  third  more 

iT  a  tri'minT*  f^^er  people  on  farms 
IS    a    tremendous    undertaking     Manv 

But  the  time  for  relaxing  is  not  vet  here 

cut^i^fn  ''''  V^'  "°t  be  the  tfme  f^r 
cutting  down.    Never  before  was  it  so 


—  FOR  SALE  — 

Iron- Age 

2-Row  Potato  Planter 

Mcpherson  bros. 

Bridgeton,  Penna. 
Phone— Fawn  Grove  8-R-ll 


I 
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MEMBERSHIPS— NEW   AND   RENEWALS 


Since  Last  Issue  of  The  Guide  Post 


R.  M.  Hershey,  York 
Clarence  Manifold,  York 
D.  L.  Rexrode,  York 
Charles  A.  Wilson,  York 
Gmdlesperger  Brothers.  Somerset 
Frank  Gleason,  Fayette 
Harry  Brugh,  Somerset 
Charles  Darr,  Somerset 
Dwight  Griffith,  Somerset 
A.  W.  Rice  &  Son,  Luzerne 
Oscar  Kneller,  Bradford 
John  W.  Tressler,  Luzerne 
Joseph  O.  Fetherolf,  Schuylkill 
J.  N.  Harrison,  Luzerne 
Earl  Sechler,  Somerset 
Charles  L.  Chesnell,  Fayette 
Thurston  Blakeslee,  Monroe 
H.  Warren  Shaefer,  Bucks 
Timothy  H.  Gehman,  Lehigh 
Oscar  L.  Hostetter,  York 
Homer  C.  Handwerk,  Lehigh 
Eugene  Fetterman,  Columbia 
Ward  B.  Ketherington,  Schuylkill 
i^imer  Gieszelmann,  Illinois 
J.  S.  Grimison,  Montgomery 
A.  T.  Larson,  McKean 
A.  G.  Riggle  &  Son,  Armstrong 


William  E.  Templeton,  Ohio 
Louis  Hiltz,  York 
Charles  McCleary,  York 
Earnest  Strawbridge,  York 
John  H.  Wilson,  York 
Ward  B.  Meyers,  Somerset 
H.  G.  Fritz,  Somerset 
Ellis  Friedline,  Somerset 
H.  R.  Snoberger,  Bedford 
Carl  Readier,  Luzerne 
H.  W.  Stonebraker,  Indiana 
Fred  W.  Should,  Luzerne 
Robert  Hetler,  Luzerne 
C.  S.  Rickards,  Columbia    • 
C.  E.  Yockey,  Armstrong 
Harold  Arnold,  Fayette 
Philip  H.  Walters,  Somerset 
Harold  C.  Osborne,  Erie 
J.  A.  Bausch,  Erie 
Harvey  M.  Nester,  Berks 
Harvey  B.  Walker,  Somerset 
I.  E.  Kreider,  Erie 
Jack  Kibbey,  Warren 
Norman  Schneider,  New  York 
Paul  Cybulski,  Luzerne 
Fred  W.  Johnson,  Philadelphia 
Gerald  Moore,  New  York 


SPRAY  and  DUST 


with 


MILLARD  MODERN  LIMES 

Rotary  Kiln  Products 
Crop  Protection  -  Service  -  Reasonable  Cost 


H.  E.  MILLARD 


Phone  7-3231 


Annville«  Pa. 


-C* 
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A.  A.  Borger,  Northampton 
Stephen  M.  Kmecik,  Erie. 
Alvin  J.  German,  Lehigh 
H.  R.  Shappell,  Schuylkill 
Mathias  Whitenight,  Columbia 
Harvey  E.  Saylor,  Lehigh 
Daniel  E.  Heffner,  Berks 
John  McDowell,  Mercer 
Lynn  Sill,  Erie 
Earl  W.  Sweitzer,  Somerset 
Jennings  B.  Hay,  Somerset 
R.  N.  Hermes,  New  York 
Lizzie  M.  Smith,  Lebanon 
Earl  S.  Frantz,  Lehigh 
Wilmer  N.  Hill,  Lehigh 
Charles  E.  Rebuck,  Schuylkill 
Clarence  Hoffman,  York 
Stanley  E.  Frantz,  Lehigh 
William  E.  Huber,  Lehigh 
John  M.  Dieter,  Schuylkill 
W.  L.  Wyckoff,  Ohio 
Frederic  Leubuscher,  Berks 
H.  T.  Uft'elman,  New  York 
M.  M.  Stewart,  Dauphin 
Edwin  Rumbel,  Schuylkill 
C.  W.  Williamson,  Somerset 
Jacob  Arnold,  Lebanon 
Miles  Bucher,  Lebanon 
Raymond  Gibble,  Lebanon 
Miles  Horst  Lebanon 
Henry  HelTelfinger,  Lebanon 
J.  Mark  Kreider,  Lebanon 
M.  V.  Runkle,  York 
M.  P.  Whitenight,  Columbia 
M.  Paul  Whitenight,  Columbia 
Robert  H.  Engle,  Washington 
Raymond  Reichard,  Columbia 
D.  A.  Bartron,  Wyoming 
Kermit  Griffith,  Somerset 
Harry  A.  Friedline,  Somerset 
A.  Glenn  Ling,  Somerset 
Norman  N.  Eberly,  Lancaster 
D.  Gennetti's  Sons,  Inc.,  Luzerne 
Northampton  County  Institutional 

District,  Northampton 
Edgar  J.  Bailey,  Lehigh 
Pocono  Valley  Farm,  Monroe 
Jesse  Barnett,  York 
Elmer  H.  Blose,  Lehigh 
Joseph  J.  Trainer,  Montgomery 
Mrs.  Alex  Strittmatter,  Cambria 
William  D.  George,  Lehigh 
Howard  Silfies,  Northampton 
A.  S.  Whipple,  Wayne 
George  L  McCracken,  Indiana 
John  Gerhard  &  Son,  Schuylkill 
Howard  Mitchell,  Venango 
Howard  Bomberger,  Lebanon 
Wayne  Dubble,  Lebanon 
John  Gibble,  Lebanon 
Allen  Horst,  Lebanon 
Joseph  K.  Kreider,  Lebanon 


George  Lentz,  Lebanon 
Morris  Meyer,  Lebanon 
Albert  D.  Miller,  Lebanon 
Mrs.  John  Smith,  Lebanon 
Howard  Patches,  Lebanon 
Harry  Reesor,  Lebanon 
Andrew  Seyfert,  Lebanon 
Allen  Wenger,  Lebanon  ^ 
Lee  Grumbine,  Lebanon 
Patrick  Mulligan,  Cambria 
Paul  F.  Zimmerman,  Lehigh 
John  H.  Bricker,  York 
H.  H.  Flinchbaugh,  York 
C.  R.  Breneman,  York 
Maurice  Kline,  York 
R.  J.  Hyson,  York 
Richard  M.  Lewis,  York 
Kenneth  Bankert,  York 
W.  C.  Wentz,  York 
Cornelius  Fisher,  New  York 
Robert  Peck,  Lackawanna 
Howard  S.  Evans,  Bradford 
Allan  D    Miller,  Susquehanna 
Nelson  Lacoe,  Lackawanna 
Frank  J.  Sell,  Lehigh 
Bernard  Bagley,  Sullivan 
Don  Green,  Sullivan 
Maynard  Reibson,  Sullivan 
John  Fitzgerald,  Sullivan 
Frank  Mosier,  Sullivan 
Rufus  Meyer,  Lebanon 
John  Merkey,  Lebanon 
Phares  Nolt,  Lebanon 
Robert  Royer,  Lebanon 
Harvey  Smith,  Lebanon 
Charles  Weiss  Est.,  Lebanon     ' 
Samuel  Wenger,  Lebanon 
George  Meister,  New  York 
R.  U.  Blasingame,  Centre 
Robert  Peet,  Potter 
C.  L.  Gehart,  York 
K.  E.  Grove,  York 
Earl  E.  Bush,  York 
Quentin  McCleary,  York 
George  A.  Miller,  York 
Marvin  Lentz,  York 
Luther  Miller,  York 
Harold  B.  Hartman,  Clarion 
David  Zacherl,  Clarion 
Walter  Jarrett,  Lehigh 
Beck  &  Piatt,  Union 
George  O.  Stohl,  Westmoreland 
Robert  Chapin,  Luzerne 
John  W.  Brisilne,  Sullivan 
Francis  Litzelman,  Bradford 
Dushore  F.F.A.,  Sullivan 
George  Yonkin,  Sullivan 
Archie  Brown,  Jr.,  Sullivan 
John  Peterman,  Lycoming 
C.  R.  Masser,  Northumberland 
John  Hetherington,  Schuylkill 
Bernadine  Daly,  Ohio 


I 
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CASH  IN  NOW 

these  fields  difficult  to  farm! 


Here's  a  tractor— the  Oliver  "Cietrac" —  use  and  you  may  be  able  to  get  one.  See 

that  helps  bring  bigger  returns  from  your  your  Oliver  **Cietrac"  dealer.  He'll  give 

hard-to-farm  acres.  you  every  possible  help.   The  OLIVER 

This  versatile  tractor  takes  the  toughest  Corporation,   400   West   Madison   Street, 

soil  conditions  in  stride  .  .  .  ignores  the  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

season  .  .  .  gives  you  true  tractor  service  .^..^  _^_  _„_._  ____  B-^-^„,-.e 

«*  ^:^;^..^  r^t^^t-Jti^rr  />^c^  SEND  FOR  THESE  FREE  BOOKLETS 

at  minimum  operating  cost. 

iBti*  i-E  I  Read  these  informative  booklets,  "Oliver-Cletrac 

Specially  Built  for  the  Farm!  hG"  and  "365  Days/'  that  tell  you  how  to  make 

The    Oliver    "Cietrac"    has    extra    power  farming  more  profitable  the  year  around.    Drop 

when    it's    needed    most — full    power    on  this  coupon  in  the  mail,  and  find  out  about  Oliver 

both  tracks  at  all  times.  That's  Tru-Trac-  "Cietrac"  before  you  buy  any  tractor. 

//o;/— controlled  differential  steering.  Your 

Oliver  "Cietrac"  is  easy  to  maneuver  ...  ,    ^^^  q^.^^^  corporation  I 

steers  the  same  going  downhill  or  uphill.  i      400  West  Madison  street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois  I 

-ru^   ^'  ^    r\\:  .«..   ««r"l^«...^^"    f^^   ^^rt^t-tr  !  Please  send  me:  D  "Oliver-Cletrac  HG"  booklet.      I 

There  s   an  Oliver     Cietrac     for  every  i     ^  ..3^5  ^^^^„  booklet.  I 

farm  job.  Sizes  range  from  the  general-  j  I 

purpose  Model  HG-68,  designed  specifi-  ]    '^°'"* " : j 

cally  for  row  crops,  to  the  mighty  Model  I     Address. , 

B.  These  tractors  are  now  produced  in  j     --.     j 

limited  quantities  for  essential  agricultural  i .i 


OLIVER 
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FAROIM 


U/oJf,  Jlar^^sl  Selling 

POTATO  PLANTER 


xj-  J'S'^"**^'  Iron  Age  Two  Row 
High-Speed  Automatic  Potato  Planter 


REASONS    WHY: 

1.  Iron  Age  exclusive  feed  and  place- 
ment mechanism  with  the  multl- 
way  adjustable  picker  wheel  as- 
sures automatic  and  accurate  pjant- 

^*  S?Hfi;^?^  fertilizer  placement  sci- 
f^  rifrfc?"^  P?5^!  fertilizer  where  it 
ion"ditfons"'^"^  '^^  ""  ^yP^^  °^  ^^-1 
Flexibility  in  planting  is  obtained 
by  choice  of  five  different  typeVof 
opening  plows,  three  sizes  of^cove?- 
iSf  fho?s  different  plant- 

Strength  and  dependability  are  built 

result  of  more  than  fifty  years  of 
research  and  strenuous  field  tests 
0.  iron  Age  factory  trained  exoert*? 
work  closely  with  both  dealer^Ind 
farmer.  Adequate  stocks  of  replace- 
ment parts  eliminate  costly  delay  in 
event  of  breakdown.  ^ 


FERTItlZER 


FERTILIZER  f^TlUZER 


25t 
fERTluZER    ftm.uitR 


ONLY  IRON  AGE  HAS  BAND-WAY 


FERTILIZER 


Illustrated  above  are  the  three  meth- 
ods used  in  Band-Way  planting  to  as- 
sure scientific  placement  of  fertilizer 
where  it  is  needed,  when  it  is  needed. 

^'  STANDARD  BAND-WAY:  Places 
lertilizer  m  continuous  bands  of 

^^^uJ,  ^^^y^^^  0^  ^3ch  side  and 
slightly  below  seed. 

2.  HI-LO   BAND- WAY:   Places  fer- 
tilizer m  bands  of  equal  amounts; 


on  one  side  slightly  below,  on  other 
Side  much  deeper. 

3.  HI-LO  UNEQUAL  BAND:  Same 
as  Hi-Lo  Band-Way  except  upper 

^l^^  "P^u^^^^f  25%  and  lower  band 
75%  of  the  plant  food. 

This  proven  method  of  fertilizer 
placement  is  the  adopted  standard 
of  thousands  of  leading  growers  all 
over  the  world.  Write  today  for  cata- 


an4£pA4Uj  thz  IRON  AGE  QVtm. 


2202  Duke  Street 


York,  Pennsylvania 


THE  PENNSVLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 
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STAY  ON   TOP 

in  sand  and  beftem  land 


•  Make  your  marshy  mucklands,  sandy 
soils  and  steep  slopes  pay  out! 

'^.^i^  J^^'T^^action  Oliver  "Cletrac" 
will  help  you  keep  those  rough,  tough 
acres  producing  at  top  capacity  while 
keeping  cultivating  costs  down. 

Think  what  it  means  to  get  farm  work 

«^r!  on   schedule!   How  an  Oliver 

Cletrac   Tractor  saves  days  and  dollars! 

«rl?°n  •  ^^  ^^^^'^  ?^  "'•"'^8 '"  ««ft  spots 
or  stalling  in  sand.  Don't  let  hills  and 

treshly  plowed  fields  slow  you  up. 

Here's  a  tractor  that  '^floats*'  on  the 
surface- leaving  tracfc  marks  shallower 
than  your  footprints!  Ground  pressure 
IS  less  than  six  pounds  per  square  inch. 

And  TrU'Traction  gives  you  full  lug- 
ging power  for  every  maneuver  you 
make.  It's  controlled  differential  steer- 
ing. Both  tracks  pull  all  the  time— even 
on  the  shortest  turn.  An  Oliver  '^Cletrac" 
IS  safer  because  it  steers  the  same  going 
downhill  and  uphill.  No  declutching— 
no  zig'zagging.  * 

OLIV 


Next  time  you're  in  town  ask  your 
Oliver  ^'Cletrac"  dealer  about  the 
chances  of  getting  one  of  these  versatile 
tractors  this  year.  Limited  numbers  are 
being  built  in  various  sizes  and  types 

ModepHG  /fl'f^"*'"'^*  "*^'  fromThe 
xvioael  MO  68  for  row  crops,  to  the 

sturdy  Model  B,  The  OUVIR  C^r^o.otlon! 

400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ul. 

SEND  FOR  THESE  FREE  BOOKLETS 

Here's  lots  of  information  on  how  to  moke  farming 

^n  ♦  "'^  T.°^'^  '^^  ^^°'  °''^""*^  >^'^h  an   Oliver 

^  no!'.  !l"*  ^'^'^  booklets,  "Oliver-Cletrac  HG  " 

end  "365  Days/'  will  be  mailed  to  you  upon 

ceipt  of  the  coupon.  Drop  it  in  the  mail  today. 


re- 


I 


The  OLIVER  Corporation 

4CK)  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois  I 
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BLUE  LABEL  POTATOES  AND 
CULTURAL  PRACTICES 

DR.  E.  L.  NIXON,  Counselor,  Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council 


There  can  be  no  question  about  it 
that  potato  growers  will  need  to  be 
more  and  more  alert  in  the  production 
of  "Blue  Label"  quality  potatoes. 

There  is  less  and  less  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  consuming  public  for  off 
grade  potatoes  including  size  B's.  Food 
value  no  longer  rules  consumer  de- 
mand. It  is  now  what  appeals  to  the 
eye  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect 
specimens. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  consumer 
trend  will  shift  until  the  economic  situ- 
ation changes  so  that  cars  can  be  pur- 
chased. When  autos  can  run  again  eye 
appeal  in  potatoes,  if  they  cost  less,  will 
have  more  consumer  appeal,  for  it  is 
a  fact  when  more  of  the  family  income 
goes  into  auto  upkeep,  less  goes  into 
the  market  basket. 

The  contributing  cultural  practice  in 
the  production  of  Blue  Label  potatoes 
which  ought  to  be  considered  are: 

One. — Deep  planting  3-4  inches  be- 
low the  level  of  the  surface  and  no 
fudging.    Deep  planting  is  basic  to  all 


future  operations.  When  the  pieces  are 
on  the  top  of  the  soil  so  that  even  the 
weeder  rakes  them  the  crop  is  off  to  a 
bad  start.    Fig.  1. 

Two.-— Deep  root  system.  Deep  plant- 
mg  starts  the  crop  off  with  a  deep  root 
system.  Future  cultural  practices  de- 
termine what  will  ultimately  become 
of  the  root  system.  It  can  be  grown  be- 
low ground  just  like  a  hedge  can  be 
trimmed  to  fantastic  shapes  above 
ground.  Every  time  a  cultivating  tool 
IS  run  down  the  potato  rows  the  opera- 
tor should  ask  himself  the  question, 
now,  just  what  do  I  want  to  accomplish 
with  this  operation? 

Three. — An  abundance  of  humus  ac- 
companied with  an  ideal  root  bed.  An 
ideal  root  bed  for  potatoes  is  one  hav- 
ing the  litter  (humus)  thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  the  clods,  stones  and 
fine  soil  throughout  the  plowed  area.  If 
one  cannot  set  a  modern  potato  planter 
to  plant  3i  inches  below  the  level  then 
the  field  or  patch  ought  to  be  plowed. 

Four.  —  Good    seed    of    an    adapted 


generative  diseases.    It  is  stin  a  fact" 
that  some  certified  seed,  of  the  sami 

seed    wt^^K  ^^^"/'""e  other  certified 
tribute  most  fo  malfif/aTe?tef  cU""" 
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The  bugaboo  of  the  Pennsylvania  Po- 
minff'^^''  '"  ^'8h  temperature  fre- 
PeSn^d^TvJSr'^^^'' "^ 

borne  of  the  factors  which  ronfriKu*^ 


INTERNAL  DISCOLORATION 

root  pruning  ^iVtre1eaLtViry"VpeU°liTt1nT  ?  1^^^^°^^^.   Accompany  this 
-11  set^for  an  epidemic  of  stem-e^LroSn^^K^d^rirbirstb'^  ^^^^^ 


Deep  vs. 

Shallow  Planting— 

Tubers  to  right  show 

abnormal  development 

and  shape,  due 

lo  heat. 


i 
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This  observation  has  been  proven  experimentally.   During  a  hot  dry  spell  100 

^io^^Lr'crl^''^^?^  ^^  ^^"^  *^  ^^^^^^  t^^^  i'^  the  ground,  thelim  bein^to^iscon- 
^fi^ff  wIo.k'"''^^  to  cause  severe  wilting  but  not  enough  to  cause  diath  of  the 
of  f Kf  •  ^io«?  I^  i°?u '^'''"!  re"^?ined  dry  and  hot  for  almost  two  weeks.  Twelve 
of  tube?s  ^         sufficient  recovery  to  produce  an  average  crop 

per  c^el>tTe"rSo^,JUry'^^lciS^!^  ^  ^^--^  ^^^^'^^  -^  «^ 

free  ^rorslfmTnd  dTscl"aW '''^  ^'"'  ^'^^"^^"^  *"  ^'^'^  ^""^^  ^'""^'^  "^^'^  "" 

DinoI°th1f  nihir  h^i/"'^*'^V  o"^:ha"  Of  ^^G  tubers  were  planted  over  buried  steam 
th»  rfiwt  h  A  ^A  ^^I  planted  m  adjacent  unhealed  or  normal  conditions.  When 
the  plants  had  produced  a  set  of  small  tubers  the  stoam  was  turned  on  the  buried 
pipes  long  enough  to  produce  considerable  wilting.  At  digging  time  92  p"r  cent  of 
the  tubers  from  the  heated  area  showed  marked^ discolofltiol.  AU  from  the  un- 
healed area  were  clean. 


OTW£.E.O£I> 


c».    iif5   *  .?'*'P^'.,*"f  improper  weeding  and  cultivation  on  tuber 

t«,flS.».,*'iiJr*";-^*^1f' ,''","*>*  °"^y  eradicated  weeds  but  pre- 
Tufi  ''i" u*"'  rooting  and  also  placed  the  vine  down  the  row  serving  as 
shade  and  keeping  the  soil  cool. 

f„  i^f'  ^"^fy  conducted  in  1917  showed  an  annual  loss  of  almost  1  000  000  bushok 
to  the  potato  crop  of  Pennsylvania  from  what  was  then  called  "fusariumwiU"  To 

wie  sfem"  ^''  ""'"  ''"""  ^^^"^  **^*  *"™^  '''""  ™t'  ^tem-end  SratTon,'  and 
eas/w^itirrSro^f^sTr^^^.^^""  '^^  ^^^'"  ''^^'^  ^^'^  ^°  P-^"-  «  Potato  dis- 

tubeS  iftKiaThlr'l^  h^randTry"*^^  '  '^'"^^  P^^"=^"^^^^  °^  ^^^--^  d-°l°-d 
J-     ?*?["■?"**  discoloration  and  stem  rot  are  descriptive  terms  which  merelv  in 
Nnni^n?fl^°^^*K  "'  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ent  of  the  tuber  abnormalitTfrom  whatever  cause' 
None  of  these  abnormalities,  experiments  have  proved,  are  transmitted  in  fhe  seed' 

SK?eVo^?d1ratXrc^^^^^^^^^^^  -'  ^-P  " 

grow^e'ri  ^o  loXTtn^y^/rir^^^^^^^^^ 

If  the  season  IS  cool  and  moist  the  worst  cultural^l^ractfces  wHl^nol  fnduce'fhem 

attriS?e'dl'li£'^?^boili^ro"fl^!li*o^'t^^^^^^^^^^^  "  has  been 

conditions  as  too  hot  orio  cold  ^r'.'LZ'u^lZ%\lrf!nTo^t%^^^^ 

perii^^^trd^ffw^Tc^h^tel^s^llTl-^S^itt^o'T^^^^^^^^  -P---'*.  -^  - 


7V" 


KEEP  WATCH  OF  YOUR  SOILS 


them,  if  lower  yields  In  ««=♦  ^'''*^  *°  ""PP^^ 

Fortunately  Lveral  IL  ^  7"  ""^"^  "*  ***  ^«  ^^o^ed. 
soils  and  pLrC  f        '^*'"'"'  ~**^°^  *«'  *e««ng 

well-lcnow^Xtro  dTficrcy"^^^^^^  *°^^*^-  -^*' 
vide  means  for  keeping  ^IZZlZZu^r""'  """ 
guide  to  the  drain  on  the  soil  fertilUv  a„H  ♦  *u  f^  "*  * 
applications  necessary  to  coin^a^it  ^*  ''"""^"^ 

staHoTaLrtLlSir  r'*""^  ^'^^^^'  °'  «'^'^»-* 
dealer  or  manufa^^tt  ^  A  a^L^^^^^^^  f^  ^°"'  *-*"«- 
of  potatoes  uses  170  pou„i  ^'^^'^^^  ^°'  ^M-sack)  yield 
ihan  the  125  pounds  of  „tf       ^^^^^^Poiash  (K^O-more 

phoric  acid  coXXis  2:^::^ ''  '°r^  °'  ^'~- 

profitable  yields  are  to  L  tltai^^^tT        '^'^''^  " 

oe  mamiamed  m  the  years  to  come. 


Write  us  for  additional  information 

fJltr'*!.  ^'*"»*'»«  on  *he  Practical 
fertilization  of  your  crops. 


meons 

more  Profit 


Rmerican  Potash  Institute 


Incorporated 


1155  16th  St.,  N.  W. 


Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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A  typical  example  of  Blue  Stem 
and  Stem-End  tuber  discoloration.  Hun- 
dreds of  car  loads  of  potatoes  have 
been  rejected  this  year  due  to  a  hiqh 

C?S^^^  ""U^'^  abnormal  condition. 
Climatic  conditions  and  improper  cul- 
tural methods  are  the  prevailing  causes. 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 
Potato  Machinery 

Babcock  WEED  HOG 

Spring  Tooth  Harrows 

COCKSHUTT  PLOW  CO. 

Disc  Plows  Seed  Drills 

Spreaders 

FROST  &  WOOD  CO. 

Hay  Machinery 
Harvesting  Machinery 

ORKIL  INCORPORATED 
CLARK  Disc  Harrows 

DUANE  H.  NASH 

District  Representative 
Haddonfield  New  Jersey 


tuber  look  like  it  haTbeen%'riried"wSlack  pTpper.'"'  '""^^*'  *="*  ^"^*^^^  °^  ^ 

in  fiefror°storrge'wfn'"ca'us'I  TAITV^-""^"''  '^^  "^">^  ''°''  "«"««is-  Heat 
leaf  roll  will  also  cause  it  h/nooTh-f ^  J"  ^^f  "/""?,  ^^^^  necrosis.    It  is  said  that 

storing  is  the  best  control.'  ^  "^'"'^  ^""^^  ™"  "*^'^'"°"'^-   ^'>°^  g'-^^i'^g.  good 


Government  in  Business 

At  its  latest  annual  meeting  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
^"optpd  a  resolution  asking  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  set  up  e.xperimental 
plants   for    the    production   of   potash, 


NOTICE!  NOTICE! 

We  Hear  from  an  Old  Friend 

J.  Hansel  French,  formerly  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  is  J.  Hansel 
French,  Inc.,  147  West  Main  St., 
Norristown,  Pa.  Roofing,  Paints, 
Painters'  Supplies  and  Cuprinol. 
fie  11  be  glad  to  hear  from  his 
grower  friends. 


nitrogen  and  phosphorus  fertilizers.  A 
similar  demand  is  now  expressed  in  a 
bill  which  would  have  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  formulate  a  national 
lertihzer  pohcy  and  program— and  car- 
ry It  out.   This  country  has  now  a  com- 
petent  fertilizer    industry    with    which 
no   government  operated   plants  could 
compete  without  the  use  of  funds  sup- 
plied by  taxpayers.    There  is  no  need 
now,  or  probably  in  the  near  future,  for 
tossing  away  millions  of  dollars  in  vain 
experiments.     Probably    such    resolu- 
tions and  bills  do  not  express  the  ideas 
or  the  demands  of  real  farmers,  most 
of  whom  believe  that  our  government 
should  get  out  of  business  enterprises 
and  stay  out.  All  such  measures  should 
be  gently  deposited  in  some  pigeon-hole 
or  other  hole  from  which  they  could 
not  emerge. 
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Potato  Growers  Discuss  Community  Plans 

west  'is^  \Zic^<|„^'''^^^  wesfind'fa; 
Pennsylvania     ^d®     mdustries    from 

blood."^  He  pointed  out  th^fTv,^  ^^•"'^ 
too  few  school.!  in  A  ■  '■'^'■^  3rc 
training  young  min  f'T"''^  ^^at  are 
to  be  honest  fn»    i"^  ^"""8  women 

farm'  S'  n  Ipeakfnl  n/"?.""  ^"^ 
tribution  of  a  h.fij^  f  °*  ^^^  con- 
communitv    n-    ^r"^^^  farmer  to  the 

Mr™an  MiUer  of  R.T  '''^^^  ^r.  and 
others  of  Erie  countv  ^rX.^.f'"'  ^'"""S 
estimable  contSinA  f  ^a^mg  an  in- 

and  welfare  of  the  a?el  'Thf  "^ "^^ 
Ivan  Millpr  ar,ri  v,T  '*^^^\     Ine  story  of 

pear  in  the  co^l'l'i!^?^^,^"^  wil/ap- 


WALTER  JACK— ERIE 


-et'ehUeWc^^^it^-^.'jusiness 
potato  firowpr^  nf  rT^u  ^  officials  and 

|ylvanif  ^S  a1  rtl^c^o^^'^  S' 
i^a.,  Wednesday  evening     T    A    n       fi^' 

breeder  an^  t.    ""t^^'    famous    plant 
tiefw/s  thf  s^pTaker  ""^  "'  ^^^^^^  --'"- 

M^np^dlstSrcU-re^j;,  day 

en"tni^r^-^-  feuS.^|<?."0  Se^ 
qShar^Co^"^"o4"'^^  °'  ^^'^  ^-  B.  Far. 
Wednesday  noon.'   ^'""^^   ^^  '""^^o" 

wa??o°Ss°'a*''.n^"'"""^«  ''  Corry 
and  makeU  I  nart  ^^''""P'^y   Program 

Dr.  Nixon  dm^rhoml  Ihe  FIT.^^' 
prosperous  cities  am??^,.  ^^^^   that 

prosperity  "to  ^  flouVThinr?^  *'^-"''- 
community.  He  cited  thT^^^  farmmg 
when  $1,000  is  writ  en  off  t'.^^''*,  ^^^*^ 
a  farm  through  neeWtli^  "^'"^  °^ 
of  soil  fertilitv   th«^-^^       erosion,  waste 

Joining  cfty'fs^$aoo'wX"  off^  ^"'^  ^^- 

vis°on  "In'd  "inSrfn  '''''  -"t^usiasm. 
a  spirit  of  priS*a''lic.r'""'?"y  "f^- 

sary   for   the   restoration     T  '^  ''^''''^- 

lesioration   of  our  rural 


table  dKSn'S"!'^  ^  ^  ™"»d 
of  their  UDs  anH'^r**^  growers  telling 
and  the^irToSS  VecK-iness^ 

th Jn  fn  t^'n'Sd"  h  ''''  i"^'  ^^*^'- 
tribution  tr?ocIl^l^.,V^  ^  definite  con- 

wilhng  to  work  an"ri  «;       ^       ^"°  are 
ment  the  ylar  rotmH  ^'-^u  ^^^"^  employ- 

them  in  an  prac?kes  ani'-^  '^""''^  t'-a'" 
they  made  eonH   t^      "'^  "\  '^ases  where 

them^nandany  an7  n'^h"^''  encourage 
ownership  ofirrm\"tnre';-rn"t  '""^ 
mu''mPty?ffio^'?,'*  ,^1"  ""^^  the  com- 
of  agriculture  r.th»^  ^^%  ^^^^  conscious 
dustfy,   was   dts  *  .tn  "'*  important  in- 
adopted     This  pX  %    ^?  tentatively 

fa£fami!/a e-iln^rS  Sf'^ 
tor^:'1nrm"S-,°^,th-^^^^^^^ 


Keep  a   Gallon   Handy      ' 

(It  will  not  deteriorate) 


I 

I* 


STOPS 


Apply  Like  Paint  with  a  Brush 

Brush  the  surface  and  daub  the  ends-Cuprinol  will  protect  the  wood  by 
penetrating  the  fibres  and  ellmlnatmg  the  nourishment  on  which  rot 
fungus  and  insect  borers  feed.  It  is  non-toxfc  for  greenhouse  and  other 
horticultural  use.  Wherever  you  have  wood  replacements  or  new  con- 
struction,  use  Cuprinol. 

But  you  won't  use  Cuprinol  if  you  don't  have  it  handy,  so  keep  a  gallon 

or  two  always  ready.  Its  use  will  reduce  future 
repairs  and  replacements,  whether  you  apply 
h  by  brush,  spray  or  dip. 

Cuprinol  treated  wood  is  harmless  to  seeds, 
plants,  animals  and  poultry.  Use  U  as  a  priming 
coat  or  by  itself,  and  the  greater  the  dampness 
the  greater  the  need  for  Cuprinol.  It  averages 
400  sq.  ft.  of  wood  treated  to  the  gallon.  In 
gallon,  5  gallon  and  50  gallon  drums. 

CUPRINOL,  Inc.,  34  Spring  Lane,  Boston  9,  Mas5. 


J 


^ms6 


i^^*v5F---f.' 


hr^^ 
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Exact  Weight  Scales 

for  Consumer  Bag  Packaging 

fpil^  ~<MexprMsl,b„Ulforlh.poi.to 

^'  ^  MckM. Hundred. of u,«» 


EXACT    WEIGHT    q  ^Ww 


EXACT  WEIGHT  Scales 
are  in  use  in  all  the  large 
polato  producing  areas  of 
•the  United  States.   Users 
of  these  scales  say  they 
do  the  work  with  speed 
and    accuracy.     Some 
Pennsylvania     Growers 
already  are   using  these 
scales  .  .  .  more  of  them 
should.     Write    for    full 

details  and  apply  for  your 
priority  promptly.  Be 
ready  for  the  crop  this 
year. 


to 
Coaat" 


lift  MACT  WEIGHT  SCAUcSSnY 

712  W.  Fifth  Ave..  COLUMBUS  8.  OHIO 


■j 


i  I  < 


POTATO  GHOWEHS  DISCUSS 
COMMUNITY  PLANS 

Continued  from  page  eight 

program  'oTtZ"'i*^'  '"•^9°"^'  ««d  «*«*« 
program  of  the  Association  a  determi 

nation  to  convince  the  general  puWk^f 

the   importance,    the   dignity    and    thi 

economic  status  of  agriculture  "n  the 

American    pattern    of    living     AmonI 

This  is  one  of  the  regional  educa 
\nTi^^/  policy  meeting!  tha  are  bl: 
ing  held  throughout  the  state  Thp 
''"•ecjors  approved  the  polic  Is  and 
urged  they  should  be  made  ac"ve  The 
meeting    was    arranged    bv    C     P     w 

.Y."J'w^?'  general  manager  and  fecre-- 
tary,  Williamsport,  Penna 

Directors  present  were  Hugh  McPher 
son     Bridgeton.    York    Co.f  Wm     W 
Hayes   Jersey  Shore,  Lycoming  Co  •  p' 
Daniel  Frantz,  branch  manage!   Allen 

Co  "Lite?-  T^^f '*;;  Elverson,^Lancaste; 
r^'l  i^^^r"^-  Lohr,  Bos  well,  Somerset 

Co':  j' M^  h\  °.°^'^'  Columbus,  Warren 
IT   •'     V,.  •  Hindman,  branch  manaffPr 
Union  City;  J.  A.  Donaldson  p^s^dfnt' 

?Sn?'  X""r^°  '^°'-  Ed  Fi^h'ef vTc'e 
president,  Coudersport,  Potter  Co  •  Dr 
E.  L.  Nixon,  State  College  and  n^no^Ii 
Manager  Wuesthoff      ^  '  *^eneral 
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v&n^Jhn'  *^^Perfect  plan  for  the 
rtn^niJ-  *°  '^  interested  in  becoming 
a  specialist  in  potato  growing  and 
other  farmers  would  do  the  same. 

The  prospective  potato  grower  earn« 

He  Jfu'Sn'-nHf^"^  experience  ^nd  !fves 
nftJ^  J  ,,    •*  himself  years  ahead  of  the 

Jack    Er^e     ^"'^   ^^  method.  -  Walter 


»»-W«-#-M*«. 


Farms  Abandoned 
Economic  Calamity 


Assistance  for  War 
Veterans 

idJa''o/'rii.'^°'**P''^'="'^^l  and  sensible 
Idea  of  helping  farm  minded  veteran^ 
has  been  proposed  by  Ivan  MilW  %^?i 
County.  Mr.  Miller  stated  that  he  w^nn 

IK^f^'^'^  "^^Se,  the  year  around 
^!?    ^  ^\^^  a  ""^n  with  a  family  would 

Ployels.  ^'^  y^^""  ^"'""''  em- 

him '■;>,^'"t''  ^?y^  '''at  he  would  see 
re^lv  w«n?\  ''I"  apprenticeship  if  h| 
really  wants  to  become  a  potato  grower 

fhff  K  "^'""^f  .*°  work.  He  further  s^vs 
with  f^  '^°"^''  introduce  him  to  bankers 
with  tt.lZ'^'^  °'  establishing  his  credU 

ad^se^nif  i*'""*^''  !?y^  that  he  would 
aavise  and  loan  needed  equipment  to 

munity  ^'^    immediate    com- 

This  idea  has  been  examined  bv  vpt 
erans  seeking  to  find  flaws  In  it!  and 


Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon  challenges  the  busi- 
ness men  and  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  Pennsylvania  with  facts  and 
figures.  Speaking  before  the  Potato 
Growers  of  Northwestern  PennsyKa 

berot7^r^:\^'r^  '^'t  *«t  the  num! 
in  mL*?,""^  }^^^  ^ave  been  abandoned 
n  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  constT 
tute  an  economic  and  a  social  crime  He 
gives  figures  to  sustain  his  view  poinf 

written  °nVir  ^^^^  ^  thousand  dollars 
written  off  the  economic  resources  of 

s'e'Vff  iS?J-  '=°'n'«"n"y.  meanslhat 
♦hi  ii  '"^^  ^^^^  amount  is  written  off 
the  economic  resources  of  the  adjoining 
business  community.  "joining 

Dr.  Nixon  challenges  the  indifference 

chamber^^'n?'^"'  ^''''^^'''  ^ducators  ani 
Chamber  of  commerce  men  toward 
tarms  being  abandoned  in  every  section 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  says  "yoi  caSinot 
expect  mdustry  to  stay  in  a  sectio^  of 
the  state  which  is  growing  up  to  golden 

h^fJi^  '^"'■^  ,'^  .^^"^'"  'a""*"  markets  and 
better  marketing  methods.  He  urges 
preparing,    processing    and    packaging 

fn  t^f"  Pl'L^^^u*  "Sht  at  the  fan^  or 
in  the  newhborhood,  paying  wages  to 
farm  boys  and  girls,  and  effecting  a 
saving  to  the  consuming  public,  rather 
»nH"  ^T^  *'L'"  population  'centers 

r^H'c  m"^'"!  *^  y°^^^  away  from 
Gods  blessed  country. 

ihF'f  Nixon  says  that  80  per  centTf 
the  fmits  and  vegetables  that  are  con- 

f  Zf  In.  ^^\  ^"'■'^  <^"y  are  shipped 
1.800  miles,  when  much  could  be  pro- 
duced withm  250  miles  of  that  consum- 
ing center,— Walter  Jack,  Erie, 


Ike  PUnqrlnuda  CNpmih.  Puola  Growers  Jbsn. 

Incorporated 

Williconsport,  Penna. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

a  riBber.  Vlce-President-Coudersporl 
CENTRAL  AREA 

WESTERN  AR^a'  '"•"  '^'"^  ^""^ 

F.  L.  Dodd.  Columbu.  „   ^  EASTERN  AREA 

Letter  J.  Lohr.  Boiwell  i  K.  Mast.  Elverson 

p  _  _Hugh  McPhenon.  Bridgeton 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 


-m\.u 


IAB£1 


Blue  Label  Movement 
,^  to  April  1st 

Blu    L  h  *^^  Going  Strong) 

out  the  entirrsoason    R^f,  Potatoes  by  patrons  has  bee7mL^^  organization, 
eluded  191  cars  to  the  Quar^ern^LTer^cVeq^Se^^ 

Venango  '        ^^''^^' 


Lehigh   ...'.".'.'; 1,091,731 

Somerset   525,814 

Lancaster 470,579 

Columbia     354,075 

Cambria       346,316 

Warren  .        281,569 

Chester  .       255,015 

Carbon   .         248,944 

Monroe      116,356 

Schuylkill* 100,991 

88,762 


Potter*   . .    84,582 

Luzerne    .     84,479 

Crawford       G9,628 

York    ; 69,167 

Northampton    '. ^^'^03 

Lycoming          60,708 

Indiana        ^9,847 

Wyoming     44,748 

-— — ^ 35,817 

deports  incomplete 
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ASSOCIATION  MEMBERS  COUNT 

THEIR  BLESSINGS 


Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coop- 
erative   Potato    Growers'    Association 
have  had   the  unusual  opportunity  of 
seeing    and    hearing    discussions    and 
demonstrations  of  improved  and  recom- 
mended potato  growing  practices  this 
year.   Five  meetings  in  as  many  potato 
growing  areas  have  been  held  during 
March  and  April  under  the  auspices  of 
lu      A^   S?^^^°    grower'    association, 
the  A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.   of  York,  the 
Pennsylvania  Cham  Store  Council  and 
the    Pennsylvania    Cooperative    Potato 
Lr rowers    Association.   Over  100   inter- 
ested  growers   attending   each   session 
enjoyed  and  participated  in  the  all-day 
discussions  with  most  favorable   com- 
ments. 

Fitting   of  the  root-bed,   adjustment 
and  operation  of  the  planter  with  rela- 
tion to  the  placement  of  seed  and  ferti- 
lizer, cultivator  adjustment  and  opera- 
tion, adjustment  of  the  spray  boom  and 
operation  of  the  sprayer  in  relation  to 
pressure    and    size    of    discs    all    were 
thoroughly    thrashed    out    under    the 
leadership  and  direction  of  none  other 
T  ^J'  ?•  ^'  ^^^o^'  the  Potato  Wiz- 
\^  ^?,      ^^y    ^^s    crowded    with 
worthwhile  suggestions  and  directions. 
If  growers  would  see  to  it  that  recom- 
mended  practices    were   carried    out- 
thousands    upon    thousands    of    extra 
bushels  will  be  produced  this  year  as  a 
tangible  result. 


B\-\i^- 


More  Farm  Phones  ?  ?  ? 

A  bill  is  now  before  the  Congress  to 
%^rJiR  ^  ^^^^^  telephone  administration 
(KTA)  and  provide  a  hundred  million 
dollars  for  loans  to  finance  a  host  of 
small    telephone    companies.     This    in 
^^fu^^  *^^  experience  which  has  prov- 
ed that  even  two  telephone  systems  are 
a  nuisance  in  any  region.   That  is  why 
only  one  competent  system  survives  in 
most   areas,    that   system    being   under 
public  supervision  and  its  rates  subject 
to  regulation.    As  soon  as  war  condi- 
tions allow  the  present  system,  which 
is  the  best  the  world  has  yet  seen,  pro- 
poses reductions  and  improvements  that 
are    expected    to    put    telephones    into 
nine  out  of  ten  farm  homes.   That  may 
be  too  high  an  estimate,  but  with  a  half 


The  above  series  of  meetings  is  only 
one  of  the  many  advantages  resulting 
from  membership   in   the   State  Asso- 

tions  efforts  that  these  meetings  were 
made  possible  and  only  members  se- 
cured special  advance  notice  although 
all  potato  growers  were  indirectly  in- 
vited and  welcomed  to  every  session. 
The  Association's  monthly  publication, 
The  Guide  Post,  will  and  has  summariz- 
ed recommendations  so  that  all  mem- 

ir^^^.^'"."''!,''"^?'  ^^^'^  h^^rd  and  seen 
important  developments  in  modern 
practices  but  may  also  have  them  for 
future  reference. 

What  other  Blessings  are  enjoyed? 
pi^fly-Just  as  a  Reminder-A  Mar- 
^f^i^^l  Program— effective,  efficient  and 

A  Monthly  Publication,  The  Guide 
Fost—practical  and  most  unusual,  noth- 
ing  like  it  in  America. 

A  *'Camp  Potato,"  the  Mecca  for  edu- 
cational, social  and  recreational  bene- 

m 

An  Educational  Program  for  young 
and  old,  and  .finally-A  Junior  Grow! 
ers  Organization  interested  in  those  in- 
terested in  Rural  Development. 

Dear  Reader— You  are  a  member.  Is 
your  neighbor  also  a  member?  Perhaps 
you  owe  it  to  him,  yourself  and  your 
Association  to  make  him  one*' 


LABEL 


mile  of  new  pole  line  or  underground 
line  free  of  charge  to  the  homes  off  the 
main  line,  and  with  charges  for  lines 
beyond  that  distance  cut  in  two,  there 
will  certainly  be  more  telephones  on 
larms  than  now.  In  this  region  about  45 
per  cent  of  our  farms  have  telephones 
now.  Under  such  circumstances  RTA 
IS  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 


DON'T— 

be  discouraged  if  the  "Breaks" 
are  against  you  and  disappoint- 
ments pile  high.  Do  the  best  you 
can.  That's  all  the  angels  are  do- 
ing nowadays. 
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PLOWING  UNDER  FERTILIZER 


April,  1945 


asked,  yes  urepH  tr,  ^"f^^ction,  you  are 

of  plowing  unde^fe?^m/J°,"'  °^"  *««* 
on  a  substantial  ^!  *     /'^  '°'"  Potatoes 

this  year    If    Inn^fK^  "K  ^°"''  acreage 
10-in  ic  ;     i  ^^""  ^''s-  of  4-12-12  or  5 
gest    that    h.^^.  used  per  acre  we  sug-" 

•seed  piece    ReneatL  t'^^^K.  "^'"^  the 

desired  results  -Th/""^'"^  ^^"^  the 
to  a  limited  number  o^'t'I^f  ^"^''ding 
be  Yes.  MachinTry'^^^alSr^rrhav^" 


f'^-'^^iT^T  r^r■^ . 


rf 


Fertilizer  allachment  on  plow. 


on  the  Plow^^soir^None  todL^'T' 
proven  practical,  eSnt  and  h^^' 
able.  One  that  we  hear  of  «nH  c  ^"''■ 
peatedly  is  attachpH  f^  .1"^  ^?^  ^^- 
it  is  cheaply  bunt  i.  J""  ^^^  P^^^— 
does  not  lend  itself  tn'  ""^"^T^^  ^"^ 
practices.    A   m^ U^en^^^^^^ 


behind  sturV^Xal;^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Sdi;  o^^^^he^^t to';^^  V^   "^""^^^ 
to    place    the    potato  "^'Ir  ^'^ 
Plow-sole,  this^tts  X^od'^us"  A^'^ 

Of  the  tSor":^'?^^^^^^^^^ 

ment  is  to  precede  thPn1J^'*  arrange- 
tion.  It  series  two  purpose^^f  T^^^' 
or  loosens  deeo  beJnw  f^i  '  ^i  Jostles 
without   brSfi   un   f&^  'Hr^^9^  soil 

Places  the  fer^ti?iler^  oV  9  inch^'^"'^^ 
where  capillary  nr  ^?I  mches  deep 
ture  will  p  ace  ^t  ^n  .^1''^^?^^^^^^  ^ois- 
it  available  to  the  potato  ni^  and  make 
needs  it  most.  ^^^^^  ^l^^n  it 

pliL^^ion'^are^Sna'^^^^^  ap- 

many  cases  whire  tests  ^^^  ^""^  ^^ 
perimentally  correct  a^"^^  ''"'^  ^x- 
made  by  Dr  Ora  Smith   ^f  ^^^^^"t    test 

versity,"^  briefly  ^Ked  thpT?."  ^."^- 
results:  ^"uwea    the   following 
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Jostles    soil    from   below    and   places 
fertilizer  8-9  inches  deep. 


Rate  Placement 

1200  lbs.  Bands 


Yield 
(U.S.  No.  I's) 

T5       ^  263 

Broadcast  (half  in  bands)  313 
Plow-Sole  (half  in  bands)  296 
2400  lbs.  Bands  323 

Broadcast  (half  in  bands)  356 
Plow-Sole  (half  in  bands)  351 

May  we  suggest  and  urge  the  po- 
tato grower  to  make  suitable  tests  to 
Prove  to  Himself  that  It  Pays  to  plow- 
down  fertilizer,  broadcast  or  applied  to 
the  plow-sole.  Here  is  a  practical  guide 
for  your  test—-  su  uc 

Object:  Compare  Band-Method  of 
tertilizer  application  with  Plowing-Un- 
der  Method. 

Fertilizer:  Any  standard  fertilizer 
grade,  preferably  5-10-10,  4-12-12  or  4- 
1^-0. 

Lay-Out: 

Plot  No.  1 
Apply  1000  lbs.  fertilizer  per 
acre  m  Bands  at  time  of  plant- 
ing. 

Total— 1000  lbs.  per  acre 

Plot  No.  2 

Plow-under  500  lbs.  fertilizer 
per  acre,  and  place  500  lbs. 
fertilizer  per  acre  in  Bands  at 
planting  time. 

Total— 1000  lbs.  per  acre. 


Plot  No.  3 
Plow-under    1000    Ibg.    ferti- 
lizer per  acre,   and   place   500 
lbs.  fertihzer  in  Bands  at  time 
of  planting. 

Total— 1500  lbs.  per  acre. 

Size  of  Plots — 8  or   10  rows 

through  the  field. 

Make  this  test  in  1945  to  convince 
yourself  and  your  grower  friends  who 
are  all  like  yourself  interested  in  ef- 
ficient profitable  potato  production. 
This  Association  is  vitally  interested  in 
results  obtained  and  will  make  every 
possible  effort  to  assist.  Drop  us  a  card 
and  we  will  check  with  you  during  the 
growing  season.  •  ^ 


Fertilizers 

Professor  J.  B.  R.  Dickey  of  Pennsyl- 

^u^'l^J'HK^''^^^^^    advised    farmers 
that  the  fertilizer  situation  in  1945  de- 
pends somewhat  on  the  progress  of  the 
war.  If  hostihties  continue,  he  explains 
demands  of  munition  makers  for  nitro- 
gen and  sulphuric  acid  may  interfere 
with  a  full  supply  of  nitrogenous  ferti- 
lizer and  superphosphate.  Potash  on  the 
other  hand  is  expected  to  be  available 
in  adequate  amounts.  Where  phosphate 
or  phosphate-potash  fertilizer  is  to  be 
used  for  top-dressing  pasture  or  alfalfa. 
Professor  Dickey  says  it  might  as  well 
be  applied  in  the  fall  when  more  time 
is  available  and  the  fields  are  in  better 
condition   for  spreading.    Commenting 
turther,  he  says  the  analyses  for  1945 
will   be  substantially  the   same  as  for 
1944  except  that  the  1-6-3  ratio,  2-12-6 

^^1 -^^^^f^™'^^^^^  ^rom  the  authoriz- 
ed list  and  a  1-3-3  ratio,  such  as  4-12-12 
has  been  added.   The  latter  should  be  a 
better    ratio    on    very    fertile    or    well- 

"^f^lt^  soils  for  late  potatoes  which, 
with  the  old  1-2-2  ratio  (5-10-10  or  4- 
a-8)  were  stimulated  to  make  excessive 
vine  growth  by  the  high  proportion  of 


FOR    SALE 
Model  E  Cletrac—Tractor. 
10  Row  Potato  Sprayer— 35  Royal 
Bean  pump;  410  gal.  tank  mount- 
ed    on    International   truck — good 
rubber  and  good  sprayer. 

JOHN    N.    STOLTZFUS 
Parkesburg.  Pa.— R.D.  1. 
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PI.OWING  UNDER  FERTILIZER 


April,   1945 


on  a  subslantfaTpI'  ' 'r/°''  P^^^^oes 
this  vear  Tf  i9nn^?u  °'  y°"r  acreage 
in  in   ■     1     ,   ^200  Jbs.  of  4-12-12  nr  ^ 

go'sl   th.i\^u  ""'.""^  P^"-  acre   wo  sufi- 

broLd'c^s    w'  ^h1  gV'^1  ^f^l'<^«!,'-    '^ 
ed  down  or  \A.,fh   *k         ^^^^^  ^"<^  P^ow- 

Plow  an"  c^h^,:^  Vhl^h^K  ^I'T 
lizer  on  the  Dlow-^nin    ^u     t  ^     ^^^^^- 

seed  piece     ReneatoH  ^^'l^K,  ^'^'"^  "^e 
be  Yes.  M.c,.Tr'yZ.VflfL%'l\re 


Fertilizer  altachment  on  plow. 

been  experimenting  with  qnnniai 
ment  whereby  fertili^or  ^o     L     ''?"'P- 

on    the    Plow'^sole     Cne    t^oda.^'r' 
proven     practical      ^m^      to-oate    lias 

able.    One  that  w'e  h^aro"f  .  ^"^    ^"'•- 
peatedly    is    attached    .°   .t""^  ^^«^  '"'- 

practices.   'r^mi^r^^-'^e^^enrSbS 


behind  stuVcXvalKetl'^'*""^' 

S.;o:rThc^'?^^ct!:rrrw'-^ '""""•"' 

to   place    the   pSo  l^rti^.'er '"on't"^ 
plow-sole,   this  looks  good  to  u^  a   '' 
other   attachment   in   the   maki"- 
sists  of  fertiIi7o>-  hJ,  makmg  con- 

of  the  tractor  with  ^^'■'"^  °"  ^^^"^  ^'^^^ 

tubes  and'shoerSLeTbXn'd^d''^"'"^ 
ing  cultivator  teeth    Thif  i.  *  ^^^^  fo- 
ment is  to  precede  thlplantt^"''"^"^*^- 
t.on.    It  serves  two  purposes^f  T.?' 
or  loosens  deen  be  1 ««,«,'   .  Jostles 
without    bringkig   un    fh      '"u*^?«  ^oil 
places  the  ferti?iler  8  nr  o  •"*',?°"   ^^d 
where   capillarv   nr  1°    ^  '"'^'^^s  deep 
ture  will  p  aci^t  ^n  ."^■"^f^^'^^P*^   mois- 
it  available  to  the  Dot^f^*'?  ^"^  "^akc 
needs  it  mosl        ^        °  P'^"*  ^ben  it 

pliIa't1on'^;:e°  rTasonable°'/^^''\*^^'^  ^P" 
many  cases  where  feits  wfi^'  '"^  *" 
penmentally  correct  A  '^^  "■""  ex- 
made  by  Dr  Ora  Smith   ^   recent    test 

versify,^ briefly  ^sh^'ed  thoT?,"  ""'' 
results:  ^    -Miowea    the    lollowing 
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,  i%^^^^    soil    from    below    and   places 
fertilizer  8-9  inches  deep. 


Rate  Placement 

1200  lbs.  Bands 


Yield 
(U.S.  No.  I's) 

o       _,  263 

Broadcast  (half  in  bands)  313 
Plow-Sole  (half  in  bands)  296 
2400  lbs.  Bands  323 

Broadcast   (half  in   bands)  356 
Plow-Sole  (half  in  bands)  351 

May  we  suggest  and  urge  the  po- 
tato grower  to  make  suitable  tests  to 
Prove  to  Himself  that  It  Pays  lo  plow- 
down  fertilizer,  broadcast  or  applied  to 
the  plow-sole.  Here  is  a  practical  guide 
lor  your  test—  su^uc 

Object:  Compare  Band-Method  of 
fertilizer  application  with  Plowinti-Un- 
der  Method.  ^ 

^.^Hr^'^^r     f^,"^     standard     fertilizer 
giade,  preferably  5-10-10,  4-12-12  or  4- 

Lay-Out: 

Plot  No.  1 
Apply  1000  lbs.  fertilizer  per 
acre  in  Bands  at  time  of  plant- 
ing. 

Total— 1000  lbs.  per  acre 

Plot  No.  2 

Plow-under  500  lbs.  fertilizer 

per  acre,  and  place  500  lbs. 
lertihzer  per  acre  in  Bands  at 
planting  time. 

Total— 1000  lbs.  per  acre. 


Plot  No.  3 

Plow-under  1000  lbs.  ferti- 
lizer per  acre,  and  place  500 
lbs.  fertilizer  in  Bands  at  time 
of  planting. 

Total— 1500  lbs.  per  acre. 

Size  of  Plots — 8  or   10  rows 

through  the  field. 

Make  this  test  in  1945  to  convince 
yourself  and  your  grower  friends  who 
are  all  like  yourself  interested  in  ef- 
ficient profitable  potato  production. 
This  Association  is  vitally  interested  in 
results  obtained  and  will  make  everv 
possible  effort  to  assist.  Drop  us  a  card 
and  we  will  check  with  you  during  the 
growing  season.  •  ^ 


Fertilizers 


Professor  J.  B.  R.  Dickey  of  Pennsyl- 
Xf"/^,.  State  College  advised  farmers 
that  the  fertilizer  situation  in  1945  de- 

^r.    T?  k""^."^!!^^  on  the  progress  of  the 
war.  If  hostihties  continue,  he  explains 
demands  of  munition  makers  for  nitro- 
f^fui,^'^^  sulphuric  acid  may  interfere 
with  a  full  supply  of  nitrogenous  ferti- 
lizer and  superphosphate.  Potash  on  the 
other  hand  is  expected  to  be  available 
in  adequate  amounts.  Where  phosphate 
or  phosphate-potash  fertilizer  is  to  be 
used  for  top-dressing  pasture  or  alfalfa 
Professor  Dickey  says  it  might  as  well 
be  applied  in  the  fall  when  more  time 
is  available  and  the  fields  are  in  better 

Wh  ^'"""l  ^""'^  spreading.    Commenting 
further,  he  says  the  analyses  for  1945 
will    be  substantially   the   same  as   for 
1944  except  that  the  1-6-3  ratio,  2-12-6 
has  been  eliminated  from  the  authoriz- 
ed list  and  a  1-3-3  ratio,  such  as  4-12-12 
has  been  added.   The  latter  should  be  a 
better    ratio    on    very    fertile    or    well- 
manured  soils  for  late  potatoes  which 
with  the  old   1-2-2  ratio"^  (5-10-10  or  4- 
3:8)  were  stimulated  to  make  excessive 
nirr!)g^e''n'^      by  the  high  proportion  of 


FOR    SALE 
Model  E  Cletrac— Tractor. 
10  Row  Potato  Sprayer— 35  Royal 
Bean  pump;  410  gal.  tank  mount- 
ed    on    International    truck— good 
rubber  and  good  sprayer. 

JOHN    N.    STOLTZFUS 
Parkesburg,  Pa.— R.D.  1. 
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irff^^^^'.' V* 


H 


CULTIVATING  AND  WEEDING  C. 

1 
Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon.  J 

I 

Pennsylvania  C 
A  FEW  BASIC  PRINCIPLES 

s  'g  weather,  (5)  erosion  contro 
ATTENTION  TO  DETAILS 
operS,.^^^  ^^^^--tic  Sketch  below.   THe  purpose  of  this  cut  is  to 


ENDAR  FOR  POTATO  GROWERS 


cultural  Counselor 
I  Store  Council 


n  of  humus,  fine  soil,  clods,  stones  and  air  spaces  throughout  the  plowed  area, 
o  the  root  medium,  provided  the  plowed  area  is  handled  in  the  proper  way. 
Ill  are  (1)  weed  control,  (2)  retention  and  distribution  of  water  that  falls 

tf^f?.^  ^i!^°^^^.  maintaining  as  uniform  soil  moisture  and  soil  temoera 
|J  (6)  the  highest  per  cent  of  Blue  Label  Potatoes.  tempera- 


you  in  answering  the  question,  "What  do  I  want  to  accomplish  with  this 


f^ 


1-  The  fertilizer  bands    nr.      ,       . 

'■  """""  '«  ■  20  ■  30  .  40  etc.  d.vs  after  pl,„f 
b.  The  plow  sole  or  sub  soil 


i: 


1% 


3--^Sfcifr    ■ 


MS^ 


.9>       I 


^.m^:: 


^I'^Mv 


^'  dX^oott'  ^^^^''-P^^P"^^  to  destroy  seed  weeds  and  encourage 

10.  Note  tremendous  development  of  deep  roots— and 

11.  Absence  of  shallow  roots. 

12.  Plenty  of  soil  on  the  tubers— it  never  should  be  goueed  out  of  lono 
t"o"Sr'"tV;''^^'"t  "  ^he  soil  between  the  r^owf 's  ?o  be  S 


TEXT  CUT  OFF 


'^:\^^^. 
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Some  CULTIVATION  PRINCIPLES 


deep?cuhivatfo'„  b:m^de^|p;*;^^!?»  be  *«>»owed  it  is  imperative  that  a 

mch)  shovels  are  best  TW^^uld  itJL''''*'*'  '**,P*'''  ^""^  """ow  (two 
Ihe  fertilizer  bands  or  bulge  or  lift  th»«r'  'if"  *='i*'*  *"<»"9h  *<>  disturb 
or  plants  is  about  right-up  to  tWsti^f":"''**"*  '  ''"=^**  *'«""  *he  rows 
have  been  run  once  or  twice  Bpm«Ji  /  ^P"".'  ^o®***  harrow  might 
an  inch  or  two  in  depth  it  is  «senluTTl,»?i°  ""^^J^^  "P'^^S  *o«*h  set  for 
ed  at  least  3i  inches  below  the  level      '*  ****  ***'^  P'**=«''  should  be  plant- 

inglTh|"trk"ee^p"'^/^!:fd^s':^l^^^^^^^^^^  with  frequent  weed- 

-ention^  .^l^'-^'o-  -ous  .s    .^^  t^^^^^^^  ^       £J- 


.amfet'h=?^o'  8  Se-i^X"  a^d  J^o'^O  f^'l."  "^  ""«^"-«  about  the 
"  *he  intervals  between  cult^lSng  „«  n '?'?*S*'*>"'  *''«  plants  or  rows 
t«m!«T*'^"*™*«'«»°«haleyet'd^elonid*?^  S^^  "^  d««»ase  is  doM 
tremendous  root  system  is  beginiiM  to  nf^lf  "*  ^j"*  worked  areas— b,a  a 
IS  an  enormous  moisture  coll^t^^-^  u'l'^f-'^P*  downward.  Again  ihLl 

*^erows.  Supplemented  with  weeklvwl^^^""'  "-""^^  "eatTbetweV* 
and  shallow  surface  roots  are  rnKtedT    ^^'  ^^^'^  ^**«»«  "«  eraSeS 


'J 
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Note  that  the  roots  are  lrain«j  =  x 

the  rows  and  that  actualfy  they^JermtL^T,?!''*  ^*"''»'''*  «'««  between 
frequently  disturbed  by  the  weeder  ^n^       i.?***  ^'^^  which  has  not  belS 

jnL%^roi"gh-f  :s  ?^^^^ 


KEEP  IN  STEP  WITH   MODERN  MERCHANDISING 

TRENDS  BY  USING 

HAMMOND  BETTERBAGS 


THEY  ARE 
Economical 

Sanitary 

Convenient 


Weatherproof 
Strong 
Attractive 


HAMMOND  BAG  a  PAPEB  CO 


WELLSBURG.  W.  VA. 
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Some  CULTIVATION  PRINCIPLES 


dee?  cuh!;at?j;.  be  m^cfe^lppr^^i"",^,"  ^"°^^''  "  '^  imperative  thai  a 
inch)  shovels  are  be"     T^ev^h„^.iT  ^^*'  P^«*^  ''«?*•'.  Long  narrow  (two 

the  fertilizer  bands  or  bufgeL  lift  the  "seTs"  T  f'f^^  t"""^''  *°  dis'tuTb 
or  plants  is  about  right-up  lo  this  tfmf";^^°"*  ^  ""=''*'  *'°™  'he  rows 
have  been  run  once  or  twice  Heme  JiT,  »  ^^""^^  *°°**'  •'«"°w  might 
an  inch  or  two  in  depth  it^s  e«entUlTha/th»  "'V^?  '^""9  *°°*h  ^^t  for 
ed  at  least  3i  inches  below  the  level  ^***^  P'*'=^^  ^^'"'"1'*  ^e  plant- 

^r^^~rATe:^'li;:%7J^l^^^^^^  -i*h  frequent  weed- 

retention  of  moisture  b^e^wU\'Th^e%^o°rsVcra^-^^^^^ 


samfd;;t'h=J^|  8'^c'he?S"n"d  S^toro  ^'^T  ""<>"--  about  the 
ti/u*  '"'"vals  between  cuttWaW  i?e^^?';*'*^*'*>'"  *»>*  Plants  or  rows 
to  the  root  system  for  none  have  yet  develn^  i*^  1?"9  "<>  damage  is  d^e 
tremendous  root  system  is  b^nnrno  to  &i  '"  *>  '^"'^''^  areas-but  a 
IS  an  enormous  moisture  collVctiSo  Ind  te'**^*  downward.  Again  there 
*1'® 'o*^?;  Supplemented  with  wMklv  I^h^'"^  capacity  created  between 
and  shallow  surface  roots  aJe  riiSler'""^'  '^^'^  ''««'•*  "*  erad  ca!l3 


^ 
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pr&te^ylL^  same  t  beTorHl^rthe'  .T'^''^^  -'*"  'J'-  depth  ap- 

ihe^Tw^'anVte^cVa^ry^trpeSt^'^^^  --^«'"-  -a  between 

frequently  disturbed  by  the  wei^^e"a^i%t,  ,  ''^"*•^  T'''^^  has  notS 

frilSred^Poi-gh-l^^^^^^^^^ 


KEEP  IN   STEP  WITH   MODERN  MERCHANDISING 

TRENDS  BY  USING 

HAMMOND  BETTERBAGS 


IM.! 


THEY  ARE 


Economical 

Sanitary 

Convenient 


Weatherproof 
Strong 
Attractive 


HAMMOND  BAG  a  PAPEB  GO 

WELLSBURG.  W.  VA. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


II 
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CONDE  MILKING  MACHINES 


"The  World's  Finest  Milker" 

Investigate  Before  You  Buy 

*      *      * 

Two  Sizes  of  Peach  Machines  Available: 

l-Roll  with  Tables— Capacity  400  Bu.  per  day 
2-Roll  with  Dist.  Belt— Cap.  800  Bu.  per  day 

O.  K.  Champion  One  and  Two  Row  Potato  Diggers 

Boggs  Hand  and  Power  Potato  Graders 

Boggs  Potato  Binloaders  and  Sack  Elevators 

Trescott  Apple  Graders  and  Cleaners 

VacA-Way  Seed  and  Grain  Cleaners  and  Graders 

Conde  Milking  Machines 

J-M  Transite  Pipe  for  Agricultural  Purposes 

See  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to 

HAMILTON  &  COMPANY 

EPHRATA.  LANCASTER  COUNTY.  PENNSYLVANIA 

TELEPHONE  678  DISTHIBUTORS  p.  o.  BOX   178 

Penna..  Delaware.  New  Jersey.  Virginia.  North  Carolina.  Maryland.  D.  of  C. 


Irrigation  for  all  Crops  and  Orchards 


"INSURE" 

Crop  Production 
By  Irrigating 


##1 


f»i 


RAIN' 

Where  and  When 
You  Want  It 


COMPLETE  PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 

Champion  Portable  Pipe  and  Valves 
Skinner  Revolving  Sprinklers — sand  proof 
Transite  Pressure  Pipe  for  underground  lines 

"RAIN-O-MATIC"  Portable  Power  Pumping  Units 

Sizes:  100  to  2,000  Gallons  Per  Minute 


SPECIALISTS    IN    IRRIGATION 

Hamilton  &  Company  has  designed  and  sold  Irrigation  Systems 
tor  many  different  crops  grown  on  over  100,000  acres.  We  invite 
your  irrigation  problems  and  our  Irrigation  Engineering  Service 
IS  always  available  to  you.  We  will  gladly  plan  your  complete 
Irrigation  System,  including  necessary  pipe,  valves,  fittings,  pump 
sprinklers,  engine  or  mounted  portable  power  pumping  unit  and 
furnish  you  with  an  estimate.   Write  us  today 


A   FEW  IRRIGATED   PRODUCTION   RESULTS: 
Potatoes  587  Bushels  per  acre. 

2512  Pounds  per  acre. 


Dried  Tobacco 


Snap  Beans 
Tomatoes 
Peas 
Alfalfa 


7  Tons  per  acre. 
17  Tons  per  acre. 

4  Tons  per  acre. 

5  Cuttings  per  year. 


HAMILTON  &  COMPANY 

EPHRATA,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

TELEPHONE  678  DISTRIBUTORS  P.  O.  BOX  178 

Penna,,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  D.  of  C. 
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BEAN  POTATO  EQUIPMEINT 
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BEAN  TRACTOH  TRAILER  SPRAYERS  iw  ^   c   -    . 

»*'HAYERS  IN  4.  6.  8.  10,  12  ROW  SIZES 

Slve  you  rapid,  economical  pJJoT    '""'  "'"  "°"°"'  '° 

We  will  build  for  194'S  a  iirv,4+^^ 

Potato  and  Onll  Zd  '^  "7     '  °'  ^''*"  '"■^'-'  ^pool 

0«o„  Clean^       """"^  ""  =^  «■"">«  Ho"  Potato  and 

^  Victory  „a.ch  for  .wo  e„,.ro,y  „e„  BEAN  Potato  Machine,. 

John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 

(DivUion  of  Food  Machinery  Con»or.,ioa) 
LANSING.  MICHIGAN 
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Lester  Lohr,  Bos  well,  was  recent!  v  r*^ 

S' PoJaK'^"*  °^  '""^  SomerseTSjn-" 
meetfn^  nf?.f°'^^'"^  Association  at  the 
^nnn  of  .K  ^'^^  F""?  Wednesday  after! 
Kcker  PnhhV  V'^^"'"  °*  the  ^ary  S. 

freasSr^  '^^'^^'•'  B-lin.'secre^tar^;: 

wa^Th^e^sufie^rroTIt*  "°""*y  Potatoes 
wdb  tne  subject  of  the  meeting  whif.». 

was  arranged  by  County  Aeent  rr 

McDowelJ.  About  35  enthusiaf  t.v  r,^;,?' 

growers  were  presenf.S  R   B  ^Dn^° 


h^  Wuesthofl  outlined  the  work 
being  done  by  the  state  oreani7rt?n^ 
and  stressed  the  fact  that  Sinl  « 
fu  ure    market    for    potatoes    depend! 

county  potatoes  are  now  foCnd  ^1^ 

Label  packages,  a  U.  S.  No  f  pVoduct 

Good  Marketing 

talk^LJl^^tu'*  "^"'■^  Sood  marketing 
talks  here  than  m  a  long  time  "  said 
R.  B  Donaldson,  who  had  be«i  an  fn 

orfhis  I^IT  I?:  *^  di«<^u' s^ns  be-" 
Mr    Don»iT  °^  *^f  program  was  due 

does  nil  ff"  ^°}'^  ^^^  ^••^"P  that  it 
does  pay  to  grade  potatoes.  "There's 
nothmg  wrong  in  selling  the  85  oer  cen? 

nrn^f'  P"*  '^°?'*  ««"  "  as  a  100  pir  cint 
product;  we  have  come  a  long  wav  fn 

?0  per  S"o?  \hi''  1'!'-  We'find  tha" 
fV;^\r    1    .    °^  ^^^  potatoes  favored  in 

fhim^^whtr^^"  '''^°'^'-  d™m\^d  fo^ 
als  "stated  th«fT'^  ^"  ^^^  "me,  and 

Many  on  Program 
E^on^^^o^'"^  °"  t'i^  program  were 

Walk;/;a^^nra'j;  B^aSl' '  "SoVYt 

-d"  Joh^n  ^^^n^^p'e^^'?.rd;A  ^^"^^ 
Disadvantag^ero^f^rackit'lM.1ou^;;^ 


Bag";   Charles  Darr,   "When   to   «?p11". 
Harry  Brugh,"  "Putting  QuaHty  in  Bai  " 
^"l°"g  the  problems  discussed  were  the 
ffnn^1?\K^*^'"  discoloration,  the  separa 
tion  of  the  good  from  the  mediocre  wh?n 

P^fi"|'J^°rrect  classifies?  grato? 
a3^antSro*fX"1f  °''"t-est.%^^e 

S?.|{tTe  f -#>-"'  sris"7h^I 
tZ  smaTl  lofs  Gon,^  f  weighing  out 
establish  a  markeU°nd  Ses^a  deSI,  *h" 

as  well  as  gr^wlr^^rwlsllfrner"^'' 
ed'fheTa^kt  w^i?^'*^^  ^"^  supplement- 
al ^iri^^^J^r^-"-"^^^^^^^^^ 
opeS^^P^it^l^^^^ani^ 

Blackening  of  Potatoes 

search"sfi?i  ^*   4''^    ^°"g   Ashton    Re- 
search Station,  Bristol,  England    mm 

mentmg  on  blackening  of  potatoes  s^" 
is  at^ac^toX"  n  r  ^ '^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

trihi.?^^  f  ?£  blackening  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  ferric  irnn 

of  "th^Kf  't^  ^^a'^^  °^ide.  The  precursor 
iKi^^u''  a'^''  pigment  is  regarded  as  no^ 

nat^n^  witl'"""."?  '™"  '"  '°°'e  coiSb  ." 
nation  with  proteins  which  are  hvdrn 

KxISe'whfcl'  ?"'  r''^'''^  '«  the 
lij^uiuxiae   Which   is  subseouentlv   nvi 

^'fed,  In  practice  blackenlnlhas  fre 

whl?e'^th?s  d'eLTency"exkfs''y^^^^^ 

ft  ^^nfSoTsV^^Vfn'^i^^^^ 

.^ent  blackening  was  associated   wfth 
the^highest  contents  of  iron  in  the  ^b 
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0Vtf   yout  ptoduct 
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SINGLE  WALL  DUPLEX  TRIPI  cv  r«,.^ 

0U.TA8US  "K.,,-.  ....  .J!      ^    ..       ■T'^'PI-EX  FOUR  WALL 


E<?U1TA8LE  b.g^  If  your  need.  r.q„^r^•tE6ulTABIP^      "*■...*'"'   "*   prin«»^   o« 
k'.ft.  mad.  in  our  own  mill.,  i.  .vZbk  ^  "*''    '^''"•«t«"  w.t  rtr.',*!, 

ISK^il  M?EH  BAG  CO 


Alltttown.  p..    AtUnU    C       i>  WAREHOUSES   IN :  ~  '  "*  "' ""^ 
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RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
INTERESTS  UTILITIES 


Plans  for  making  more  and  better 
telephone  service  available  to  farmers 
throughout  Pennsylvania  as  soon  as  war 
conditions  make  the  necessary  man- 
power and  facilities  avaUable  are  now 
bemg  pushed  by  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  program  is  not  a  now  one  but 
rather  the  revival  of  a  project  which 
the  company  has  been  working  on  for 
many  years,  although  war  conditions 
have  made  it  impossible  for  it  to  be 
carried  out  in  full  force  recently. 

Latest  development  is  the  filing  of 
new  tariffs  with  the  Public  Utility  Com- 
mission which  will  eliminate  public 
highway  construction  charges  for  new 
lines  m  many  cases;  reduce  the  charges 
in  the  few  cases  remaining  and  also  re- 
duce the  charges  for  private  property 
construction  when  the  prospective  tele- 
phone user  is  located  at  some  distance 
from  the  nearest  public  road. 

The  company  estimates  that  the  new 
tariffs  will  bring  telephone  lines  to  bet- 
ter than  9  out  of  10  of  the  rural  families 
in  its  territory  without  any  charge  for 
public  highway  pole  line  construction. 
The  company  will  now  build  up  to  a 
half  mile  of  public  highway  lin^  to  serve 
a  new  customer  an  increase  from  the 
previous  1600  feet  limit. 

In  addition,  for  those  living  beyond 
this  half  mile  limit,  the  charges  for  con- 
struction have  been  reduced  from  $10 
J.or  each  100  feet  of  new  construction  to 
$5.  Thus,  this  charge  is  cut  in  half. 

For  private  property  construction, 
Where  the  subscriber  is  located  some 
distance  from  the  public  highway,  the 
charge  for  construction  of  pole  lines  if 
the  subscriber  elects  to  have  the  com- 
pany do  the  work,  has  been  cut  from 
$18  a  pole  to  $12.  Of  course,  the  sub- 
scriber may  build  his  own  pole  line  and 
the  company  will  string  the  wire  with- 
out charge. 

In  this  connection,  another  develop- 
ment IS  of  considerable  interest  to  farm- 
ers. It  is  a  telephone  wire  which  can  be 
f"^  ^u'^  a  plow  furrow,  thus  elimin- 
ating the  need  for  poles  across  private 
property. 

This  cannot  be  used  on  all  farms,  as 
certain  soil  conditions  are  necessary  but 
m  many  cases  if  the  farmer  will  plow  a 


furrow  from  the  public  road,  the  tele- 
phone company  will  lay  the  wire  in  this 
furrow,  without  charge.  After  the  war 

^.u^V^1^^P^^^^^  ^o  be  extended. 
Ihe  Bell  System,  as  a  whole,  plans  to 
spend  approximately  $100,000,000  in  the 
three  to  five  years  following  the  war 
in   extending  telephone  service  to   an 
additional  million  farms  throughout  the 
country.  Of  this,  it  is  planned  to  spend 
several  million  dollars  in  Pennsylvania 
although  the  percentage  of  telephones 
on  our  farms  is  already  somewhat  high- 
^ol^^u^?  national  average.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  43  per  cent 
of  the  farms  in  Bell  of  Pennsylvania's 
territory  now  have  telephones. 

Since  1935,  which  was  the  low  point 
of  the  depression  as  far  as  the  telephone 
company  was  concerned,  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  78  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  rural  telephones  in  Bell's  Pennsyl- 
vania territory.  This  compares  with  a 
63  per  cent  increase  in  cities  and  towns. 
Throughout  the  country,  approxi- 
mately 500,000  telephones  have  been 
^?  .u^  in  rural  territory  since  1935  and 
?Ln^^!f  350  000  have  been  added  since 
1940,  despite  the  increased  war-time 
difficulties  m  obtaining  new  facilities 
and  the  shortages  of  manpower. 

Telephone  scientists  have  also  de- 
veloped a  method  by  which  telephone 
conversations  can  be  transmitted  over 
electric  power  lines  and  are  also  work- 
ing on  radio  telephones  for  isolated 
subscribers.  However,  neither  of  these 
developments  is  expected  to  be  put  to 
much  use  in  this  State,  where  distances 
between  farms  and  central  offices  are 
comparatively  short.  They  are  expected 
however,  to  play  an  important  part  in 
he  development  of  telephone  service 
in  the  Southern  and  Western  States 
where  farms  are  often  many  miles  apart 

f.".f  ^  nearest  community  with  a  cen- 
tial  office  may  be  50  miles  away. 

The  United  States  now  leads  the 
world  in  telephone  development— both 
in  urban  and  rural  territory.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  the  best  telephone 
service  in  the  world. 

But  as  soon  as  war  conditions  permit 
the  company  will  be  ready  again  to  im- 
prove this  service  even  more  and  make 
It  available  to  just  as  many  people  as 
possible.  ^   r-     ^ 


.^Kghi 
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Let  Agrico  Help  Yoo 

Get  More  No.  Ones  Per  Acre 

I7OOD  fights  for  freedom  j 

f  Important  to  make  ZTyTl^TlTu'"'''  *  ''^*'*=  ^'V*'-  ««  'f" 
Agrico  for  Potatoes  can  help  *"  ''^"-and  that's  where 

Year-after-year   result«   ^i       1 

producing  power  ...  20   30  «k^    k'7^/^'*=°'*   ^XTRA   crop- 
-^th  Ag„.       .„  ,j,,.^  2«- j».  «  bushels  MORE  No.  Ones  per  ac?e 

potato  section  from  Maine  to  Florida     '  '  *  "^  "^'P*  *"  ^^^^i' 

..-tci7sre?::trii^i^^^^^^^ 

f  breast  of  the  changing  needs  of.hJ^'*'^'"^  conditions  .  .  .  kept 
m  front  as  the  Natfon's  No   '  croo  nr^n"^*"^  "''"  "  "  "  ^''^^J"'  «»* 
Never  before  have  the  extJ  "".^^-P'^***'"^*'-- 

the  extra  yields  and  extra  quality-  this  all- 

-Sts^'^^r^^  Agrico  maSs 
0„I       i^"*'''  ''^'P  J'O"  get  more  No 

uncertainties.  Be  on  the  slf/  i^ 
and   get   Agrico   NOW^,om%;'2« 

nearby  Agrico  Dealer.  You.,rheXd 
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POTATOtS 
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Agrieo  i,  Manufactuna  ONLY  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICUITURAI 
CHEMICAl  Co 

Baltimore,  Md.  .  Buffalo,  N.  y.  .  c^teret,  N.J. 


e^jjjjx**/'*' 


AGRICO 


TH"rS   AN  AGRICO  FOR   EACH   CROP 


FERTILIZER 
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Co-op  Farmers— Pioneers  and  Farmers 


by  R.  H.  Elsworth 


In  America  the  farm  people  have  been 
the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  cooperation 
More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  they 
turned  toward  economic  cooperation  in 
their  search  for  peace,  plenty,  and  more 
democracy.  Since  that  day  their  prob- 
lem has  been  that  of  developing  and 
perfecting  cooperative  techniques  for 
those  functions  which  can  be  performed 
more  satisfactorily  jointly  than  inde- 
pendently. The  record  shows  that  they 
nave  accomplished  much. 

They  have  provided  most  of  the 
leadership  for  the  many  successful  co- 
operatives. To  them  belongs  the  credit 
for  having  conducted  the  greater  part 
of  the  experimental  work  necessary  to 
develop  workable  techniques  for  co- 
operative marketing,  purchasing,  financ- 
ing, insurance,  rural  electrification, 
transportation,  manufacture  of  supplies 
recreation,  and  education. 

Dairy  farmers  were  the  first  to  evolve 
a  technique  for  jointly  processing  the 
product  of  their  herds  into  marketable 
commodities— cheese  and  butter.  It  re- 
quired nearly  50  years  to  evolve  meth- 
ods that  had  the  characteristics  of  per- 
manency. 

A  cooperative  for  the  purchase  of 
farm  supplies  was  set  up  by  farmers  at 
the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  in  the 
early  sixties.  During  the  fifties  and  six- 
ties farmers  were  experimenting  with 
the  estabhshmeni  of  associations  for  the 
cooperative  handling  and  marketing  of 
grain.  ^ 

loi^n^^^"^^  }^^  Grange,  founded  in 
1079,  was  to  be  a  farmers'  fraternal  or- 
der, its  members  discovered  that  the 
subordinate  and  the  State  units  were 
well  suited  for  buying  and  selling  on  a 
cooperative  basis.  As  a  consequence 
several  thousand  of  the  granges  went 
mto  business. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  current  cen- 
tury techniques  for  the  cooperative  mak- 
ing of  cheese  and  butter;  marketing  of 
gram,  fruits,  and  vegetables;  and  opera- 
tion of  farmers'  stores  had  been  de- 
veloped. 

During  the  second  decade  farmers  set 
up  nearly  9,000  local  cooperatives  for 
marketing  products  and  nearly  2,000  for 
purchasing  farm  supplies. 

Following  the  depression  of  the  early 
twenties  farmers  shifted  from  the  set- 
ting up  of  local  associations  to  the  for- 


mation    of     large-scale     organizations 
which  would  serve  large  areas. 

Since  1923,  the  number  of  active  mar- 
keting associations  has  declined  from 
nearly  12,500  to  less  than  8,000.  Mem- 
bership m  now  active  cooperatives,  how- 
ever, has  increased,  as  have  dollar  sales. 
iJuring  the  same  period  farmers'  pur- 
^^^^^"^i  cooperatives  increased  by  about 
ouu.  The  local  associations  of  today  are 
arger  than  those  of  20  years  ago  and 
the  prospects  are  that  those  of  the  fu- 
ture may  be  still  larger. 

The  number  of  enterprises  functioning 
as  federations,  centralized  associations 
termmal  market  sales  agencies,  and  bar- 
gaining organizations  has  increased 
greatly  with  the  probability  of  further 
increases. 

Kinds  of  cooperatives  that  were  prac- 
tically unknown  in  the  early  twenties 
have    been    appearing   with   great   fre- 
quency. Among  these  are  the  rural  elec- 
tntication  associations,  cooperatives  for 
conducting  transport  businesses,  federa- 
tions of  local  enterprises  for  providing 
management   service,   cooperatives   for 
operating  oil  wells,  pipe  lines,  refineries, 
compounding  plants,  and  various  manu- 
facturing  enterprises.    These  new   or- 
ganizations appear  to  be  permanent  ad- 
ditions to  the  farmer  cooperative  move- 
ment. 

Cooperation    favors    sanity,    honesty, 
and  consideration  for  the  other  fellow. 

True  cooperatives  produce  neither  mil- 
lionaires nor  paupers,  but  they  do  fur- 
nish opportunities  for  the  many  to  bet- 
ter their  lot.  The  farmers,  with  their 
more  than  10,000  active  cooperatives 
are  in  control  of  a  force  for  playing  a 
vital  role  in  these  days  of  conflicting 
Ideas  and  ambitions.  Farmer  coopera- 
tives can  and  should  furnish  leaders 
abundantly  and  thus  assist  in  the  formu- 
lation of  national  policies  that  may  mean 
much  for  the  future. 

As  cooperatives  increase  in  number,  in 
membership,  and  in  dollar  business 
farmers  will  more  frequently  be  invited 
to  sit  at  the  council  table  at  which  the 
reshaping  of  the  economic  system  is  al- 
ways the  main  item  of  business.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  farmers  will  soon 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  shout  as 
loudly  and  to  pound  the  table  as  vig- 
orously as  bankers,  industrialists,  and 
lawyers— who  are  already  past  masters 
in  such  matters. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  REGAINING  IMPORTANCE 
AS   AN   AGRICULTURAL   STATE 


r^f^fu'^^K^'"'-^  farmers  in  1944 regained 
lor  the  State  its  prominence  as  a  potato 

fhrnTo "^n^^^ O^''^"  ^^^  "oP  of  more 
Jltu  \t  ™i,"'o"  bushels  was  sufficient  to 
f^r  ♦  *  Commonwealth  6th  among  all 
the  states  m  total  production.  This  was 

accorZ^'^^f  ^'■'""  ^^^  P^^*^^  ^^^'d  in  1943. 
Dartmonf  „*?  1^"°^'^^  °'  t^e  State  De- 

fheteL?'c^!"?."""'"«''  compiled  by 
the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Serv- 

DoTiioe«^^hi,-f'5""^y^^^ni«  "-anking  for 
placeTn  T  q!  **  'I  ''^It''^  V^^"-^  ^^  5th 
5th  fn'^acreiellfd  l^h  ^^^^e  also  stood 
cron  Th^r.     t      "o  , '"  in  value  of  the 

5th^n?crea?e  h?,fJ^^  ^*5*^  ^«"  ranked 

ductToraTd'ltK'vX'"  '°  '*^  ''^  P^°- 

ch&iLSlKf  Z{  12^°'-  «nd  ma- 
its  TowLtVartimeS  'vthfn'"''^"^  *° 

t'^5nW9t4lntF^'' ^^-'^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
in  iy44  to  6th  in  production  was 


accompanied  by  6th  place  in  acreage  and 
5th  in  value. 

Average  yield  per  acre  had  much  to 
do  with  the  changes  in  Keystone  State 
potato  production  ranking  during  these 
war  years,  the  report  shows.  In   1941 

wtfTf^n^'if"'?  ^^""^^"^  ^^^^  i^  the  Nation 
with  130  bushels  per  acre.  The  next  year 

It  was  24th  with  an  average  of  112  bush- 

Jifihn.V?  \94^^dvanced  to  23rd  wIVh 
106  bushels.  Last  year  the  average  yield 
was  116  bushels  per  acre  and  the  Stlte 
advanced  to  20th  place.  In  each  of  the 
past  two  years  a  late,  wet  spring  re^ 
tarded  planting,  and  summer  droughts 
reduced  opportunity  for  best  yields 

Place^?n%nt.^i  ^^^^  ^^.^^^^^^  ^^^^  third 
Place   m   total   estimated   value   of  all 

by'"c ofn ?nH^f  '^'"l  ''°?''  topped  only 
vfelded  tMrH*^?'^  ^F-  ^"  1940  potatoes 
yielded  third  place  to  wheat  bv  a  mar 

fM2°*rli'f ''""P  •'"*  returnedlo'3rT[n 


B\.Vlt- 


LABEL 


TRY  THIS  ONE! 


^^^'ZStT^^rT''  ^'•°^^^"-  '"^^'y  t°  ^^  on  the  short  side  in  our  diets 

added,  as  far  the  the  proteinTs^c^c^^d''  ^^"^^Zt.L"^^^.  '^^  '- 

Polato  Pancakes 

'"'^si!?d%'otXesr^^'°^^  ^^^°"'  '  -'^d-- 
1  egg,  well  beaten 
1  teaspoon  salt 
\  teaspoon  pepper 
1  tablespoon  grated  onion 
4  tablespoons  flour 
h  cup  dry  skim  milk 

Cover  grated  potatoes  with  cold  wafon  4^ 
quickly  the  remaining  ingred  ents  LTmT,.  ni'r?'^^"^  discoloration.  Combine 
add  to  egg  mixture.  Stir  untirwell  ble^de^  n/'^'l'^^^^  ^^^^^  potatoe^  and 
greased  griddle  or  skillet  and  brown  on  bo^^^  .?h?^  ^^.  tablespoons  onto  hot 
possible.  Serve  immediately  with  ann^.  k!,*.  '^''^'  "^^^"^^  ^^^con  drippings  if 
or,  again  if  possible,  crisp  blo"n%?k^is%ttrten^3^&       cottagf  chfese 

"•  '■^^^  >5-inch  pancakes. 
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MEMBERSHIPS— NEW   AND   RENEWALS 


Joseph  Bushofsky,  Sullivan 
Howard  Raidler,  Lehigh 
Harold  Erdley,  Union 
Warren  H.  Sames,  Bucks 
Leroy  Scott,  New  Jersey 
Milton  D.  Leiby,  Lehigh 
Earl  C.  Smithmyer,  Cambria 
Claude  Forney,  York 
Jacob  D.  Kuhns,  Lehigh 
Charles  Shauer,  Venango 
Carl  C.  Struever,  Illinois 
Frank  Brooks,  Centre 
Walter  A.  Gehres,  Mercer 
J.  C.  Jacobsen,  Erie 
Myron  J.  Atwood,  Ohio 
Albert  C.  Garr,  Northampton 
Erman  S.  Knepper,  Fulton 
Archie  N.  Bailey,  Potter 
Mark  Schneck,  Lehigh 
Alvin  Snyder,  Berks 
Melvin  Moyer,  Northampton 
Roy  Ringer,  Lehigh 
W.  W.  Tranter,  York 
Francis  E.  Braun,  York 
Daniel  Keener,  Lehigh 


Since  Last  Issue  of  The  Guide  Posl 


Elmer  Handwerk,  Lehigh 
Frank  Jones,  Lehigh" 
J.  Harvey  Miller,  York 
P.  J.  Lindaman,  Arizona 
William  H.  Koller,  York 
Edward  C.  Trainer,  Philadelphia 
Nelson  Alderfer,  Bucks 
Robert  Grieger,  Michigan 
Thomas  Lengel,  Lehigh 
Roy  H.  Trout,  York 
John  C.  Kenderdine,  Bucks 
Harry  S.  Buhrman,  Maryland 
C.  N.  Cobb,  Bradford 
Henry  Heiland,  York 
Raymond  Belawske,  Bradford 
Myron  D.  Parsons,  Northampton 
J.  H.  Alters,  Indiana 
Leo  T.  Holtz,  Cambria 
Robert  E.  Bailey,  Potter 
James  D.  Brawn,  Union 
Edmund  Kohler,  Lehigh 
Jos.  Wanko,  Northampton 
Geo.  F.  Bachman,  Lehigh 
E.  G.  Weisner,  Lehigh 
A.  H.  Dill,  York 
Dewey  Wotring,  Lehigh 


«\.\)^ 


LABet 


SPRAY  and  DUST 


with 


MILLARD  MODERN  LIMES 


Rotary  Kiln  Products 
Crop  Protection  -  Service  -  Reasonable  Cost 


ARD 


Phone  7-3231 


Annville,  Pa. 
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Paul  Lauchnor,  Lehigh 
Martin  G.  Baer,  Lehigh 
^f  °-  ^^intzelman,  Lehigh 
Elwood  Brader,  Lehigh 
Francis  Oswald,  Lehigh 
Howard  Hahn,  Lehigh 
i!.imer  Hunsicker,  Lehigh 
Harvey  P.  Geiger,  Lehigh 

^.  W.  Follweiler,  Lehigh 
Russell  S   Uhler,  Northampton 
M  i^^u^-  Hunsicker,  Lehigh 
M.  H.  Thompson,  Lackawanna 
Mark  Ladd,  Lackawanna 
Fred  Eckel,  Lackawanna 
William  Grant  Beaver,  Columbia 
Edward  D.  Newhard,  Northampton 
S^"^  ^  Westrick,  Cambria 
Smith  &  Coulter  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
Owen  A   McNiffe,  Mass.  ^ 

Walter  S.  Hamme,  York 

Tji  1    n  •  Shreiner,  Lancaster 
Haskell  G.  Kunes,  Clearfield 
O.  J.  Creitz,  Lehigh 
Reuben  H.  W.  Ringer,  Lehigh 
i:f^^-  "^'J^Il^PP^r,  Somerset 
Morns  B.  Friedline,  Somerset 
Robert  C.  King,  Erie  """^^^^^ 
John  Boleratz,  Erie 

^^u^  ?'nP\S^y^^^^  Northampton 
Robert  T.  Elder,  Mercer         ^ 

M.  M.  Ide,  Columbia 
Geo   Moyer,  Lehigh 
Verdie  Bailey,  Lehigh 
Walter  Zettlemoyer,  Lehigh 
Harry  Hunsicker,  Lehigh 
Edwin  J.  George,  Lehigh 
w  ?x^  Person,  Northampton 
W    W.  Shoemaker,  Northampton 
Charles  Schall,  Northampton 
Elmer  Hess,  Luzerne 
Dewitt  Lacoe,  Lackawanna 
Robert  Thompson,  Lackawanna 
Levi  M.  Weaver,  Lancaster 
W.  p.  Baldesberger,  Allegheny 
Frank  F.  Heller,  Northampton 
John  A.  Heintz,  Michigan 

1-1 V^^?^;.^^^^'  New  York 

ni'^'^'i'^r^^-^?^^^^^"'  Lycomin? 
Daniel  Godfrey,  York 

p^r^'.^T?-  Wissler,  Lancaster 

Kobert  Dresher,  Schuylkill 

w  ^  ^oi^gherty,  Lycoming 

W.  E.  Musser,  Clarion 

C    R.  Bauermaster,  Somerset 

Edward  Smucker.  Somerset 

Robert  Davis,  Erie 

?•  A.  Wilhelm,  Crawford 

Allen  Fink,  Lehigh 

Allen  M.  Grove,  York 

E.  H.  Deller,  York 

Harold  TFehnel,  Northampton 

Geo.  W.  Buss,  Northampton 

Clarence  T.  Fink,  Lehigh 
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Gregory  Pfuntner,  Potter 
William  Butler,  Potter 
Harry  Graham,  Erie 
John  Barney,  Erie 
L.  V.  Port,  Erie 
Lowell  A.  Seller,  Crawford 
Norman  Maynard,  Erie 
S.  M.  Crom,  Crawford 
Howard  Matteson,  Crawford 
Dan  Troyer,  Crawford 
James  Spory,  Somerset 
Webster  Thomas,  Cambria 
William  Palenik,  Somerset 
E.  L.  Bloom,  Cambria 
H.  J.  Leiden,  Cambria 
John  A.  Cossitor,  Cambria 
C.  E.  Barkley,  Indiana 
Harry  Thomas,  Cambria 
David  Fisher,  Somerset 
Thomas  Morrison,  Crawford 
C.  R.  Yerger,  Armstrong 
Clarence  E.  Peters,  Lehigh 
Paul  Phelps,  Potter 
Albert  Broadhurst,  Crawford 
F.  D.  McCune,  Venango 
Everett  Blass,  Potter 
Frank  Stutzman,  Erie 
Sterling  Rediger,  Erie 
C.  W  Hendershot,  Venango 
Kev.  E.  C.  Hasenplug,  Venango 
Monroe  Proper,  Crawford 
J.  C.  Gorman,  Ohio 
Frank  Wyles,  Bedford 
Victor  Sweitzer,  York 
M.  A.  Yoder,  Cambria 
J-  A.  Farabaugh,  Cambria 
Henry  Johnson,  Cambria 
Frank  Yoder,  Cambria 
Richard  Kauffman,  Somerset 
;^^^red  Spory,  Somerset 

Joh'n  W  ^^f/^well,  Northumberland 
John  W  Bittinger,  Snyder 

li^  ""^  "^^F^t^'  Montgomery 
John  C.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Bucks 
Howard  Hover,  Mercer 
Geo.  E.  Weida,  Lehigh 

Wm  ^H^AU^""^^'  Lancaster 
WoT*  \  Altemose,  Monroe 

M   7  H  ^K°t^'  Northampton 
^•^-  Berber,  Lehigh 
^.  K.  Royer,  Lancaster 
Raymond  Hoffman,  Lehigh 
Elwood  E.  Handwerk,  Lehigh 

Ruben  C^Smoyer,  Lehigh 
Wm.  A.  Reid,  Chester 

Sn^^"*^  I-  S^^^^'  Cambria 
Homer  A.  Grubb,  Center 

R*  S-  ?,?^^^^'  Lehigh 
«.  E.  Weingart,  Ohio 
Leonard  D.  French,  New  York 

J-  A.  Megargle,  Columbia 


The  Story  of 

A  FARMER  And  His  Hired  Man 

SUPPOSE  a  farmer  had  a  hired  man  .  .  .  and 
gave  him  $12  and  told  him  .  .  .  to  go  to  town 
and  get  three  bags  of  feed. 

The  hired  man  was  able  to  get  the  feed  for  $11 
so  he  brought  back  $1  which  he  .  .  .  turned  over 
to  the  farmer  for  whom  he  acted  as  agent. 

The  Story  of 

50,000  Farmers  and  Their  Hired  Men 

■arOW  suppose  this  same  farmer  and  49,999  of 
J- 1  his  Pennsylvania  neighbors  joined  together 
in  a  farmers'  cooperative  .  .  .  such  as  Pennsyl- 

Lv'l^f  ™  ^"':f^"  Cooperative  Association  .  .  . 
which  they  used  as  their  agent  to  set  up  facili- 
Sw  employ  "hired  men"  to  help  them  get 
products^""   production   supplies   or   sell   farm 

On  each  transaction  they  pay  about  the  going 

[hit^!^^^''^'^f  •  •  •  ^1^  *^^y  do"'t  settle  up  with 
nnt  1  fl  P  ^^^^^  ^^""^  transaction  ...  but  wait 
hnini  fi,^"  °^  ^J^''''  ^^e"  the  figures  are  all 
m  and  they  can  determine  how  much  was  left 
over  and  what  should  be  retained  in  the  bus  ! 
ness  to  keep  it  running. 

What  is  left  is  returned  to  the  farmer-member 
through  his  local  co-op  .  . .  each  member  getting 
back  an  amount  in  proportion  to  the  use  he  has 
made  of  the  co-op. 

This  return,  appropriately  enough,  is  called  a 
Patronage  Refund. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  BUREAU 
COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

Owned  and  controlled  by  Pennsylvania  Farmers 

3607  DERRY  STREET  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Call  Your  Nearest  Farm  Bureau  Co-op  or 

Service  Agent 
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-Sa®  Potato  Planters  with 

■BJND-miY- 


Outsell  all  others  combined 
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In  one  labor  saving  operation,  they  ore- 

Fertll  zeV'*  .^^  •  •  ;^"entiflcallyXe 
and'cover. '  '  ^''""'^'^^y  P'^nt  seed  .  .  . 

anStSifSil?^'  fertilizer  accurately 

wtrTftXTjIfe'^oTS^^  ^'"°""*' 

WaT'"  "nn^'n'*^*^  P^^"'  fo°d  "'ith  Band- 
Way  .    .  no  danger  of  burning  the  seed. 

The  exclusive  Iron  Age  picker  wheel  as 
sures  accuracy  in  planting . . .  this  mean, 
more  uniform  yields  means 

constitute  a  recognized 
method  of  potato  culture 
.  .  .  efficient,  economical, 
recognized  for  greater 
crop  yields.  Study  the  il- 
lustration of  exclusive 
Iron  Age  Band-Way  fer- 
tilizer placement. 

Write  today  for  catalog. 


Here's  why 


,  s->WM4.. 


FEfimUER 


ffRTILIZER 


1.  STANDARD  BAND -WAY- 
py  this  method  continnmic 
bands  of  fertilizer  a?e  accSr! 
ately  placed  in  equal  amount*? 

t°he  Te'el  "'^   ^"^^"^^   ^^^-^ 


'f  ^VrW*i«A^.M 


2-  HI-LOW  BAND-WAY:  Fer- 
tihzer  IS  placed  in  bands  o^ 
equal  amounts:  on  one  side 
sJightly  below  the  seed  on  thl 

er'^'bl^d"  "^"^^  dee^er.^Low! 
er     Dand      assures     moisture 

when  needed  most  afte?  plant 
puts  down  first  roots.      ^      * 


Two  Row  Hi-Speed  Potato  Planter. 


FERHUZER 


earjy  root  growth. 


_tw.Cn. 


2202  Duke  Street 


York,  Pennsylvania 


AGRICULTUR.IL  lIBRAh,' 
JM£  PENNSVLVANiA  STAI£  COLLEGE 
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It  is  none  loo  early  to  see  that  the  sprayer  is  in  good  working  condi- 
tion. A  job  for  the  FIRST  RAINY  DAY.  "It  is  not  ready  until  it  is  going 
thru  the  field"  with  all  nozzles  functioning— 300  lbs.  with  the  No.  3  Disc 
averaging  150  gallons  per  acre  as  soon  as  you  can  follow  the  row  and 
NO  FUDGING. 
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Easy  to  Control  in  Close  Quarters 


Quick  .  .  .  eager  .  .  .  sure-footed!  This 
nimble  Oliver  "Cletrac"  Tru-Traction 
I  ractor  saves  precious  seconds  in  every 
cramped  corner  and  stubborn  spot 
helps  you  do  a  fast,  thorough  job  of 
potato  cultivation. 

It's  easy  to  handle.  Just  a  gentle 
touch  on  the  light-handed  steering 
levers  brings  instant  response. 

No  Twisting,  Sliding,  Jerlcing 

No  twisnng,  sliding,  or  jerking.  An 
Oliver  Cletrac"  rolls  aro,o,d  corners 
-rolls  over  stones,  roots  and  stumps. 
Both  tracks  keep  pMing-all  the  time, 
for  an  Oliver  "Cletrac"  has  Tru-Trac- 
''"''-controlled  dijjerential  steering. 
That  makes  this  an  ideal  cultivating 
unit.  * 

There's  a  chance  you  may  be  able  to 
get  one  of  these  tractors.  Limited  num- 


bers are  manufactured  for  essential 
agricultural  use.  Types  and  sizes  ranee 
from  the  Model  HG.68  to  the  Model  B 
See  your  Oliver  "Cletrac"  dealer  as 
soon  as  you  can.  The  OLIVER  Cor- 
poration, 400  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

READ  THESE  FREE  BOOKLETS 

f^dV^i  .!!""*..  Tr"*'"'-  "0"-«-Cletroc  HG" 
factor  ,  ?'■>'.'•  7'">'  '«"  how  you  can  speed  up 
factor     osks    ,n    busy    seasons-why    the    Oliver 
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400  We,.  ModLon  Street,  Chicogo  6,  lllinol. 


Nome  _. 
Addr«$$, 


014 


OLIVER 


OLIVER 

CORPORATION 


we  FINEST  IN  fARM  MACHINeRY 
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THE  APPLICATION  OF  CHEMISTRY 
TO  CROP  PRODUCTION 

DR.  E.  L.  NIXON.  Agricultural  Counselor,  Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council 


I  suppose  that  the  very  first  use  of  a 
form  of  chemistry  in  crop  growth,  in 
this  country,  was  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  when  they  planted  a  fish 
beneath  the  hill  of  corn. 

Fortunately  the  mound  builders  kept 
no  records  of  how  they  grew  corn  for 

iu  ^  T  ^.  .^^^  ^  ^^^^  say  they  would  rob 
the  Indians  of  the  credit  of  this  primi- 
tive practice. 

What  other  than  the  stench  did  the 
rotting  fish  furnish  the  corn,  both  the 
Indians  and  the  Puritans  pondered. 

It  is  evident  that  they  and  many  gen- 
erations following  did  little  else  than 
ponder  for  many  of  us  still  living  re- 
member that  fertilizer  that  did  not 
stink,  simply  was  just  not  fertilizer. 

Even  T.  B.  Terry  who  did  more  to 
dramatize  profitable  potato  growing 
three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  more 
than  any  other  man  who  lived,  died  be- 
lieving that  applying  chemicals  to  po- 
tatoes both  as  fertilizers  to  the  soil  and 
as  sprays  to  the  tops  were  unprofitable. 

Ihese  conclusions  were  reached  not 


without  very  considerable  experiments 
conducted  on  his  own  farm  under  his 
successful  methods  as  a  potato  grower 
Terry  has  long  since  proved  to  be 
wrong  not  in  his  conclusions  but  in  his 
methods  of  applying  the  chemicals. 

You  know  that  we  would  all  feel  bet- 
ter If  we  would  admit  the  truth  that  the 
late  Fred  H.  Bateman  with  his  band 
method  of  fertilizer  placement  to  pota- 
toes has  done  more  to  develop  the 
t  ertilizer  Industry  than  any  other  force 
in  America.  It  has  dramatized  the  ferti- 
lizer application  possibilities  to  crop 
production. 

The  injury  which  Terry  got  from  his 
method  of  applying  fertilizer  to  his  po- 
tatoes fifty  years  ago  was  merely  off- 
set from  the  benefits  which  the  ferti- 
lizer produced— hence,  his  conclusion 
no  increase. 

The  history  of  applying  chemicals  as 
a  spray  in  economical  crop  production 
and  improvement  is  equally  as  romantic 
and  intriguing  as  that  of  chemicals  ap- 
plied as  fertilizers. 

As  you  know  Bordeaux  mixture  was 


i 


i 


as  a  legend  *  ^^'"^  P^^^^d  down 

-aTi'^i^ouSstfr^''f;l«-iar.  ^^^^  *° 

grape  grower.  ^^    '"^^^'^^    °f    thf 

'"ixCe  *and  1f^  ^"  *°.  '^^^^  Bordeaux 

Phur,  discovered  later "f^^'"*  l''"^  «"'- 
standard  of  comniri!^'  ^?^^  ''^^"  «he 
fled  form  or  an^nf  *"  '"  one  modi- 
applied  ^s  a  spray  Inr'""  ^"  chemicals 
production  anTf^^St""'^  ""^ 

de?ux  m  xt'L^re^^t'l'.^T.''""^  ^°  B-'- 
relation  of  the  amlLl"'^  f  "*  '^^^  best 
lime  in  the  formulT  ""*    °^   ^°PP^'   «° 

ExperLfnt"'an°'"»  ^""'^  °*  Vermont 
of  the  credit  in  nf*  '  ^^^^  «  great  deal 

is  the  s?andar"d1Sra  "V^*  ','S 
contemporary  worke7<=  f^i  J^^  ^"^  ^'^ 
from  1-1-50  toTo-To-50  and  r^'"^^*''"^ 
of  copper  to  lime  from  a  5  2  sn7^  ''?"° 
50  and  in  between  Th^  t  \^°  *°  ^  2-5- 
be  a  4-4-50  ^^  ^^*  Proved  to 

crotsloild^'/sSSt'l  ^S^t  ^hat 
mixture  if  not  for  nrnfif  'J^  Bordeaux 
out  injury.   To  A   rf  q  .l"**  ^^«^t  with- 
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most  fruits  and  vegetablp^    m^  «  *     ., 
did  test  the  use  of  Bordeaux  /c''*"''"^ 
on  everything  from  azaleas  to  zinniL'^^ 
^  Long   and    loud    raced    fhf  ^j^.^^^f- 

dfaux',^!x7u?e  o'^v'^-^^   ^'^S 

advocal^  ''of  Lime  sulohur'^f  "1^"'*  '^^ 
as  chenfical  fohW  swav^  <?  the  other 
astic  were  these  vnnn/  P°  enthusi- 
their  chosen  chem^cak^tha^S^^^f'   °' 

did^sult  S7he  nnhr  "°""I^'-  '^^-arges 
new  warfi?e^n  '^"od'' ^1%^^":'"^  "f  a 
crop  certainty-tha^  nf  P'^^'^^'^t'on  and 
with  chemicak.  """"P  Protection 

est^blishernimely.Tafr^  ^"^  '^''- 
products  had  tSen  fonnH  *\°  ^^l^cmical 
control  or  previn?  n?an*  "^^'"^  ^""'d 
as    the   milHm;,    „   "^  •  "^  Parasites  such 

and  the^rSsm  nf"^  P*^*«^°  blight 
and  not  atfhe  cam.  ti"^"'^  ^PP^^  scab, 
jury  to  the  foK  on^  ^^^t^ious  in-' 
sprayed.  ^^   °"   which   it    was 

defc^'i'n^  fhi'U'j?  if r  ^"°"  -^  - 

make  his  nVnH.r^.r   ^   *"^   grower   to 

removing   or   conVr.li'""'"^^^'"*^'"   by 

hazards"^ the   sta?us   if"^    e*"^-  "^"eht" 

ticularly  potatoeTfrom  f^oYTSh  '''"- 
at  a  low  ebb  ^J^ui-i 920  was 

an?Tlie"Vo'£  tofato  t^'^ '^  ^'^'^-^ 
-oney  to  thelr^o^^errVt  t^Tf^^^f 


In  years  when  a  Bligh^Sl— ^u  ^  CONTROLLED 
P-V  Of  evidence  i„  -rt^ue^TXL?^-.-??..^^^^^^^ 
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Summary  of  Demonstrations  Comparing  Sprayed 
Versus  Unsprayed  Potatoes,  1918  -1936 

By  L.  T.  Dtnniiton 

'''ToLro'Gro''ZTAr^^^^^^^^^  P.nnsylvania  Cooperative 

PatholoaUt  «#  Tuf  ^^^  ',"*•  •"^  Aiiiitant  Plant 

i'atnologiit  of  1  ht  Ptnniylvanla  State  College 

SUMMARY  AND  AVERAGES 
„Yi0ld  Yltld 

Sprayed      Unipraytd 

\it),n 

172. {, 
I7I).H 
264.7 
2())).5 


Year 

1918-32 

1923-32 

1928-32 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 


No.  Demon ' 
strations 

2602 

1199 

331 

45 

46 

26 

28 


245.9 

266.5 

266.6 

301.7 

359.2 

307.1 

264.1 


expert  it  was  clear  that  leavos  with 
spots,  holes  and  burned  edges  could  not 
produce  profitable  crops. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Alvn 
Agee,  writing  in  the  "Pennsylvanin 
Farmer  summed  up  the  status  of 
spraying  in  the  entire  North  East  whm 
he  said,  The  data  of  Experiment  Sta 
tions  and  that  of  Practical  Farmers  as 
well  prove  that  potato  spraying  is  un^ 
profitable. 

In   1918  a  systematic  spray  program 
Nvas  inaugurated  in  Pennsylvania.  Par-= 
ticular  attention  was  paid  to  (1)  tinu*- 
liness  of  application— starting  (wuly  he^ 
fore  the  trouble  started.  (2)  ManntM-  of 
applying  the  spray— high  pressure  (250 
lbs.)  to  make  a  penetrating  spray    no/ 
zle    or   gun    adjustment    to    direct    the 
spray  properly— hence,  the  Nixon  spray 
boom.    The  material  was  the  same  old 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  lime  sulbhur  as 
worked  out  by  Jones,  Selby.  Stewart, 
Waite,  Ballou  of  40  years  ago. 

The  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  it 
^^j;*ced— in  fact  it  almost  work(»d  too 
well,  for  few  know,  that  it  took  a  lot 
of  conferences  to  determine  in  whose 
held  such  a  successful  program  of  inv 
proving  crop  production  belong<'d. 

As  a  consequence  and  after  a  thous- 
J*/^^  potato  sprayers  were  operating  over 
the  fields  of  Pennsylvania  a  cooperative 
spraying  project  was  undertaken 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
panada— the  summaries  indicating  that 
Bordeaux  spraying  increased  yields 
throughout  the  Eajtern  United  State.s 
and  Canada. 

Popularizing  potato  spraying  as  a 
held  practice  in  Pennsylvania  or  cl.si' 
where  was  not  an  easy  matter.  It  wan 
done  through  the  result  demonstration 
—spraying  the  entire  field  except  a 
small  area  as  a  check  on  the  practice 


Per  cent 
Increase 

48.3 
52.4 
5.M.9 
67.7 
36.6 
46.5 
41.7 


No.  Time* 

Sprayed 

8.5 

9.8 

11.5 
iO.l 
10.2 
10.5 
10.4 


IncrtiM 

80. 1 

90.7 
93.1 
121.9 
94.5 
97.6 
77.8 

fSre  illustration). 

'Vhvvv  arr  a  thousand  potato  growers 

•    INMUisylvania   who  have   Irft   onr  of 

.r.sr  urisprayc^d  plots  in  their  field.s  as 

H  k     Then-  are  many  more  thousand 

who  have  seen   them. 

it    took    ten    yi«ars    to    entrench    this 
;njetire  in  thc^  mmds  of  potato  growers 
I    took   even   longer  for  manufacturers 

\lJ!'/''^n'T!^''^''''^  »nd  chemicals  to 
KM.Ii/c  that  here  was  a  coming  uni- 
versal ])otato  production  practice 

llie   fundamental  practices  of  profit- 
|.)le     spraynig    are     something     which 
gh       ()    be    tenaciously   guarded    and 
•dluM-ed    too    especially    by    those    who 
luivr    something    to    lose— namely,    the 
P'oducvr  first  for  if  it  proves  to  bo  un- 
yy^>lUi\)\r  to  him  it  will  be  unprofitable 
'<>     be  spray  equipment  manufacturers 
nnd  flw  suray  chemical  manufacturers 
None  of  the  details  can  be  oviTlooked.' 
Ihe  mechanics  of  improperly  applying 
lime  sulphur  has  all  but  eliminated  it  as 
'«  foliage  fruit  spray. 
The  mc'chanics  of  too  much  pressure 

n  nln"!'*'.'.'    '^'''''   openings    has    all 

l>ut   nulllfird    thv  ofTectivene.ss  of  Bor- 
deaux mlxlurc  on  potatoes. 

Again  it  l.s  just  one  step  from  an  ef- 
fective form  f)f  lime  for  preparing  Bor- 
d';nux  to  one  that  is  worthless.  Do  not 
i  /  ,M  "^"«'<'  words  "chemically  hy- 
drati'd  throw  you  off  guard.  Hydrat- 
'hg  any  Imjc  \h  a  chemical  process. 

<>iM'  (»lhrr  thing  under  no  circum- 
Mfnnrps  (lump  any  form  of  eoppcM*  sul- 
phalr  of  whatever  finene.s.s  directly  into 
tin-  1/mk  or  wash  it  through  eveil  a  20 
HH'Hh  screen.  It  should  be  dissolved 
hrough  at  least  two  thicknesses  of  bur- 
;«P  particularly  if  it  Is  the  snow  form 
H<;Mieinber  copper  sulphate  must  be  in 
sohition-not  microscopical  suspension 
to  make  an  efTective  Borrleaux 
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Easy  to  Control  in  Close  Quarters 


Quick  .  .  .  eager  .  .  .  sure-footed!  This 
nimble  Oliver  "Cletrac"  Tru-Traction 
Tractor  saves  precious  seconds  in  every 
cramped  corner  and  stubborn  spot .  .  . 
helps  you  do  a  fast,  thorough  job  of 
potato  cultivation. 

It's  easy  to  handle.  Just  a  gentle 
touch  on  the  light-handed  steering 
levers  brings  instant  response. 

No  Twisting,  Sliding,  Jericing 

No  twisting,  sliding,  or  jerking.  An 
Oliver  *'Cletrac**  rolls  around  corners 
—rolls  over  stones,  roots  and  stumps. 
Both  tracks  keep  pulling— all  the  time, 
for  an  Oliver  "Cletrac"  has  Tru-Trac- 
tton— controlled  differential  steering. 
That  makes  this  an  ideal  cultivating 
unit. 

There's  a  chance  you  may  be  able  to 
g^x  one  of  these  tractors.  Limited  num- 


bers are  manufactured  for  essential 
agricultural  use.  Types  and  sizes  range 
from  the  Model  HG-68  to  the  Model  B. 
See  your  Oliver  "Cletrac"  dealer  as 
soon  as  you  can.  The  OLIVER  Cor- 
poration, 400  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

READ  THESE  FREE  BOOKLETS 

Send  for  these  booklets,  "Oliver -Cletrcc  HG" 
and  "365  Days."  They  tell  how  you  can  speed  up 
tractor  tasks  in  busy  seasons— why  the  Oliver 
"Cletrac"  is  practical  for  every  job  on  your  farm 
the  year  around. 
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The  OLIVER  Corporation 

400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

n''.'.ox?r!*"''..?*=  D  "Oliver-Cletrac  HG"  booklet. 
D  "365  Days"  booklet. 
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THE  APPLICATION  OF  CHEMISTRY 
TO  CROP  PRODUCTION 

DR.  E.  L.  NIXON.  Agricultural  Counselor,  Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council 


I  suppose  that  the  very  first  use  of  a 
form  of  chemistry  in  crop  growth,  in 
this  country,  was  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  when  they  planted  a  fish 
beneath  the  hill  of  corn. 

Fortunately  the  mound  builders  kept 
no  records  of  how  they  grew  corn  for 
if  they  had  I  dare  say  they  would  rob 
the  Indians  of  the  credit  of  this  primi- 
tive practice. 

What  other  than  the  stench  did  the 
rotting  fish  furnish  the  corn,  both  the 
Indians  and  the  Puritans  pondered. 

It  is  evident  that  they  and  many  gen- 
erations f  Uowing  did  little  else  than 
ponder  for  many  of  us  still  living  re- 
member that  fertihzer  that  did  not 
stink,  simply  was  just  not  fertilizer. 

Even  T.  B.  Terry  who  did  more  to 
dramatize  profitable  potato  growing, 
three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  more 
than  any  other  man  who  lived,  died  be- 
lieving that  applying  chemicals  to  po- 
tatoes both  as  fertilizers  to  the  soil  and 
as  sprays  to  the  tops  were  unprofitable. 

These  conclusions  were  reached  not 


without  very  considerable  experiments 
conducted  on  his  own  farm  under  his 
successful  methods  as  a  potato  grower. 

Terry  has  long  since  proved  to  be 
wrong  not  in  his  conclusions  but  in  his 
methods  of  applying  the  chemicals. 

You  know  that  we  would  all  feel  bet- 
ter if  we  would  admit  the  truth  that  the 
late  Fred  H.  Bateman  with  his  band 
method  of  fertilizer  placement  to  pota- 
toes has  done  more  to  develop  the 
Fertilizer  Industry  than  any  other  force 
in  America.  It  has  dramatized  the  ferti- 
lizer application  possibilities  to  crop 
production. 

The  injury  which  Terry  got  from  his 
method  of  applying  fertilizer  to  his  po- 
tatoes fifty  years  ago  was  merely  off- 
set from  the  benefits  which  the  ferti- 
lizer produced — hence,  his  conclusion 
no  increase. 

The  history  of  applying  chemicals  as 
a  spray  in  economical  crop  production 
and  improvement  is  equally  as  romantic 
and  intriguing  as  that  of  chemicals  ap- 
plied as  fertilizers. 

As  you  know  Bordeaux  mixture  was 
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an  accidental  discovery — perhaps  like 
a  fish  planted  beneath  a  hill  of  corn.  At 
any  rate  its  discovery  was  sufficiently 
recent  to  prevent  its  being  passed  down 
as  a  legend. 

While  'tis  said  its  first  use  was  to 
scare  youngsters  from  stealing  grapes, 
It  proved  to  be  effective  in  controlling 
mildew— the  deadly  malady  of  the 
grape  grower. 

From  that  day  on  to  today  Bordeaux 
niixture  and  its  counterpart  lime  sul- 
phur, discovered  later,  have  been  the 
standard  of  comparison  in  one  modi- 
fied form  or  another  for  all  chemicals 
applied  as  a  spray  for  economical  crop 
production  and  improvement. 

One  of  the  first  things  done  to  Bor- 
deaux mixture  was  to  find  out  the  best 
relation  of  the  amount  of  copper  to 
lime  in  the  formula. 

To  L.  R.  Jones,  formerly  of  Vermont 
Experiment  Station,  goes  a  great  deal 
of  the  credit  in  determining  that  4-4-50 
is  the  standard  formula.  He  and  his 
contemporary  workers  tried  everything 
from  1-1-50  to  10-10-50  and  every  ratio 
of  copper  to  lime  from  a  5-2-50  to  a  2-5- 
50  and  m  between.  The  best  proved  to 
be  a  4-4-50. 

Next  it  was  determined  just  what 
crops  could  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  if  not  for  profit  at  least  with- 
out injury.  To  A.  D.  Selby,  of  the  Ohio 
JLxpenment  Station,  goes  the  credit  for 
pioneering  and  dramatizing  the  use  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  foliage  spray  on 


most  fruits  and  vegetables.  He  actually 
did  test  the  use  of  Bordeaux  as  a  spray 
on  everything  from  azaleas  to  zinnias. 

Long  and  loud  raged  the  friendly 
fight  between  the  advocates  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
advocates  of  Lime  sulphur  on  the  other 
as  chenfical  foliage  sprays.  So  enthusi- 
astic were  these  young  advocates  of 
their  chosen  chemicals  that  Bordeaux 
mixture  was  a  cure  all  for  its  champions 
and  the  Lime  sulphur  advocates  claim- 
ed as  much  for  its  proclivities. 

These  charges  and  counter  charges 
did  result  in  the  public  awakening  of  a 
new  warfare  in  crop  production  and 
crop  certainty— that  of  crop  protection 
with  chemicals. 

One  thing  for  a  certainty  had  been 
established  namely;  that  two  chemical 
products  had  been  found  which  would 
control  or  prevent  plant  parasites  such 
as  the  mildew  causing  potato  blight 
and  the  organism  causing  apple  scab, 
and  not  at  the  same  time  do  serious  in- 
jury to  the  foliage  on  which  it  was 
sprayed. 

In  spite  of  all  this  information  and  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  grower  to 
make  his  production  more  certain  by 
removing  or  controlling  the  "blight'* 
hazards,  the  status  of  spraying,  par- 
ticularly potatoes,  from  1901-1920  was 
at  a  low  ebb. 

During  this  decade  the  home  orchard 
and  the  home  potato  patch  was  losing 
money  to  their  owners.  To  the  foliage 
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Summary  of  Demonstrations  Comparing  Sprayed 
Versus  Unspray  ed  Potatoes,  1 9 1 8  - 1 936 

By  L.  T.  Dennislon 

Former  Field  Representative  of  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative 

Potato  Growers'  Association,  Inc.  and  Assistant  Plant 

Pathologist  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 

SUMMARY   AND   AVERAGES 


Year 

1918-32 

1923  -  32 

1928-32 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 


No.  Demon- 
strations 
2602 
1199 
331 
45 
46 
26 
28 


Yield 
Sprayed 

245.9 
266.5 
265.6 
301.7 
359.2 
307.1 
264.1 


Yield 
Unsprayed 

165.8 
175.8 
172.5 
179.8 
264.7 
209.5 


186.3 


Increase 

80.1 
90.7 
93.1 
121.9 
94.5 
97.6 
.    77.8 


Per  cent 
Increase 

48.3 
52.4 
53.9 
67.7 
36.6 
46.5 
41.7 


No.  Times 
Sprayed 

8.5 

9.8 
11.5 
10.1 
10.2 
10.5 
10.4 


expert  it  was  clear  that  leaves  with 
spots,  holes  and  burned  edges  could  not 
produce  profitable  crops. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Alva 
Agee,  writing  in  the  "Pennsylvania 
Farmer"  summed  up  the  status  of 
spraying  in  the  entire  North  East  when 
he  said,  'The  data  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions and  that  of  Practical  Farmers  as 
well  prove  that  potato  spraying  is  un- 
profitable." 

In  1918  a  systematic  spray  program 
was  inaugurated  in  Pennsylvania.  Par- 
ticular attention  was  paid  to  (1)  time- 
liness of  application— starting  early  be- 
fore the  trouble  started.  (2)  Manner  of 
applying  the  spray— high  pressure  (250 
lbs.)  to  make  a  penetrating  spray,  noz- 
zle or  gun  adjustment  to  direct  the 
spray  properly— hence,  the  Nixon  spray 
boom.  The  material  was  the  same  old 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  lime  sulphur  as 
worked  out  by  Jones,  Selby,  Stewart, 
Waite,  Ballou  of  40  years  ago. 

The  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  it 
worked— in  fact  it  almost  worked  too 
well,  for  few  know,  that  it  took  a  lot 
of  conferences  to  determine  in  whose 
field  such  a  successful  program  of  im- 
proving crop  production  belonged. 

As  a  consequence  and  after  a  thous- 
and potato  sprayers  were  operating  over 
the  fields  of  Pennsylvania  a  cooperative 
spraying  project  was  undertaken 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada — the  summaries  indicating  that 
Bordeaux  spraying  increased  yields 
throughout  the  Eastern  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Popularizing  potato  spraying  as  a 
field  practice  in  Pennsylvania  or  else- 
where was  not  an  easy  matter.  It  was 
done  through  the  result  demonstration 
—spraying  the  entire  field  except  a 
small  area  as  a  check  on  the  practice. 


(See  illustration). 

There  are  a  thousand  potato  growers 
in  Pennsylvania  who  have  left  one  of 
these  unsprayed  plots  in  their  fields  as 
check.  There  are  many  more  thousand 
who  have  seen  them. 

It  took  ten  years  to  entrench  this 
practice  in  the  minds  of  potato  growers. 
It  took  even  longer  for  manufacturers 
of  spray  equipment  and  chemicals  to 
realize  that  here  was  a  coming  uni- 
versal potato  production  practice. 

The  fundamental  practices  of  profit- 
able spraying  are  something  which 
ought  to  be  tenaciously  guarded  and 
adhered  too,  especially  by  those  who 
have  something  to  lose— namely,  the 
producer  first  for  if  it  proves  to  be  un- 
profitable to  him  it  will  be  unprofitable 
to  the  spray  equipment  manufacturers 
and  the  spray  chemical  manufacturers. 
None  of  the  details  can  be  overlooked. 
The  mechanics  of  improperly  applying 
lime  sulphur  has  all  but  eliminated  it  as 
a  foliage  fruit  spray. 

The  mechanics  of  too  much  pressure 
with  too  small  disc  openings  has  all 
but  nullified  the  effectiveness  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  on  potatoes. 

Again  it  is  just  one  step  from  an  ef- 
fective form  of  lime  for  preparing  Bor- 
deaux to  one  that  is  worthless.  Do  not 
let  the  magic  words  "chemically  hy- 
drated"  throw  you  off  guard.  Hydrat- 
ing  any  lime  is  a  chemical  process. 

One  other  thing  under  no  circum- 
stances dump  any  form  of  copper  sul- 
phate of  whatever  fineness  directly  into 
the  tank  or  wash  it  through  even  a  20 
mesh  screen.  It  should  be  dissolved 
through  at  least  two  thicknesses  of  bur- 
lap particularly  if  it  is  the  snow  form. 
Remember  copper  sulphate  must  be  in 
solution — not  microscopical  suspension 
to  make  an  effective  Bordeaux. 
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an  accidental  discovery— perhaps  like 
a  fish  planted  beneath  a  hill  of  corn.  At 
any  rate  its  discovery  was  sufficiently 
recent  to  prevent  its  being  passed  down 
as  a  legend. 

While  'tis  said  its  first  use  was  to 
scare  youngsters  from  stealing  grapes, 
It  proved  to  be  effective  in  controlling 
mildew— the  deadly  malady  of  the 
grape  grower. 

From  that  day  on  to  today  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  its  counterpart  lime  sul- 
phur, discovered  later,  have  been  the 
l^^j^dard  of  comparison  in  one  modi- 
fied form  or  another  for  all  chemicals 
applied  as  a  spray  for  economical  crop 
production  and  improvement. 

One  of  the  first  things  done  to  Bor- 
deaux mixture  was  to  find  out  the  best 
relation  of  the  amount  of  copper  to 
lime  in  the  formula. 

To  L.  R.  Jones,  formerly  of  Vermont 
li^xperiment  Station,  goes  a  great  deal 
of  the  credit  in  determining  that  4-4-50 
is  the  standard  formula.  He  and  his 
contemporary  workers  tried  everything 
from  1-1-50  to  10-10-50  and  every  ratio 
of  copper  to  lime  from  a  5-2-50  to  a  2-5- 
50  and  in  between.  The  best  proved  to 
be  a  4-4-50. 

Next  it  was  determined  just  what 
crops  could  be  sprayed  with 'Bordeaux 
mixture  if  not  for  profit  at  least  with- 
out injury.  To  A.  D.  Selby,  of  the  Ohio 
ii^xpenment  Station,  goes  the  credit  for 
pioneering  and  dramatizing  the  use  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  foliage  spray  on 


most  fruits  and  vegetables.  He  actually 
did  test  the  use  of  Bordeaux  as  a  spray 
on  everything  from  azaleas  to  zinnias. 

Long  and  loud  raged  the  friendly 
fight  between  the  advocates  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
advocates  of  Lime  sulphur  on  the  other 
as  chemiical  foliage  sprays.  So  enthusi- 
astic were  these  young  advocates  of 
their  chosen  chemicals  that  Bordeaux 
mixture  was  a  cure  all  for  its  champions 
and  the  Lime  sulphur  advocates  claim- 
ed as  much  for  its  proclivities. 

These  charges  and  counter  charges 
did  result  in  the  public  awakening  of  a 
new  warfare  in  crop  production  and 
crop  certainty— that  of  crop  protection 
with  chemicals. 

One  thing  for  a  certainty  had  been 
established  namely;  that  two  chemical 
products  had  been  found  which  would 
control  or  prevent  plant  parasites  such 
as  the  mildew  causing  potato  blight 
and  the  organism  causing  apple  scab, 
and  not  at  the  same  time  do  serious  in- 
jury to  the  foliage  on  which  it  was 
sprayed. 

In  spite  of  all  this  information  and  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  grower  to 
make  his  production  more  certain  by 
removing  or  controlling  the  "blight" 
hazards,  the  status  of  spraying,  par- 
ticularly potatoes,  from  1901-1920  was 
at  a  low  ebb. 

During  this  decade  the  homo  orchard 
and  the  home  potato  patch  was  losing 
money  to  their  owners.  To  the  foliage 
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Summary  of  Demonstrations  Comparing  Sprayed 
Versus  Unsprayed  Potatoes,  1918-1936 

By  L.  T.  Denniston 

Former  Field  Representative  of  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative 

Potato  Growers'  Association,  Inc.  and  Assistant  Plant 

Pathologist  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 

SUMMARY   AND   AVERAGES 


Year 

1918-32 

1923-32 

1928-32 

1 933 

1934 

1935 

1936 


No.  Demon 
strations 

2602 

1199 

331 

45 

46 

26 

28 


Yield 
Sprayed 

245.9 
266.5 
265.6 
301.7 
359.2 
307.1 
264.1 


Yield 
Unsprayed 

165.8 
175.8 
172.5 
179.8 
264.7 
209.5 
186.3 


Increase 

80.1 
90.7 
93.1 
121.9 
94.5 
97.6 
.    77.8 


Per  cent 
Increase 

48.3 
52.4 
53.9 
67.7 
36.6 
46.5 
41.7 


No.  Times 
Sprayed 

8.5 

9.8 
11.5 
10.1 
10.2 
10.5 
10.4 


expert  it  was  clear  that  leaves  with 
spots,  holes  and  burned  edges  could  not 
produce  profitable  crops. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Alva 
Agee,  writing  in  the  "Pennsylvania 
Farmer"  summed  up  the  status  of 
spraying  in  the  entire  North  East  when 
he  said,  "The  data  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions and  that  of  Practical  Farmers  as 
well  prove  that  potato  spraymg  is  un- 
profitable." 

In  1918  a  systematic  spray  program 
was  inaugurated  in  Pennsylvania.  Par- 
ticular attention  was  paid  to  (1)  time- 
liness of  application— starting  early  be- 
fore the  trouble  started.  (2)  Manner  of 
applying  the  spray— high  pressure  (250 
lbs.)  to  make  a  penetrating  spray,  noz- 
zle or  gun  adjustment  to  direct  the 
spray  properly— hence,  the  Nixon  spray 
boom.  The  material  was  the  same  old 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  lime  sulphur  as 
worked  out  by  Jones,  Selby,  Stewart, 
Waite,  Ballou  of  40  years  ago. 

The  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  it 
worked — in  fact  it  almost  worked  too 
well,  for  few  know,  that  it  took  a  lot 
of  conferences  to  determine  in  whose 
field  such  a  successful  program  of  im- 
proving crop  production  belonged. 

As  a  consequence  and  after  a  thous- 
and potato  sprayers  were  operating  over 
the  fields  of  Pennsylvania  a  cooperative 
spraying  project  was  undertaken 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada— the  summaries  indicating  that 
Bordeaux  spraying  increased  yields 
throughout  the  Eastern  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Popularizing  potato  spraying  as  a 
field  practice  in  Pennsylvania  or  else- 
where was  not  an  easy  matter.  It  was 
done  through  the  result  demonstration 
— spraying  the  entire  field  except  a 
small  area  as  a  check  on  the  practice. 


(See  illustration). 

There  are  a  thousand  potato  growers 
in  Pennsylvania  who  have  left  one  of 
these  unsprayed  plots  in  their  fields  as 
check.  There  are  many  more  thousand 
who  have  seen  them. 

It  took  ten  years  to  entrench  this 
practice  in  the  minds  of  potato  growers. 
It  took  even  longer  for  manufacturers 
of  spray  equipment  and  chemicals  to 
realize  that  here  was  a  coming  uni- 
versal potato  production  practice. 

The  fundamental  practices  of  profit- 
able spraying  are  something  which 
ought  to  be  tenaciously  guarded  and 
adhered  too,  especially  by  those  who 
have  something  to  lose — namely,  the 
producer  first  for  if  it  proves  to  be  un- 
profitable to  him  it  will  be  unprofitable 
to  the  spray  equipment  manufacturers 
and  the  spray  chemical  manufacturers. 
None  of  the  details  can  be  overlooked. 
The  mechanics  of  improperly  applying 
lime  sulphur  has  all  but  eliminated  it  as 
a  foliage  fruit  spray. 

The  mechanics  of  too  much  pressure 
with  too  small  disc  openings  has  all 
but  nullified  the  effectiveness  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  on  potatoes. 

Again  it  is  just  one  step  from  an  ef- 
fective form  of  lime  for  preparmg  Bor- 
deaux to  one  that  is  worthless.  Do  not 
let  the  magic  words  "chemically  hy- 
drated"  throw  you  off  guard.  Hydrat- 
ing  any  lime  is  a  chemical  process. 

One  other  thing  under  no  circum- 
stances dump  any  form  of  copper  sul- 
phate of  whatever  fineness  directly  into 
the  tank  or  wash  it  through  even  a  20 
mesh  screen.  It  should  be  dissolved 
through  at  least  two  thicknesses  of  bur- 
lap particularly  if  it  is  the  snow  form. 
Remember  copper  sulphate  must  be  in 
solution — not  microscopical  suspension 
to  make  an  effective  Bordeaux. 


Do  You  Know  How  Much  Potash 
Goes  Off  Your  Farm  in  a 
Year's  Harvest? 


Everything  sold  off  the  farm  reduces  its  fertility.  If  you 
had  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  last  year,  more  potash  than 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  combined  went  out  of  the 
soil  with  them.  To  grow  a  good  crop  of  No.  I's,  soil  and 
fertilizer  must  supply  at  least  200  lbs.  of  available  potash 
(actual  K2O)  per  acre.  Your  fertilizer  may  have  supplied 
this  amount — if  not  your  soil  is  poorer. 

Consult  your  official  agricultural  adviser  or  experiment 
station  about  the  amounts  of  potash  needed  to  grow  your 
crops  and  how  much  your  soil  will  supply.  See  your  ferti- 
lizer dealer.  He  will  show  you  how  little  extra  it  will  cost 
to  apply  enough  fertilizer  for  greater  returns  on  your  in- 
vestment and  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  your  soils. 


I 
I ' 


Write  us  for  additional  information 
and  free  literature  on  the  practical 
fertilization  of  your  crops. 


means 

moreProfit 


Hmerican  Potash  Institute 


Incorporated 


1155  16th  St.,  N.  W. 


Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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"THE  PERFECT  SPRAY  STAR" 

Technical  analysis  reveals  that  the  ideal 

spray  pattern  is  in  the  form  of  a  distinct 

star.  When  you  see  THIS  you  are  doing 

*  a  good  job. 


I 


The  drifting  of  material  over  the  vines  is  not  enough.  The  plants  in  the 
direct  line  of  force  are  protected.  j^         ^j  ^ 

on  the  plants. 
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Fo7Xsight   as  Well  as  Huidsight 

Important  in 

PROPER  CULTIVATION 


Keep  a   Gallon   Handy 

(If  will  not  deteriorate) 


STOPS   ROT 


Deep  planting/  proper  weeding  and  cultivating 
causes  the  development  of  a  deep  root  system.  A 
deep  root  system  is  valuable  in  seasons  of  draught. 
Further  proper  weeding  trains  the  vines  in  one 
direction  one  over  lapping  the  other  thus  serving 
as  a  shade  which  conserves  moisture  and  lowers 
soil  temperature  where  the  tubers  are  developing. 

Remember  PROPER  CULTIVATING  supple- 
menting PROPER  WEEDING  MAKES  for  the  ART 
of  potato  growing.  Ask  yourself  the  question  fre- 
quently/  "Now  what  am  I  attempting  to  accomp- 
lish?" Control  weeds?  If  you  can  see  them  its  too 
late.  Make  a  smooth  hard  surface?  Don't — keep  it 
rough.  Prune  the  roots?  Never — adopt  a  SYSTEM 
of   cultivating.    Start   deep   and   end  up   shallow. 


Potato  roots  will  grow  shallow  if  the 
soil  is  not  disturbed.  They  will  not  de- 
velop in  the  upper  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  soil  if  it  is  moved  or  disturbed  at 
weekly  intervals,  and  no  injury  will  be 
done  by  such  a  systematic  practice.  The 
injury  is  done  from  tearing  off  the  es- 
tablished root  system,  by  going  too  deep 
or  at  too  long  intervals,  between  culti- 
vations. 


The  purposes  of  cultivation  or  weed- 
ing are  to  control  weeds,  to  keep  the  soil 
loose  and  rough,  better  to  take  up  the 
rain  and  prevent  run-off,  to  induce  a 
deep  root  system,  to  create  the  ideal 
conditions  for  the  set  and  development 
of  normal  tubers  by  reducing  soil  tem- 
perature through  proper  soil  manipula- 
tion and  training  of  vines  to  provide  the 
greatest  possible  shading  of  the  tubers 
at  the  critical  stages  of  their  develop- 
ment. 


Apply  Like  Paint  with  a  Brush 

Brush  the  surface  and  daub  the  ends-CuprinoI  will  protect  the  wood  by 
penetrating  the  fibres  and  eliminating  the  nourishment  on  which  rot 
fungus  and  insect  borers  feed.  It  is  non-toxic  for  greenhouse  and  other 
horticultural  use.  Wherever  you  have  wood  replacements  or  new  con- 
struction, use  Cuprinol. 

But  you  won't  use  Cuprinol  if  you  don't  have  it  handy,  so  keep  a  gallon 

or  two  always  ready.  Its  use  will  reduce  future 
repairs  and  replacements,  whether  you  apply 
it  by  brush,  spray  or  dip. 

Cuprinol  treated  wood  is  harmless  to  seeds, 
plants,  animals  and  poultry.  Use  it  as  a  priming 
coat  or  by  itself,  and  the  greater  the  dampness 
the  greater  the  need  for  Cuprinol.  It  averages 
400  sq.  ft.  of  wood  treated  to  the  gallon.  In 
gallon,  5  gallon  and  50  gallon  drums. 
• 

CUPRINOL,  Inc.,  34  Spring  Lane,  Boston  9,  Mats. 
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He  Knows  His  POTATOES 

By  BERTRAM  B.  FOWLER 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  publishers  of  Country  Gentleman  for  this 
excellent  success  story  of  our  own  much  appreciated  Ivan  Miller.  We  know  that 
information  for  this  article  was  exacted  from  Mr.  Millef«  not  from  a  spirit  of  brag- 
gadocio but  rather  in  a  sincere  spirit  of  helpfulness.  This  story  contrasts  well  with 
scucesses  in  law^  medicine^  business  and  industry.  There  are  many  opportunities 
awaiting  other  enterprising  young  men  who  "HAVE  WHAT  IT  TAKES."  Too 
many  are  missing  the  ACRES  OF  DIAMONDS  in  their  own  back  yards. 

shape.  In  that  particular  belt  the  po- 
tatoes would  freeze  up  before  he  could 
dig  them.    The  boys  knew. 

There  were  many  arguments  confirm- 
ing these  convictions.  Ivan  Miller  had 
grown  potatoes  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio, 
and  it  had  been  far  from  profitable.  He 
had  landed  in  Erie  County  with  an  old 
second-hand  tractor,  some  other  second- 
hand equipment  and  $2,000  in  cash. 
When  he  appealed  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  for  a  loan,  he  was  told 
to  go  ahead  and  put  in  a  crop  and  show 
what  he  could  do.  If  he  made  a  go  of  it, 
they  added,  there  was  a  fair  chance  that 
next  year  he  could  get  a  loan. 

What  the  local  boys  failed  to  appre- 
ciate was  that  Ivan  had  abundant  faith 
in  himself.  His  Ohio  venture  had  by  no 
means  discouraged  him.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  one  factor  that  had  de- 
feared  him  there  had  been  high  land 
values.  Under  the  circumstances  he  had 
been  licked  before  he  started.  So,  in 
the  light  of  that  experience,  he  had 
chosen  Erie  County  where  land  prices 
were  low  enough  to  enable  a  man  to 
operate  on  a  shoestring. 

Confidently  he  put  the  rest  of  his 
money  into  seed  and  wangled  credit  to 
get  fertilizer— high-analysis  fertilizer  in 
quantities  that  bewildered  the  boys. 
Gravely  they  shook  their  heads.  Surely 
such  fertilizer  would  burn  out  his  crop. 
But  the  young  upstart  Ivan— he  was 
then  only  thirty-two  years  old — went 
right  ahead.  He  put  in  100  acres  of  po^ 
tatoes,  rattled  his  remaining  dimes  in 
his  pocket  and  started  spraying.  Neigh- 
boring farmers  were  aghast.  Of  course 
spraymg  was  necessary,  but  this  foolish 
young  man  was  wantonly  throwing  his 
money  and  credit  away,  spraying  once 
a  week  all  through  the  summer. 

Ivan  had  the  last  laugh  that  year,  as 
ne  has  had  it  every  year  since.  At  dig- 
gmg  time  he  harvested  25,000  bushels 
of  potatoes.  But  all  around  him  blight 
had  wiped  out  the  potato  crop  on  farm 


IVAN  MILLER 
Corry,   RD,   Pennsylvania 

A  step-by  step  account  of  the  meth- 
ods of  Ivan  Miller,  who  started  from 
scratch  in  1937  and  is  now  Pennsyl- 
vania's biggest  grower. 

When  Ivan  Miller  left  Wayne  County, 
Ohio,  to  settle  on  a  piece  of  land  at 
Beaver  Dam  Flats  in  Erie  County  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  spring  of  1937,  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  throughout  the  com- 
munity was  that  Ivan  was  shghtly 
touched  in  the  head.  Other  men  had 
tried  potato  raising  in  those  parts,  and 
many  of  them  had  lost  their  shirts. 

The  boys  talked  it  over  in  the  village 
store  and  agreed  that  even  if  it  could 
be  done,  Ivan  lacked  both  the  experi- 
ence and  equipment  to  do  the  job.  More- 
over, the  160  acres  of  land  on  which  he 
hjad  put  a  down  payment  was  in  bad 
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after  farm.  Ivan  sold  his  25,000  bushels 
to  the  same  neighbors  who  had  pre- 
dicted his  certain  failure.  That  spray- 
ing had  saved  his  crop. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  was  marketed 
Ivan  invested  everything  he  had.  Land 
prices  were  still  low.  But  he  realized 
that  if  he  made  a  success  of  his  ven- 
ture, land  prices  would  start  to  climb, 
as  more  and  more  farmers  went  in  for 
potato  growing.  So  he  paid  off  his 
bills  and  with  the  balance  made  down 
payments  on  three  more  farms  totaling 

650  acres. 

Nevertheless,  the  wise  men  continu- 
ed to  be  pessimistic  about  the  whole 
business.  The  land  in  that  section  is 
sandy  loam  with  a  gravel  sub-soil;  good 
land  for  potato  growing  if  you  can  keep 
up  the  fertility.  Nobody  believed  Ivan 
could  do  it.  Others  had  not  been  able 
to  so  why  should  this  youngster  from 
Ohio  expect  to  do  so?  The  figures  on 
potato  production  in  that  section  were 
there  for  anyone  to  read.  It  just  hap- 
pened that  Ivan  didn't  bother  reading 
figures  of  failures.  He  had  his  own 
ideas  and  believed  in  them  firmly 
enough  to  be  willing  to  gamble  every- 
thing he  had. 

With  winter  at  its  coldest  and  spring 
still  a  long  way  ahead,  Ivan  was  down 
to  his  last  two  dollars.   Everything  else 
was  invested  in  run-down  land  covered 
with    dilapidated    buildings.     Even    so, 
Ivan  had  been  canny.    The  farms  he 
bought  had  been  dairy  farms.  Ivan  had 
plans  for  all  those  buildings.  When  he 
succeeded,  he  planned  to  use  them  for 
homes  for  his  permanent  help.  Further- 
more, the  big  dairy  barns,  with  a  little 
conversion,  would  make  perfect  pack- 
ing and  storage  sheds. 

That  year  FCA  came  through  with  a 
$4500  loan  which  enabled  him  to  put  in 
his  second  crop.  Althuogh  Ivan's  neigh- 
bors still  remained  skeptical,  the  local 
officers  of  FCA  were  more  than  im- 
pressed. They  knew  the  sacrifices  Ivan 
had  made  to  get  that  first  crop  in.  They 
knew  that  his  methods  had  been  prov- 
ed when  he  harvested  his  crop  in  a 
year  of  crop  failures. 

That  second  year  he  put  in  190  acres 
with  his  old  •secondhand  tractor  and 
wobbly  equipment.  It  meant  working 
day  and  night.  But  Ivan  was  not  merely 
putting  in  a  crop  of  potatoes.  He  was 
laying  the  foundation  for  his  future. 
If  this,  190-acre  crop  came  through,  as 
Ivan  believed  it  would,  the  Miller  fam- 
ily would  have  its  roots  in  prosperity 
for  keeps. 


When  he  harvested  40,000  bushels  of 
potatoes  in  the  fall  he  knew  he  was  over 
the  hump.  There  still  would  be  some 
hard  sledding  ahead,  for  Ivan  had  am- 
bitious plans  for  his  business.  But  the 
threat  of  failure  no  longer  dogged  his 
plans. 

Today  Ivan  is  Pennsylvania's  biggest 
potato  grower  and  has  1100  acres  of  his 
own.   He  operates  seven  trucks,  two  ot 
them  big  refrigerated  van  jobs  for  long 
hauls  to  the  markets.   He  now  has  four 
tractors  with  the  newest  and  best  equip- 
ment to  put  in  his  crop,  spray  and  har- 
vest it.  Four  big  dairy  barns  have  been 
insulated   and   converted   into   packing 
and  storage  sheds,  with  storage  capa- 
citv  for  100,000  bushels— which  is  the 
crop  that  he  took  off  four  hundred  acres 
this  year.   The  farm  houses  have  been 
modernized   to  provide  homes  for  his 
permanent  help,  and  it  is  all  free  and 
clear    Ivan  owes  no  man  a  nickel  ana 
has  cash  reserves  on  hand  to  meet  any 
normal   demand.    The   fear   of   a   crop 
failure  is  not  an  ominous  threat,  in  taci, 
an  early  freeze  one  year  amounted  al- 
most to  a  crop  failure.  But  even  in  that 
year  he  made  a  small  profit  on  his  op- 
erations 

In  a  section  where  the  fertility  trend 
is  pretty  consistently  downward  on  po- 
tato land,  the  trend  on  Ivan's  acres  is 
iust  as  consistently  upward.  The  ex- 
planation lies  in  those  acreage  figures. 
With  1100  acres  of  his  own,  he  has  only 
400  acres  in  potatoes.  Therein,  Ivan  be- 
lieves, lies  the  solution  to  the  problem 
of  keeping  fertility  up  on  potato  land. 


He  believes  in  short  rotation.  After 
he  has  taken  off  his  crop  of  potatoes, 
Ivan  seeds  the  land  down  to  rye  grass 
and  clover.    Here  again  the  neighbors 
considered  him  mildly  insane  when  he 
drilled  in  more  fertilizer  with  the  rye 
grass  and  clover.  But  again  Ivan  proved 
that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing^  He 
wanted  a  real  lush  clover  crop  to  plow 
under  as  green  humus.    J^^  J^^^^jll^J^ 
gave  the  crop  a  flying  start  and  no  farm 
in  that  section  turned  back  the  amount 
of  humus  that  Ivan's  did  with  his  forced 
clover  crop. 

This  point  looms  as  all-important  in 
Ivan's  mind.  At  the  present  time  he  is 
experimenting  with  new  crops  to  rotate, 
in  an  attempt  to  keep  constantly  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  humus  in  the 
soil  Also,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  type  of  short  crop  rotation  has 
practically  eliminated  wire  worms  and 
Continue^  on  page  twenty-five 
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shape.  In  that  particular  belt  the  po- 
tatoes would  freeze  up  before  he  could 
dig  them.    The  boys  knew. 

There  were  many  arguments  confirm- 
ing these  convictions.  Ivan  Miller  had 
grown  potatoes  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio, 
and  it  had  been  far  from  profitable.  He 
had  landed  in  Erie  County  with  an  old 
second-hand  tractor,  some  other  second- 
hand equipment  and  $2,000  in  cash. 
When  he  appealed  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  for  a  loan,  he  was  told 
to  go  ahead  and  put  in  a  crop  and  show 
what  he  could  do.  If  he  made  a  go  of  it, 
they  added,  there  was  a  fair  chance  that 
next  year  he  could  get  a  loan. 

What  the  local  boys  failed  to  appre- 
ciate was  that  Ivan  had  abundant  faith 
in  himself.  His  Ohio  venture  had  by  no 
means  discouraged  him.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  one  factor  that  had  de- 
feated him  there  had  been  high  land 
values.  Under  the  circumstances  he  had 
been  licked  before  he  started.  So,  in 
the  light  of  that  experience,  he  had 
chosen  Erie  County  where  land  prices 
were  low  enough  to  enable  a  man  to 
operate  on  a  shoestring. 

Confidently   he   put    the   rest   of   his 
money  into  seed  and  wangled  credit  to 
get  fertilizer— high-analysis  fertilizer  in 
quantities    that    bewildered    the    boys 
Gravely  they  shook  their  heads.  Surely 
such  fertilizer  would  burn  out  his  crop 
But   the   young   upstart   Ivan— he   was 
then   only   thirty-two   years   old— went 
right  ahead.   He  put  in  100  acres  of  po- 
tatoes, rattled  his  remaining  dimes  in 
his  pocket  and  started  spraying.  Neigh- 
boring farmers  were  aghast.    Of  course 
spraying  was  necessary,  but  this  foolish 
young  man  was  wantonly  throwing  his 
money  and  credit  away,  spraying  once 
a  week  all  through  the  summer. 

Ivan  had  the  last  laugh  that  year  as 
he  has  had  it  every  year  since.  At  dig- 
ging time  he  harvested  25,000  bushels 
of  potatoes.  But  all  around  him  blight 
had  wiped  out  the  potato  crop  on  farm 
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IVAN  MILLER 
Corry,    RD,   Pennsylvania 

A  step-by  step  account  of  the  meth- 
ods of  Ivan  Miller,  who  started  from 
scratch  in  1937  and  is  now  Pennsyl- 
vania's biggest  grower. 

\yhen  Ivan  Miller  left  Wayne  County, 
Ohio,  to  settle  on  a  piece  of  land  at 
Beaver  Dam  Flats  in  Erie  County  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  spring  of  1937,  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  throughout  the  com- 
munity was  that  Ivan  was  slightly 
touched  in  the  head.  Other  men  had 
tried  potato  raising  in  those  parts,  and 
many  of  them  had  lost  their  shirts. 

The  boys  talked  it  over  in  the  village 
store  and  agreed  that  even  if  it  could 
be  done,  Ivan  lacked  both  the  experi- 
ence and  equipment  to  do  the  job.  More- 
over, the  160  acres  of  land  on  which  he 
had  put  a  down  payment  was  in  bad 


after  farm.  Ivan  sold  his  25,000  bushels 
to  the  same  neighbors  who  had  pre- 
dicted his  certain  failure.  That  spray- 
ing had  saved  his  crop. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  was  marketed 
Ivan  invested  everything  he  had.  Land 
prices  were  still  low.  But  he  realized 
that  if  he  made  a  success  of  his  ven- 
ture, land  prices  would  start  to  climb, 
as  rnore  and  more  farmers  went  in  for 
potato  growing.  So  he  paid  off  his 
bills  and  with  the  balance  made  down 
payments  on  three  more  farms  totaling 

650  acres. 

Nevertheless,  the  wise  men  continu- 
ed  to  be  pessimistic   about  the   whole 
business.    The  land   in   that  section   is 
sandy  loam  with  a  gravel  sub-soil;  good 
land  for  potato  growing  if  you  can  keep 
up  the  fertility.    Nobody  believed  Ivan 
could  do  it.    Others  had  not  been  able 
to    so  why  should  this  youngster  from 
Ohio  expect  to  do  so?   The  figures  on 
potato  production  in  that  section  were 
there  for  anyone  to  read.  It  just  hap- 
pened that  Ivan  didn't  bother  reading 
figures    of    failures.     He    had    his    own 
ideas    and    believed    in    them    firmly 
enough  to  be  willing  to  gamble  every- 
thing he  had. 

With  winter  at  its  coldest  and  spring 
still  a  long  way  ahead,  Ivan  was  down 
to  his  last  two  dollars.    Everything  else 
was  invested  in  run-down  land  covered 
with    dilapidated    buildings.     Even    so, 
Ivan  had   been   canny.    The   farms  he 
bought  had  been  dairy  farms.   Ivan  had 
plans  for  all  those  buildings.  When  he 
succeeded,  he  planned  to  use  them  for 
homes  for  his  permanent  help.  Further- 
more, the  big  dairy  barns,  with  a  little 
conversion,  would  make  perfect  pack- 
ing and  storage  sheds. 

That  year  FCA  came  through  with  a 
$4500  loan  which  enabled  him  to  put  in 
his  second  crop.  Althuogh  Ivan's  neigh- 
bors still  remained  skeptical,  the  local 
officers  of  FCA  were  more  than  im- 
pressed. They  knew  the  sacrifices  Ivan 
had  made  to  get  that  first  crop  in.  They 
knew  that  his  methods  had  been  prov- 
ed when  he  harvested  his  crop  in  a 
year  of  crop  failures. 

That  second  year  he  put  in  190  acres 
with  his  old  •  secondhand  tractor  and 
wobbly  equipment.  It  meant  working 
day  and  night.  But  Ivan  was  not  merely 
putting  in  a  crop  of  potatoes.  He  was 
laying  the  foundation  for  his  future. 
If  this,  190-acre  crop  came  through,  as 
Ivan  believed  it  would,  the  Miller  fam- 
ily would  have  its  roots  in  prosperity 
for  keeps. 


When  he  harvested  40,000  bushels  of 
potatoes  in  the  fall  he  knew  he  was  over 
the  hump.  There  still  would  be  some 
hard  sledding  ahead,  for  Ivan  had  am- 
bitious plans  for  his  business.  But  the 
threat  of  failure  no  longer  dogged  his 
plans. 

Today  Ivan  is  Pennsylvania's  biggest 
potato  grower  and  has  1100  acres  of  his 
own    He  operates  seven  trucks,  two  ol 
them  big  refrigerated  van  jobs  for  long 
hauls  to  the  markets.   He  now  has  four 
tractors  with  the  newest  and  best  equip- 
ment to  put  in  his  crop,  spray  and  har- 
vest it.  Four  big  dairy  barns  have  been 
insulated   and   converted    into   packing 
and  storage  sheds,  with  storage  .capa- 
citv  for   100,000   bushels— which   is  the 
crop  that  he  took  off  four  hundred  acres 
this  year.    The  farm  houses  have  been 
modernized   to   provide   homes   for   his 
permanent  help,  and  it  is  all  free  and 
clear    Ivan  owes  no  man  a  nickel  ana 
has  cash  reserves  on  hand  to  meet  any 
normal   demand.    The   fear   of   a    crop 
failure  is  not  an  ominous  threat.  In  tact, 
an  early  freeze  one  year  amounted  al- 
most to  a  crop  failure.  But  even  in  that 
year  he  made  a  small  profit  on  his  op- 
erations 

In  a  section  where  the  fertility  trend 
is  pretty  consistently  downward  on  po- 
tato land,  the  trend  on  Ivan's  acres  is 
iust  as  consistently  upward.  The  ex- 
planation lies  in  those  acreage  figures. 
With  1100  acres  of  his  own,  he  has  only 
400  acres  in  potatoes.  Therein,  Ivan  be- 
lieves, lies  the  solution  to  the  problem 
of  keeping  fertility  up  on  potato  land. 


He  believes  in  short  rotation.  After 
he  has  taken  off  his  crop  of  potatoes, 
Ivan  seeds  the  land  down  to  rye  grass 
and  clover.    Here  again  the  neighbors 
considered  him  mildly  insane  when  he 
drilled  in  more  fertilizer  with  the  rye 
grass  and  clover.  But  again  Ivan  proved 
that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  He 
wanted  a  real  lush  clover  crop  to  plow 
under  as  green  humus.    The  fertilizer 
gave  the  croo  a  flying  start  and  no  farm 
in  that  section  turned  back  the  amount 
of  humus  that  Ivan's  did  with  his  forced 
clover  crop. 

This  point  looms  as  all-important  in 
Ivan's  mind.  At  the  present  time  he  is 
experimenting  with  new  crops  to  rotate, 
in  an  attempt  to  keep  constantly  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  humus  in  the 
soil  Also,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  type  of  short  crop  rotation  has 
practically  eliminated  wire  worms  and 
Coyitlnued  on  page  tioenty-five 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers  Assn. 

Incorporated 

Williamsport,  Penna. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

J.  A.  Donaldson,  President — Emlenton 
Ed  Fisher,  Vice-President — Coudersport 

CENTRAL  AREA 

M.  P.  Whitenight,  Bloomsburg 
Ed.  Fisher,  Coudersport 
Wm.  W.  Hayes,  Jersey  Shore 


WESTERN   AREA 

F.  L.  Dodd,  Columbus 

J.  A.  Donaldson,  Emlenton 

Lester  J.  Lohr,  Boswell 


EASTERN  AREA 

P.  Daniel  Frantz,  Coplay 

J.  K.  Mast,  Elverson 

Hugh  McPherson,  Bridgeton 


Purposes— To  bring  together  for  mutual  co-operative  effort  and  service  all 
agencies  engaged  or  interested  in  the  production,  transportation,  marketing  and 
utilization  of  potatoes  and  the  general  promotion  and  advancement  of  the  potato 
mdustry  in  all  its  phases. 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 


Major  Activities 

An  Educational  Program  in  Production  and  Marketing. 

A  Youth  Movement  in  the  Promotion  and  Advancement  of  the  Potato  Industry. 
Maintenance  of  Camp  Potato  as  a  Recreational  and  Inspirational  Center  through 
the  Development  and  Proving  of  Better  Varieties  and  Practices. 
Sustain  an  Informed  Membership  through  Sufficient  Meetings  and  Timelv  Re- 
minders through  the  Association's  Official  Organ,  The  Guide  Post. 
The  Annual  Membership  to  this  Association  is  $1.00,  which  includes  a  year's 

Subscription  to  The  Guide  Post. 
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Attention,  Grade  Supervisors 


It  has  been  found  necessary  to  re- 
quest the  return  of  all  Association  Of- 
ficial Grade  Supervisors  and  Inspectors 
Stamp's  numbering  from  1  to  500  in- 
clusive to  the  central  office,  Willaims- 
port,  for  reconditioning  and  re-registra- 
tion. Many  stamps  have  become  badly 
worn,  damaged  and  in  many  instances 
unreadable. 

A  new  stamp  with  a  definite  official 
identification  will  be  issued  to  active 
qualified  graders  and  packers  of  Blue 
Label  potatoes  without  cost  to  the 
original  holder.  Every  effort  will  be 
xnade  to  assign  the  same  number  as  of 
the  original  issue. 


Young  men  away  from  home  or  in 
the  military  service  will  have  new 
stamps  issued  to  them  upon  their  re- 
quest as  soon  as  their  old  stamps  have 
been  returned.  In  the  case  of  lost  stamps 
adjustments  will  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Please  send  all  Old  Stamps  number- 
mg  from  1  to  500  inclusive  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Cooperative  Potato  Growers'  As- 
sociation, 410  Campbell  St.,  WilUams- 
port  at  your  earliest  opportunity  for 
they  will  be  declared  null  and  void  this 
coming  sales  season  of  1945-1946 

C.  F.  H.  Wuesthoff 
Secretary 
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PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING 

RELATIONSHIP 


-m\.\»^- 


Efficient  production  of  potatoes  is  a 
positive  prerequisite  to  any  successful 
marketing  program.    Good  seed  of  an 
acceptable    variety    well    planted    and 
well  fertiUzed  in  a  deep  humus  filled 
root  bed  is  obviously  necessary  to  the 
production  of  a  big  yield  of  marketable 
tubers.  These  factors  are  no  more  es- 
sential, however,  than  a  thorough  pro- 
gram of  cultivation  and  weeding  and 
efficient  spraying.  Any  one  of  the  above 
practices,  poorly  done  may  easily  spell 
failure  to  the  grower  of  potatoes  in  this 
state  or  any  other  state.    The  growers 
task  now  is  to  observe  and  practice  ap- 
proved and  accepted  production  meth- 
ods. 

If  recommendations  and  suggestions 
discussed  in  recent  GUIDE  POST'S, 
weather  and  labor  permitting,  are 
adopted  and  followed  conscientionsly 
and  energetically  we  see  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  potato  failures  among 
Association  members.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve with  local  adaptations  practices 
recommended  are  right  and  can  be 
followed  with  success  on  Pennsylvania 
farms. 

Production  and  marketing  go  hand  in 
hand  if  profits  and  satisfaction  are  to  be 
attained.  Either  one  poorly  done  nieans 
a  loss  that  most  growers  cannot  afford. 
Considering  the  entire  picture  one  phase 
whether  it  be  production  or  marketing 
cannot  be  slighted  or  emphasized  with- 
out the  other.    There  is  no  need  of  ef- 
ficiently producing  a  bumper  crop  and 
then  falling  down  on  efficient,  equitable, 
economical     marketing.      Many     agree 
each  phase  is  just  as  important  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  potato  growers. 

A  sound  marketing  program  predi- 
cated up  the  production  of  quality  has 
been  established  by  your  Association. 
Without  this  basis  no  prograni  of  mar- 
keting can  possibly  succeed  When  we 
ordinarily  speak  of  a  marketing  pro- 
gram most  of  us  immediately  feel  that 
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we  are  talking  about  selling.  Selling  is 
only  one  phase  of  marketing.  The  en- 
tire marketing  picture,  it  seem^'s  to  me, 
includes:  / 

Harvesting,  storing,  ass'emblying, 
grading,  packaging,  advertising,  sell- 
ing, distributing  and,  last-ty,  bill  collect- 
ing. .' 

Each  of  these  phases  of  the  market- 
ing picture  is  an  important  task  of  the 
potato  grower.    The  r^jason  why  many 
agree  that  the  harvesting  job  is  a  phase 
of  marketing  is  because  a  crop  may  be 
exceptionally    well    grown    as    to    size, 
quantity  and  quality  but  when  poorly 
dug,  picked  up  and  hauled  to  the  ware- 
house all  previous  painstaking  care  and 
skill  in  production  may  be  nullified.  Too 
often    have    we    seen    good    prospects 
blasted     during     the     digging     season. 
Rough  handling  of  grt^n  tubers  is  poor 
business  just  as  rough  handhng  of  the 
major  fruits  is  poor  bus-iness  and  most 
costly.  Preparations  for  caz-eful  handling 
of  1945's  potato  crop  should  be  made 
now.  Remember— half  of  the  job  of  the 
potato  growers  is  production  v;^hile  the 
other    half    is    certainly    a    marketing 
problem  involving  digging,  storing,  as- 
semblying,  grading,  packaging    adver- 
tising, selling,  distributing  and  financ- 

Your  Cooperative  Association  ha.s 
been  given  as  its  major  activity  the  job 
of  marketing  Pennsylvania  potatoes.  It 
is  concerned  with  every  phase  of  the 
marketing  picture.  It  has  done  a  most 
efficient  job  in  previous  years  and  is  in 
a  position  to  do  even  a  better  and  more 
efficient  job  in  the  years  to  come  Ex- 
perience has  proven  that  more  of  the 
consumers  dollar  finds  the  cooperating 
potato  growers'  pocket  when  he  mar- 
kets the  Cooperative  Way,  through  the 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Grow- 
ers' Association.  Plan  now  to  market 
well— harvest,  store  and  grade  careful- 
ly and  sell,  distribute  and  collect  co- 
operatively. 


IRREGULAR  PAGINATION 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PROFITABLE  SPRAYING 


ANALYSIS  OF  QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY  SPRAf 


IN  RELATION  TO  PRESSURE  AND  SIZE  OF  DISC 


By  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon 


630  pounds  pressure;  1/32"  disc;  630  pounds  pressure;  3/64"  disc;  400  pounds  prssure;  1/32"  disc;  300  pounds  pressure;  1/32"  disc;  300  pounds  pressure;  3/64"  disc. 


The  illustration  'above  portrays  the  quantity  and  quality  relationsklip  of  spray  from  five  sets  of  conditions.  We  are  indebted  to  the  A.  B.  Far- 
quhar  Company  of  York,  Penna.  for  furnishing  all  the  equipment  and  labor  necessary  for  making  the  detailed  study  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
sprays  under  varying  pressures,  and  disc  openings.  | 

The  chart  below  presents  the  number  of  gallons  per  minute  discharged  at  various  pressures  and  disc  openings. 


Gal.  per  Min. 

1 

Farquhay 

Disc 

per  3 

Gallons  per  Minute 

Nozzle  Vio. 

Opening 

Pressure 

Nozzle  Row 

6  Rows 

8  Rows 

10  Rows 

2 

2/64" 

600 

1.40 

8.40 

11.20 

14.00 

3 

3/64" 

600 

2.28 

13.68 

18.24 

22.80  1 

4 

4/64" 

600 

3.60 

21.60 

28.80 

36.00 

(!)• 

5 

5/64" 

600 

4.52 

27.12 

36.16 

45.20 . 

2 

2/64" 

500 

1.32 

7.92 

10.56 

13.20 

(2). 

3 

3  64" 

500 

2.05 

12.30 

16.40 

20.50 

4 

4  64" 

500 

3.24 

19.44 

25.92 

32.40  ■ 

(3). 

5 

5/64" 

500 

4.21 

25.26 

33.68 

42.1C-». 

2 

2/64" 

400 

1.12 

6.72 

8.96 

11.20 

3 

3  '64" 

400 

1.86 

11.16 

14.88 

18.60 

(4). 

4 

4/64" 

400 

.      2.88 

17.28 

23.04 

28.80 

5 

5/64" 

400 

3.74 

22.44 

29.92 

37.40 

2 

2/64" 

300 

1.00 

6.00 

8.00 

10.00 

3 

3/64" 

300 

1.63 

9.78 

13.04 

16.30 

4 

4/64" 

300 

2.66 

15.96 

21.28 

26.60 

5 

5/64" 

300 

3.22 

19.32 

25.76 

32.20 

* 

The  significance  of  all  this  is: 

300  lbs.  pressure  with  a  number  3  disc  is  the  most  efficient. 

What  is  needed  is  a  driving  spray.  What  is  converted  into  a  fog 
or  smoke  is  wasted. 

400  pounds  pressure  and  number  5  disc  is  about  the  equivalent 
of  300  lbs.  pressure  and  number  3  disc. 

150  gallons  per  acre  per  application  is  the  most  efficient.  Cor- 
relate pressure  dice  opening  and  gallons  per  acre, 
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FOLIAGE  COVERAGE 

Dr.  O.  D.  Burke«  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
Pennsylvania  State  College 


WHY  SPRAY?  Potato  spraying  means 
"turning  potato  losses  into  profit." 
Such  a  broad  statement  needs  ampli- 
fication and  justification.  When  one  real- 
izes that  the  average  yield  for  the  state 
is  116  bushels  per  acre  and  that  it  costs 
on  the  average  more  than  $125  to  grow 
an  acre  of  potatoes,  then  that  statement 
of  losses  is  easily  justified.  Truly  we 
need  something  to  increase  yields.  Com- 
mercial growers  have  found  200,  300,  400 
or  more  bushels  per  acre  possible  when 

P  spraying  is  practiced.  As  early  as  1918, 

Extension  demonstrations  have  shown 
that  spraying  pays,  but  just  why  it  pays 
is  more  difficult  to  answer.  Let  me  list 
three  reasons:  (1)  Disease  control,  (2) 
Insect  control,  and  (3)  Physiological  ef- 
fects of  the  spray.  Disease  control  in- 
volves two  main  diseases,  late  and  early 
blight  and  principally  late  blight.  Late 
blight  appears  each  year  in  some  part  of 
the  State  and  about  every  five  years  has 
been  present  in  most  of  the  State  and 
every  ten  years  in  epidemic  form,  caus- 
ing very  serious  losses.  Usually  preced- 
ing these  serious  blight  years  are  one  or 
two  years  in  which  the  amount  of  blight 
is  on  the  increase.  This  is  in  part  due  to 
growers  having  slackened  their  spray- 
ing efforts  but  more  because  weather 
seems  to  follow  cycles  and  because  we 
are  entering  a  cycle  of  wet  cool  weather 
favorable  to  potato  growing  and  to  late 
blight  development.  Then  following  the 
serious  blight  years  is  another  series  of 
years  in  which  local  or  isolated  losses 
from  the  disease  occurs.  Blight  develop- 
ment is  favored  by  cool  nights  (55°- 
60 °F)  followed  by  days  that  are  warm 
(below  80°F)  and  humid.  Early  blight 
winters  on  potato  refuse,  is  difficult  to 
control,  and  is  favored  by  dry,  hot 
weather.  (2)  Insect  control  is  highly 
important,  since  flea  beetles,  aphids  and 
leaf  hoppers  are  present  in  varying 
numbers  each  year.  (3)  Physiological 
effects  are  as  yet  controversial,  some 
claiming  that  bordeaux  stimulates 
growth,  others  that  it  shades,  others  that 
it  retards  top  development  and  increases 
root  growth,  thus  preventing  tip  burn. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  undoubtedly 
some  effect  from  spraying  that  increases 
yield  other  than  pest  control. 

WITH  WHAT  TO  SPRAY  has  in  the 
last   few   years   become   an   important 


phase  of  this  subject  of  foliage  protec- 
tion. Let  us  first  take  Extension  demon- 
strations in  which  bordeaux  mixture  has 
been  recommended  and  demonstrated. 

Ave.  increase  per    No.  of 
acre  in  bushels      Dems. 


1918-27 
1928-37 
1938-44 


73.5 

96.7 

125.9 


2291 
499 
120 


Such  figures  are  of  value  to  show  that 
spraying  pays  when  the  better  materials 
are  used  and  when  the  job  is  done  right. 
These  figures  were  obtained  on  some  of 
the  better  potato  growers'  farms  where 
yields  were  high  and  differences  large. 

Now  as  to  research.  In  1941,  a  series 
of  tests  were  started  to  determine  the 
value  of  those  new  materials  that  are 
coming  on  the  market  in  an  effort  to 
find  a  material  that  can  replace  the  war- 
critical  copper  of  bordeaux.  Dr.  Thurs- 
ton, of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Research  staff,  conducting  these  tests, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Harry,  tried 
44  materials  in  1944.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  in  these  tests  the  four  highest 
yielding  materials  were  bordeaux  mix- 
ture with  or  without  other  materials 
added.  It  is  of  further  interest  that  con- 
centrations of  4-4-100,  8-8-100  and  12- 
12-100  were  used  and  that  there  were 
no  significant  differences  in  yield  be- 
tween these  strengths  although  the  yield 
ranged  from  163  bushels  per  acre  up  to 
174  bushels.  When  an  8-8-100  bordeaux 
was  used  but  no  sprays  applied  during 
the  dry  weather  of  July,  a  significantly 
lower  yield  per  acre  resulted.  From  the 
disease  control  viewpoint,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  change  from  the  standard 
bordeaux  that  has  been  recommended 
in  the  past  although  some  variation  in 
the  formula  may  be  advisable.  These 
figures  emphasize  the  need  for  making 
applications  at  weekly  intervals  even 
though  weather  is  dry  and  hot. 

WHEN  TO  SPRAY— Late  blight  con- 
trol is  one  function  of  foilage  coverage. 
To  appreciate  the  need  for  proper  timing 
of  sprays  to  control  this  disease  one  must 
know  something  of  the  life  history  of 
the  fungus  causing  blight.  It  overwin- 
ters in  a  dormant  condition  in  blighted 
tubers.  When  a  diseased  tuber  is  planted 
or  when  put  on  a  refuse  heap,  the  fungus 
begms  to  grow.  It  spreads  into  the  newly 
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emerged  stalk  where  it  fruits,  producmg 
spores  (seed)  in  abundance.  The  spores 
are  carried  by  splashing  rain  or  a  slight 
breeze  to  neighboring  plants,  where  new 
infection  is  started.  Many  spores  are 
washed  into  the  soil,  thereby  causmg 
tuber  rot. 

Late  blight  spreads  rapidly  only  dur- 
ing wet  weather  and  when  the  tempera- 
ture drops  to  55  or  60°F.  A  6-  or  8-hour 
period  of  rain  or  high  humidity  is  re- 
quired for  spore  formation,  which  must 
be  followed  by  a  period  of  one  hour  or 
more  at  the  reduced  temperature  for 
spore  germination.  Since  this  combina- 
tion of  rain  and  cool  weather  does  not 
ordinarily  occur  during  the  early  sum- 
mer months,  the  blight  is  usually  "late. 

To  control  blight,  the  plants  must  be 
kept  well  covered  with  spray  at  all  times. 
Spray  does  not  cure  blighted  leaves,  but 
acts  rather  as  a  protectant.  Thus,  when 
a  blight  spore  falls  upon  a  sprayed  leaf, 
the  copper  kills  the  spores  before  it 
gains  entrance.  Spraying  should  begin 
as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  followed  and 
repeated  at  7-  to  10-day  intervals.  If  one 
delays  spraying  until  the  first  blight  is 
seen,  it  is  then  impossible  to  cover  the 


lower  leaves.  During  periods  of  very 
rapid  growth  and  favorable  blight 
weather,  it  may  be  necessary  to  spray 
as  often  as  every  3  or  4  days.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  spray  before  a  rain,  rather 
than  after,  if  possible.  The  foliage  is 
then  well  covered  with  copper  and  the 
spores  which  are  formed  and  dissem- 
inated during  the  rain  are  killed. 

HOW  TO  SPRAY  —  Disease  control 
depends  on  complete  coverage  of  both 
upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  leaves  of 
the  potato  plant.  No  boom  or  nozzle  ar- 
rangement has  been  found  that  attains 
perfect  coverage,  however,  when  the 
three  essentials  to  "manner"  of  spray- 
ing given  here  have  been  followed,  good 
disease  control  has  been  obtained. 

1.  Use  high  pressures.  Although  good 
coverage  can  be  obtained  at  pressures 
as  low  as  250  pounds,  better  coverage 
results  from  the  use  of  higher  pressures. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  to  400  pounds 
give  better  results  than  either  higher  or 
lower  pressures. 

2.  Adjust  nozzles  for  maximum  effi- 
ciency. Experience  has  shown  that  good 
coverage  can  be  obtained  when  three 

Continued  on  page  twenty-three 


KEEP   IN   STEP   WITH   MODERN   MERCHANDISING 

TRENDS  BY  USING 

HAMMOND  BETTERBAGS 


THEY   ARE 


Economical 

Sanitary 

Convenient 


Weatherproof 
Strong 
Attractive 


HAMMOND  BAG  a  PAPEB  CO. 

WELLSBURG,  W.  VA. 
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CONDE  MILKING   MACHINES 


"The  World's  Finest  Milker 

Investigate  Before  You  Buy 
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Trescott  Peach  Graders 

* 

O.  K.  Champion  One  and  Two  Row  Potato  Diggers 

Boggs  Hand  and  Power  Potato  Graders 

Boggs  Potato  Binloaders  and  Sack  Elevators 

Trescott  Apple  Graders  and  Cleaners 

Vac-A-Way  Seed  and  Grain  Cleaners  and  Graders 

Conde  Milking  Machines 

J-M  Transite  Pipe  for  Agricultural  Purposes 

See  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to 

HAMILTON  &  COMPANY 

EPHRATA,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

TELEPHONE   678  DISTRIBUTORS  P.   O.  BOX    178 

Penna.,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  D.  of  C. 
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Irrigation  for  all  Crops  and  Orchards 


"INSURE" 

Crop  Production 
By  Irrigating 


"RAIN" 

Where  and  When 
You  Want  It 


COMPLETE  PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 

Champion  Portable  Pipe  and  Valves 
Skinner  Revolving  Sprinklers— sand  proof 
Transite  Pressure  Pipe  for  underground  lines 

"RAIN-O-MATIC"  Portable  Power  Pumping  Units 

Sizes:  100  to  2,000  Gallons  Per  Minute 


SPECIALISTS    IN    IRRIGATION 

Hamilton  &  Company  has  designed  and  sold  Irrigation  Systems 
fofm^ny  d^^^  grown  on  over  100,000  acres,  We  mvite 

yourfrri^  problems  and  our  Irrigation  Engmeenng  Service 

fs  always  available  to  you.   We  will  gladly  plan  your  complete 
Irrigation  System,  including  necessary  pipe,  valves,  fittmgs,  pump 
sprinklers  engine  or  mounted  portable  power  pumpmg  unit  and 
furnish  you  with  an  estimate.  Write  us  today. 


A  FEW  IRRIGATED   PRODUCTION   RESULTS: 

Potatoes  587  Bushels  per  acre. 

2512  Pounds  per  acre. 


Dried  Tobacco 
Snap  Beans 
Tomatoes 
Peas 
Alfalfa 


7  Tons  per  acre. 
17  Tons  per  acre. 

4  Tons  per  acre. 

5  Cuttings  per  yeax. 


HAMILTON  &  COMPANY 

EPHRATA.  LANCASTER  COUNTY.  PENNSYLVANIA 

TELEPHONE  678  DISTRIBUTORS  P.  O.  BOX  178 

Penna..  DeUwar..  New  Jerwy.  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  Maryland.  D.  of  C. 


BEAN  POTATO  EQUIPMENT 


BEAN  TRACTOR  TRAILER  SPRAYERS  IN  4,  6,  8.  10,  12  ROW  SIZES 

We  are  building  all  the  sprayers  possible  from  the  materials  allo- 
cated by  the  War  Production  Board. 

BEAN  Sprayers  will  continue  to  be  built  from  the  best  materials 
and  with  the  best  workmanship.  BEAN  Sprayers  will  continue  to 
give  you  rapid,  economical  protection. 

We  will  build  for  1945  a  limited  number  of  BEAN  Rubber  Spool 
Potato  and  Onion  Graders  and  BEAN  Rubber  Roll  Potato  and 
Onion  Cleaners. 

After  Victory  watch  for  two  entirely  new  BEAN  Potato  Machines. 

John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 

(Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
LANSING.  MICHIGAN 
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—  Fig.  1  — 


Foliage  Coverage- 
continued  from  page  '^i^eteen 

nozzles  are  used  to  each  row.  All  three 
nozzles  which  spray  row  1  should  be  on 
the  same  side  of  the  main  boom  line  (U 
in  diagram  in  Figure  1).  You  will  note 
in  the  diagram  that  the  three  nozzles  for 
row  2  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  line  u 
from  those  spraying  row  1.  This  alter- 
nating arrangement  continues  across  the 
boom,  the  nozzles  for  one  row  being  on 
one  side  and  for  the  next  row  on  the 
other  side.  Coverage  is  adequate  when 
A  is  42  to  44  inches  from  B,  and  when 
the  tops  of  the  spray  cones  issuing  from 
nozzles  A  and  B  form  a  straight  line 
between   these   two   nozzles.   Nozzle   C 


should  be  at  least  14  inches  and  better 
about  16  inches  above  the  Une  connect- 
ing the  two  nozzles  A  and  B.  This  allows 
for    a   good   spread   before    the    spray 
strikes  the  spray  line  of  the  side  arms. 
3    Use  an  adequale  amount  of  spray 
to  give  complete  coverage.  When  plants 
are  small,  100  gallons  per  acre  may  be 
enough,  but  with  larger  plants  as  much 
as  150  gallons  are  needed.  The  amount 
of  spray  applied  is  limited  by  pump  and 
nozzle  capacities  when  proper  pressures 
are  maintained.  A  pump  with  a  capacity 
of  2 J  gallons  per  minute  per  row  will 
discharge  150  gallons  per  acre,  provided 
the  nozzle  orifice  is  at  least  ^-inch  and 
the  sprayer  moves  at  a  rate  of  speed  not 
over  three  miles  per  hour. 
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PACKAGING 


POTATOES    •  FERTILIZERS 
SOY  BEAN  PRODUCTS 


£cu.italflQ  5  H^avu  *Dutu  Ktajit  Sacki 


SINGLE  WALL 


DUPLEX 


TRIPLEX 


FOUR  WALL 


EQUITABLE'S  "better  than  ever"   paper  shipping  sacki  atb  the  choice  of  America's       ^ 
leading  packers  of  cheRtlcats  and   produce.   Designed  to  assure  maximum   protection 
for  your   products.   You   will   be   proud,   too,   of  the   brilliant,   clear   cut   printing   on 
EQUITABLE  bags.  If  your  needs  require  it.  EQUITABLE'S  new  "Aquatife"  wet  strength       § 
kraft,   made  in  our  own  mills,   is  available, 

rniiTTiiDTr  diidvd  dbi"  rn 
tUUllAllLli  rArtil  oAli  bu, 

KortiterR  Piant:  4700  31st  Place,  Long  Islanii  Ctty  *  SoittiierR  Plant  &  Paper  Milts:  Oraiigt^  Y|f»ll 
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Allentown.  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Boeton,  Maas.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  III..  CincinnaitL  OUo    GblnnOMu 
Ohio,  Detroit.  Mich.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  JaclcBonvUle,  FU.,  Kanus  City.  Mo..  Los  Aneeka   Cal'    M«n»JtiZ' 
Tjnn,,  Pittabiiivli.  Pa..  Roeheeter.  N.  Y..  St  Looie,  Mo.,  St.  Paul.  Mian..  Waahin^ton.  D.  C.,  Toan^wn 
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Ivan  Miller — 

Continued  from  page  eleven 

grubs  with  which  the  land  was  infested 
when  he  took  it  over. 

Ivan  has  long  since  sold  his  neighbors 
on  the  idea  of  high-analysis  fertilizer. 
Manj^  of  them  now  follow  his  rule  of  an 
8-24-24  formula.  It  is  Ivan's  belief  that 
he  must  put  150  pounds  of  potash,  50 
of  nitrogen  and  150  pounds  of  available 
phosphorus  to  the  acre  in  order  to  ob- 
tain  the   best  results. 

The  smarter  growers  now  follow 
Ivan's  rule  of  spraying.  And  when  he 
says  once  a  week,  he  means  once  a 
week.  From  the  time  the  plants  are  up 
they  are  given  that  spray  once  a  week 
— rain  or  shine — using  three  nozzles  to 
the  row  on  a  Nixon  boom.  Here  is  an- 
other point  on  which  he  is  inflexible. 
A  few  of  his  neighbors  still  question 
this  "any-weather  spraying."  But  the 
soundness  of  this  procedure  is  proved 
every  year  in  Ivan's  consistently  heavy 
crops. 

Another  of  his  methods  that  startled 
the  boys  was  his  rule  of  deep  planting. 
The  seed  must  go  in  three  and  one  half 
to  four  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  In  this  way  he  gets  the  potatoes 
down  where  there  is  more  moisture 
during  the  dry  months.  Then,  on  the 
last  cultivation,  he  throws  more  dirt 
up  around  the  plants.  Under  this  sys- 
tem his  losses  by  sunburn  are  practic- 
ally nil. 

Just  as  he  is  consistently  inflexible  in 
applying  his  spraying  rules,  so  he  is  in 
his  drive  against  weeds.  Rain  or  shine 
his  acres  get  a  working  over  with  a 
weeder  twice  a  week  for  the  first  three 
weeks.  After  that  the  plants  get  three 
more  cultivations,  the  first  one  deep 
to  loosen  up  the  soil,  the  last  one  shal- 
low, primarily  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing that  dirt  up  around  the  plants. 

• 

Ask  Ivan  for  a  set  of  rules  for  suc- 
cessful potato  growing  and  he  will  add 
to  the  foregoing,  one  more — timeliness. 
Every  move  he  makes  is  planned  to 
utilize  every  minute.  He  plants  his 
three  varieties,  early,  medium  and  late, 
thus  spreading  out  his  planting  season 
and  allowing  for  a  long  digging  season. 

Ivan  is  quick  to  attribute  part  of  his 
success  to  the  marketing  job  being  done 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Po- 
tato Growers'  Association.  He  does  a 
thorough  grading  job,  packs  his  pota- 
toes in  the  standard  bag  put  out  by  the 


Association  and  ships  his  potatoes  to 
markets  where  prices  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Association. 

Beyond  his  potato-growing  activities, 
Ivan  does  little  other  farming.  He  has 
not  a  single  head  of  livestock  on  his 
place.  He  claims  that  potato  growing 
is  a  highly  specialized  business,  de- 
manding all  of  a  grower's  time  and 
thought. 
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National  Farm  Safety 
Week 

The  week  beginning  July  22,  1945 
will  be  observed  as  "National  Farm 
Safety  Week"  in  recognition  of  the  part 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  have 
played  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

President  Truman's  proclamation 
designating  the  week  for  that  purpose 
asserts  inevitable  decrease  in  available 
farm  labor  this  year  "creates  an  es- 
pecially urgent  need  for  conserving  the 
farm  manpower  to  meet  production 
goals  in  1945. 

Incidently,  the  President  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  accidents  which 
cause  approximately  16,800  farm  resi- 
dents to  lose  their  lives  annually  and 
1,500,000  other  to  suffer  injuries  consti- 
tutes an  "unnecessary  waste  of  human 
life  as  well  as  of  time  and  material." 
He  therefore  calls  upon  farm  organiza- 
tions and  other  groups  to  join  in  the 
education  of  farm  people  to  the  proper 
precautions  for  eliminating  farm  haz- 
ards and  "to  stimulate  a  nation-wide 
determination  to  stop  the  needless 
waste  of  irreplaceable  farm  manpower 
and  property." 

Apropos  of  the  President's  "Farm 
Safety  Week"  proclamation  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  forecasts,  despite  un- 
favorable weather  conditions  in  many 
sections,  "a  record  winter  wheat  crop" 
and  forecasts  a  prospective  near-record 
acreage  of  food,  feed  and  other  fiber 
crops  which  should  provide  the  country 
with  a  total  output  comparing  "rather 
favorably  with  the  excellent  showings 
of  the  past  three  years" — providing,  of 
course,  farmers  get  a  reasonable  break 
from  now  on  in  the  weather. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  outlook 
is  not  as  serious  as  some  observers 
would  have  you  believe. 
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^XOST'  POTATO  ACRES 

B.  E.  Brown,  Senior  Biochemist 
Agricultural  Research,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


One  of  the  biggest  jobs  facing  America 
at  the  present  time,  and  undoubtedly  for 
some  time  to  come,  is  the  production  of 
food — food  for  our  armed  forces,  for 
our  civilian  population,  and  for  our  al- 
lies. One  of  our  most  important  food 
crops  is  the  potato.  The  consumption  of 
potatoes  is  reported  to  be  on  the  increase 
because:  (1)  More  people  are  at  work, 
many  of  whom  are  doing  harder  work 
than  heretofore,  as  a  result  of  which 
there  is  greater  spending  power,  as  well 
as  more  need  for  energy-producing  food, 
which  the  potato  helps  to  supply;  and 
(2)  there  is  greater  consumption  of  fresh 
and  dehydrated  potatoes  on  the  part  of 
the  armed  forces,  who  no  doubt  eat  con- 
siderably more  potatoes  per  man  than 
when  engaged  in  peacetime  pursuits. 

The  need  for  an  ample  supply  of  po- 
tatoes can  hardly  be  over-emphasized  in 
wartime.  A  lost  crop  of  potatoes  not  only 
means  an  actual  loss  of  food  but  a  loss  as 
well  of  time,  labor,  seed,  and  fertilizer 
used.  Such  an  experience  must  be  bitter- 
ly disappointing  to  a  potato  grower  who 
tried  to  do  his  utmost  to  produce  a  crop 
and  failed  because  of  adverse  conditions. 

In  looking  up  potato  production  sta- 
tistics recently,  the  writer  noted  some 
statistics  that  were  of  sufficient  interest 
to  warrant  consideration.  The  figures 
are  given  in  adjoining  columns  in  "Ag- 
ricultural Statistics,  1942,"  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  first  column  is  headed  "Acre- 
age planted,"  the  second,  "Acreage 
harvested."  These  records  run  continu- 
ously from  1929  to  1941. 

Taking  the  recorded  figures  as  a  basis, 
the  average  acreage  of  potatoes  planted 
for  the  12-year  period  1929  to  1940  was 
3,300,667;  the  average  acreage  harvested 
was  3,236,834.  This  means  that  on  an 
average  63,833  acres  planted  to  potatoes 
were  unharvested.  The  range  in  "lost" 
acres  varied  from  a  low  of  22,000  acres 
in  1929  to  a  high  of  163,000  in  1934.(1*) 
The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  12- 
year  period  was  114  bushels. 

Perhaps,  offhand,  one  would  be  in- 
clined to  dismiss  the  loss  as  a  "nortnal" 
one,  the  result  of  various  hazards, 
natural  or  otherwise,  as  well  as  of  low 
prices.  It  is  true  that  the  loss  is  just 
about  2  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage 
planted  (2*),  but  if  one  should  express 


this  in  terms' of  actual  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes, the  loss  seems  more  impressive. 
Assuming  that  these  "lost"  acres  might 
have  yielded  at  the  average  rate  of  114 
bushels  per  acre  the  loss  in  production 
would  have  been  something  more  than 
7i  million  bushels.  If  a  lower  average 
yield  is  taken  say  80  bushels  per  acre, 
the  loss  would  still  be  a  little  more  than 
5  million  bushels— enough  to  feed  ap- 
proximately 2  million  consumers  before 
the  war. 

While  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  of  implying  there 
should  be  no  loss  at  all,  nevertheless  a 
pertinent  question  arises  as  to  whether 
an  acreage  loss  as  large  as  that  reported 
is  entirely  justifiable.  Would,  for  ex- 
ample, experienced  growers  in  Aroos- 
took County,  Maine,  on  Long  Island,  or 
in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  elsewhere  condone  a  loss  year  after 
year  of  2  acres  out  of  a  hundred  planted 
because  of  poor  soil  conditions?  If  such 
a  loss  occurred  for  a  single  year  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  based  on  year-by- 
year  contacts  with  many  growers,  that 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  would  be 
promptly  and  effectively  removed. 

What  Causes  Likely  Contribute  to  Acre 
Two  kinds  of  factors  are  likely  involv- 
ed: (1)  Controllable  and  (2)  uncontroll- 
able. Under  (1)  fall  the  various  practices 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  potato  grower 
himself.  Under  (2)  the  so-called  natural 
hazards  arising  primarily  from  floods, 
hail,  drought,  freezes,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, windstorms. 

Considering  briefly  some  of  the  con- 
trollable factors  certain  questions  arise: 
(1)  Was  the  site  suitable  for  growing 
potatoes? 

This  would  refer  especially  to 
whether  the  land  was  subject  to 
overflow  or  of  serious  washing.  If 
so,  there  seems  no  valid  reason  for 
planting  potatoes  on  such  land.  If 
the  prospective  crop  is  lost  as  a  re- 
sult of  excessive  flooding  or  wash- 
ing, any  money  spent  for  seed  or 
fertilizer  is  so  much  wasted.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  plant  heavy,  poorly  drain- 
ed land  with  tight  subsoil  or  deep, 
quick-drying,  sandy  land;  but  it  is 
much  worse  to  use  soils  subject  to 
the  direct  water  hazards  pointed  out 
above. 
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(2)  What  about  the  seed  bed?  Was  it 
deep  and  well  prepared,  so  as  to  in- 
sure retention  of  rainfall,  root  pene- 
tration, and  good  tuber  shape? 

(3)  Was  good  disease-free  seed  (certi- 
fied) used  rather  than  disease-ridden 
stock?  Was  the  seed  stock  stored 
properly  to  prevent  deterioration? 
Was  it  cut  and  handled  properly  to 
planting  time?  Was  the  variety 
planted  adaptable  to  the  environ- 
mental conditions? 

(4)  Was  fertilizer  used?  If  so,  was  it  so 
applied  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
seed  piece? 

(5)  Was  spraying  efficiently  conducted 
in  order  to  control  fungous  diseases 
and  insect  pests?  Were  dump  piles 
avoided? 

(6)  Was  the  crop  properly  taken  care  of 
with  respect  to  cultivation  and  other 
cultural  operations? 

(7)  In  sections  where  common  scab  is 
troublesome  and  the  potato  crop 
may  lose  considerable  commercial 
value  as  a  result  thereof,  are.  there 
scab-resistant  varieties  for  trial?  Is 
the  degree  of  scabbing  in  such  cases 
too  great  to  warrant  soil  treatment? 
Or,  would  a  combination  of  the  two 
— soil  treatment  and  growing  a  scab- 
resistant  variety — offer  greater  in- 
surance against  scab? 

The  foregoing  probably  are  of  most 
concern  to  the  potato  farmer.  If  one  or 
more  of  them  is  neglected,  disappointing 
results  may  likely  follow  and  a  contri- 
bution to  the  "lost"  acres  made  possible. 

Considering  next  the  so-called  un- 
controllable factors,  the  matter  of  rain- 
fall, either  excessive  or  deficient,  is 
important.  Prolonged  rains  falling  on 
land  unsuited  for  potatoes  may  cause 
total  loss  of  crop  through  prolonged 
flooding  or  washing  (3*).  Seed  pieces 
subjected  to  undue  submergence  may 
rot  or  develop  weak  plants  incapable  of 
forming  merchantable  tubers.  As  a  re- 
sult, another  contribution  to  the  "lost" 
acres.  Planting  potatoes  on  such  unsuit- 
able land  is  a  distinct  gamble  and  should 
be  avoided. 

Prolonged  drought  is  a  serious  factor, 
especially  if  potatoes  are  planted  on  too- 
light  soil  or  on  soil  lacking  in  humus. 
Such  soils  are  reputed  to  dry  out  faster 
than  those  containing  plenty  of  actively 
decaying  organic  matter.  In  this  con- 
nection, these  questions  might  be  raised: 
Is  there  a  potato  variety  more  drought- 
resistant  than  the  one  being  grown?  Or, 
could  perhaps  another  crop  relatively 


more  drought-resistant  than  the  potato 
be  grown  more  advantageously?  In 
Aroostook  County,  Maine,  the  writer  has 
observed  that  Irish  Cobbler,  in  compari- 
son with  Green  Mountain,  suffers  more 
from  drought  (4*),  and  as  a  result  pro- 
duces relaitively  a  lower  yield  when 
grown  under  abnormally  dry  conditions, 
whereas  the  Green  Mountain  grown  in 
Aroostook  County  usually  continues  to 
"take  it"  until  the  drought  is  over  and 
then  proceeds  to  make  a  very  satisfact- 
ory yield.  Again,  in  Pennsylvania  the 
Russet  Rural  can  take  a  beating  from 
drought  and  still  finish  the  season  with 
fairly  high  yields.  No  doubt  the  extent 
of  root  and  foliage  development  is  im- 
portant in  drought  resistance,  as  well  as 
the  time  and  duration  of  the  drought  in 
relation  to  tuber  setting. 

Either  excessively  low  or  high  tem- 
perature affects  potato  plants  adversely. 
Freezing  temperature  may  lead  to  acre- 
age losses.  More  often,  however,  the 
trouble  involves  delayed  coming-up  due 
to  killing  back,  followed,  in  many  cases, 
by  subsequent  recovery.  Excessively 
high  temperature  causes  rapid  loss  of 
moisture  directly  from  the  soil  and 
through  the  plant  foliage.  To  some  ex- 
tent timely  cultivation  and  spraying  ap- 
pear to  ameliorate  this  condition,  as  well 
as  a  deep,  well-prepared  seed  bed  to 
encourage  root  penetration.  Drought  can 
be  controlled  through  irrigation,  if 
practicable  to  install  a  system. 

Reference  is  made  herein  to  "lost" 
potato  acres  reported  as  planted  but  not 
harvested.  Over  a  12-year  period,  1929  to 
1940  the  average  acreage  "loss"  amount- 
ed to  63,833  acres.  Under  wartime  con- 
ditions, in  particular,  one  may  be  justi- 
fied in  raising  the  question:  Does  this 
constitute  an  irreparable  loss?  Or,  can  it 
be  cut  down  in  large  measures  by  the 
elimination  of  unsuitable  land  and  the 
adoption  of  practices  conceded  to  be 
proper  by  experienced  potato  growers? 

To  grow  potatoes,  a  crop  that  appreci- 
ates suitable  soil  conditions  and  re- 
sponds thereto,  on  unfit  land  usually 
leads  to  disappointment  and  economic 
loss.  Not  only  are  seed  and  fertilizer, 
which  should  have  been  utilized  on 
better  land,  wasted,  but  time  and  energy 
are  also  wasted.  Seemingly  it  would 
have  been  much  better  for  all  concerned 
if  the  time  and  energy  so  dissipated  had 
been  used  to  help  out  a  neighboring 
farmer  in  growing  an  increased  acreage 
on  good  potato  land;  either  that,  or  to 
grow  some  other  crop  if  conditions  war- 
rant the  attempt. 
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During  the  wartime  period,  when  po- 
tato growers  have  been  urged  to  produce 
something  more  than  407  million  bushels 
of  potatoes  in  1943,  every  acre  of  farm- 
land that  is  plowed  and  fitted  for  po- 
tatoes must  be  counted  on  to  produce  to 
its  greatest  capacity.  Every  acre  should 
be  harvested.  Slacker  acres  are  unpatri- 
otic acres.  No  grower  can  afford  to  start 
off  on  the  wrong  foot  and  wind  up  the 
production  race  defeated  because  he 
tried  to  grow  his  crop  under  adverse 
conditions.  It  would  be  much  better  were 
he  to  leave  the  seed,  fertilizer,  and  spray 
materials  for  potato  growers  who  do 
possess  suitable  land. 

While  it  may  be  impossible  to  elimi- 
nate all  the  acreage  loss  sustained  by 
commercial  potato  growers,  neverthe- 
less, the  possibilities  for  reducing,  it 
would  seem  well  worth  exploring.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  any  industry 
would  choose  to  adopt  a  do-nothing- 
about-it  policy  and  thereby  condone  a 
large  "chronic  loss". 

Might  it  prove  desirable,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  where  the  acreage  losses  occur 
and  what  constitute  the  main  underly- 
ing causes?  Does  the  situation  appear  to 
warrant  some  attention  and  corrective 
effort  on  the  part  of  agricultural  agen- 
cies concerned  with  problems  affect- 
ing potato  production  and  land  utiliza- 
tion? Or  should  the  matter  be  dropped 
on  the  assumption  that  the  acreage 
losses  reported  are  unavoidable  and  that 
to  attempt  to  make  anything  out  of  the 
matter  would  be  like  trying  to  "make  a 
mountain  out  of  a  mole-hill?" 

(1*)  In  1929  prices  received  by  potato  farm- 
ers averaged  high;  in  1943,  low  prices  prevailed 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  1943  the  "lost"  potato 
acres  win  be  "found." 

(2*)  As  many  growers  would  sustain  no  loss 
at  all,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  loss  of  the 
other  less  fortunate  growers  would  average 
much  more  than  2  per  cent. 

(3*)  Some  loss,  particularly  from  regional 
flooding,  probably  is  unavoidable.  The  acreage 
lost  this  year  in  the  Middle  West  from  over- 
flowing rivers,  such  as  might  occur  one  year 
in  25,  could  not  logically  be  ascribed  to  a  short- 
sighted practice  on  the  part  of  the  potato  grow- 
er. Nevertheless,  in  the  years  when  no  such 
floods  occur  there  is  a  persistent,  one  might  call 
it  "chronic,"  loss  of  potato  acreage  It  will 
therefore  be  of  considerable  interest  to  see 
what  the  status  is  for  1943,  a  year  when  every 
cfiFort  will  be  made  to  harvest  the  crop  for 
patriotic  leasons;  also  a  year  when  the  grower 
is  assured  of  a  fairly  good  financial  return  for 
his  efforts  to  help  attain  the  potato  production 
goal  set  for  all  potato  farmers  in  1943. 

(4*)  Due  primarily  to  difference  in  time  of 
"setting"  tubers,  the  critical  period  in  the  life 
of  the  potato  plant.  A  late  July  or  early  August 
drought  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  affects 
the  Cobbler  more  adversely  than  the  Green 
Mountain. 


Family  Type  Farm  Plus  Co-op  Is 
Backbone  of  Agriculture 

The  Post-War  Planning  Commission 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
in  its  program  for  agriculture  recom- 
mends that  the  state  laws  be  amended 
so  as  to  provide  an  equitable  basis  for 
determining  the  tax  status  for  farmer 
cooperatives.  On  this  the  Commission 
says: 

"The  backbone  of  Pennsylvania  agri- 
culture is  the  family  type  farm,  not  the 
factory  type  farm.  Family  type  farms 
should  be  encouraged;  they  are  homes, 
as  well  as  production  centers.  Such 
units,  however,  are  at  a  disadvantage  in 
buying  farm  supplies  and  in  marketing, 
unless  they  have  the  benefit  of  coopera- 
tive organizations.  A  group  of  cooper- 
ating farmers  can  purchase  suppli-es  and 
market  products  as  efficiently  as  a  large 
commercial  farm  or  private  business. 
In  1943,  the  incorporated  farmer  co- 
operatives of  Pennsylvania,  with  90,000 
members  and  170,000  patrons,  did  a 
business  of  $40,000,000  in  cooperative 
buying  of  supplies,  and  $63,000,000  in 
cooperalive  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts." 


Farm  Safety  Week 

National  Farm  Safety  Week  will  be 
observed  again  this  year  during  the 
week  of  July  22  through  July  28.  Last 
year  a  similar  observance  served  to  fo- 
cus nation-wide  attention  on  the  tre- 
mendous toll  taken  by  accidents  to  farm 
people.  For  the  first  time  many  farm- 
ers came  to  realize  that  accidents  — 
which  cause  them  to  lose  25  million 
man-days  annually  —  represent  one  of 
the  biggest  obstacles  to  maximum  food 
production  and  to  agricultural  pros- 
perity and  well  being. 

With  fewer  young  men  on  the  farm 
this  year,  with  consequent  further  re- 
duction of  the  supply  of  experienced 
workers,  and  with  farm  machinery  a 
year  older  and  still  harder  to  replace, 
the  farm  accident  situation  may  be 
more  serious  than  ever  before. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  campaign 
will  be  the  basic  three-point  formula 
for  the  avoidance  of  accidents. 

First — Learn  to  recognize  hazards. 

Second — Eliminate  as  many  hazards 
as  possible. 

Third— Act  so  as  not  to  be  hurt  by 
remaining  hazards. 
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MEMBERSHIPS— NEW  AND  RENEWALS 

Since  Last  Issue  of  The  Guide  Post 


Richard  Brewer,  Potter 
Burnett  Bush,  New  York 
Raymond  Fettolf,  Columbia 
T.  C.  Seltzer,  Columbia 
R.  G.  Weaver.  Columbia 
Miles  Bower,  Northumberland 
David  Hoffman,  Northumberland 
Carl  Hartman,  Columbia 
Gerald  A.  Faulkner,  Warren 
Lottsville  Milling  Co.,  Warren 
Lawrence  D.  Smale.  Monroe 
Kenneth  Masser,  Schuylkill 
Charles  J.  D.  Rauch,  Lehigh 
W.  E.  Whitenight,  Columbia 
Albert  Stoner,  Lancaster 
John  C.  Campbell,  New  Jersey 
Wilmer  German,  Lehigh 
Clair  Westover,  Clearfield 
Walter  Ward,  Warren 
Darrel  H.  Lay,  Warren 
Robert  Meabon,  Warren 
Raymond  Steber,  Warren 
George  Keller,  Warren 
Leslie  Dodd,  Warren 
Merle  Dodd,  Warren 
Stanley  Flatt,  Warren 
John  G.  McReynolds,  Venango 
G.  A.  Rider,  Columbia 


LAffSL 

Ted  Beishline,  Columbia 

Andrew  Abranaczinskas,  Columbia 

Harold  Mantz,  Lehigh 

Almond  H.  Snyder,  Northumberland 

Wayne  Brouse,  Northumberland 

Gordon  K.  Strait,  Fulton 

Clark  C.  Pollock,  Indiana 

Merritt  W.  Brown,  Lehigh 

C..H.  Campbell,  Centre 

E.  O.  Mastin,  Bucks 

Mike  Sarg,  Elk 

Hans  Weihermiller,  Mercer 

E.  C.  Welliver,  Columbia 

Grant  Williams,  Northumberland 

Joseph  D.  Young,  Clearfield 

Henry  Ward,  Warren 

Lloyd  Hedges,  Warren 

John  Pierson,  Warren 

W.  D.  Finzer,  Warren 

John  Moravek,  Warren 

Harry  Wenzel,  Warren 

Frank  Dodd,  Warren 

Theodore  Dymond,  Jefferson 

Martin  Harwood.  New  York 

Richard  Rarig,  Columbia 

Lyman  G.  Schaum,Berks 

A.  R.  Hastings,  Lehigh 

Roy  Burkhart,  Lancaster 


SPRAY  and  DUST 

with 

MILLARD  MODERN  LIMES 

Rotary  Kiln  Products 
Crop  Protection  -  Service  -  Reasonable  Cost 

H.  E.  MILLARD 

Phone  7-3231  Annville.  Pa. 
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Raymond  Bartholme,  Lackawanna 

Paul  R.  Smith,  Potter 

J.  S.  Zeigler,  Union 

Charles  Camp,  Warren 

Paul  Duntley,  Warren 

W.  C.  Leofsky,  Warren 

Homer  Gibson,  Warren 

Joe  Taydus,  Warren 

Richard  Loper,  Warren 

James  Glover,  Erie 

Charles  Dillion,  Columbia 

Robert  Reed,  Luzerne 

Herbert  Zook,  Lawrence 

Leon  Maurer,  Schuylkill 

William  Tuttle,  Potter 

C.  A.  Lichtenwalner,  Lehigh 

E.  A.  Webster,  Bucks 

Wilham  Swartz,  Jr.,  Schuylkill 

George  D.  Mitchell,  Erie 

Stanley  E.  Brown,  New  York 

Stafford  Randall,  Sullivan 

Perry  Troyer,  Erie 

Frank  E.  Richards,  Lackawanna 

Lloyd  Keafer,  Cambria 

J.  Raymond  Davis  &  Son,  Butler 

Ernest  Jacoby,  Lackawanna 

Albert  Lansiedel,  Lackawanna 

Oscar  Lauger,  Warren 

Stanley  Lawrence,  Warren 

Harry  Long,  Warren 

J.  P.  Fenstermacher,  Warren 

Clarence  Rhinehart,  Warren 

O.  E.  Loper,  Warren 

James  Lacey,  Warren 

Carl  Riggs,  Erie 

Lowellita  Darnall,  West  Virginia 

A.  H.  Sallada  Jr.,  Potter 

Homer  Lindell,  Warren 

R.  V.  Dancey,  Michigan 

John  A.  Bachman,  Lehigh 

A.  H.  Low  &  Son,  Columbia 

Wayne  Dubble,  Lebanon 

Robert  J.  Aukeny,  Somerset 

J.  Carl  Miller,  Columbia 

Burt  Walls,  Clearfield 


We  Must  Remember 

*'Let  us  remember  that  the  coopera- 
tive standardizes  quality,  stabilizes 
prices,  controls  market-flow,  bargains 
for  us  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  price, 
and  above  all,  is  a  democratic  institu- 
tion. 

"Therefore,  as  an  American  citizen, 
and  a  Future  Farmer,  I  contend  that  in 
order  to  feed  a  war-crazed,  starving 
world,  and  to  preserve  the  strength  of 
our  Union,  we  must  remember  the  little 
phrase,  In  Union  There  is  Strength'." 
— 16-year-old  James  Ahlgren,  Ripon, 
California,  in  essay  on  ''Benefits  of  Co- 
operatives." 


DETECTO-GRAM 


POTATO 
bagging 
SCALE 


From  modern  industry  to  today's 
potato  bagging  set-up^ 

THE  DETECTO-GRAM 

brings  speed*  accuracy  and  labor 
saving  methods. 

JACK  S.  GRIMISON 

116  W.  Oakdale  Ave. 

Glenside,  Penna. 
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Try  This: 

Potato  Beehives 

This  combination  of  mashed  potato, 
eggs  and  sweet  onion  rings  will  make 
the  family  forget  the  difficulty  in  get- 
ting meat. 

Four  cups  mashed  potato  mixture 
which  is  fairly  dry,  1  egg,  1  sweet 
Spanish  onion. 

Add  egg  to  mashed  potato  mixture 
and  shape  into  mounds  beehive  fashion, 
and  place  on  greased  baking  sheet.  Slice 
the  onion  and  separate  the  rings.  Par- 
boil them  until  they  are  soft.  Place  6  or 
8  rings  over  each  potato  mound,  choos- 
ing slices  to  fit  from  a  larger  ring  at  the 
bottom  to  a  correspondingly  smaller  one 
for  the  space  toward  the  top.  Brush  with 
melted  butter  and  bake  in  hot  oven  (400 
degrees  F.)  about  15  minutes  or  until 
onions  are  lightly  browned. 
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Serving 
PENNSYLVANIA  FABMEBS 


with 


QUALITY 


Feed 


Seed 


Fertilizer 


Misc.  Farm 
Supplies 


Petroleum 
Products 


Spray  Materialii 
and  Dusts 


Penna.  Farm  Bureau 
Cooperative  Association 


3607  Derry  Street 


Harrisburg,  Penna 


See  Your  Nearest  Farm  Bureau  Co-op  or  Service  Agent 
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FAROUHi 


HIGH  VELOCITY 


SPRAYERS  AND  DUSTERS 

Death  to  Pests  and  Fungi! 


COMPLETE  PROTECTION  .  .  atLowCost 

Farquhar  Iron  Age  dependability  turns  your  dusting  or  spraying 
into  a  money  making  necessity.  These  plant  protection  tools  are 
built  to  deliver  high  velocity  dust  or  spray  and  do  it  season  after 
season  with  reliable  trouble-free  operation  that  makes  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss. 


IRON  AGE  SPRAYERS 

1.  The  "Victory"  pump,  heart  of  the 
sprayer,  provides  working  pres- 
sures of  500  to  1,000  lbs.  auto- 
matically maintained. 

2.  Pump  valve,  plunger  assembly, 
suction  strainer,  and  other  parts 
are  easilj^  removed  without  tear- 
ing down. 

3.  Compact,  flexible,  extremely  mo- 
bile— there  are  Farquhar  Iron  Age 
streamlined  models  with  adjust- 
able under-clearance  for  all  types 
of  row  crop  use  and  models  for 
orchard  and  grove. 

4.  Iron  Age  Sprayers  are  convertible 
for  all  spraying  purposes. 


IRON  AGE  DUSTERS 

1.  Exclusive  Iron  Age  air  foil  dis- 
tributor assures  equal  dust  de- 
livery through  each  nozzle. 

2.  High  velocity  blower  provides 
complete  coverage  from  all  angles. 

3.  Sturdy,  flexible  and  efficient  de- 
sign .  .  .  inexpensive  to  own  and 
operate. 

4.  There's  an  Iron  Age  model  Duster 
for  every  dusting  purpose. 


Get  the  complete  story  of  Iron 
Age  crop  protection.  Write 
today  for  a  sprayer  or  duster 
catalog. 


A. B. FARQUHAR  COMPANY.  YORK,  PA. 


2902  Duke  Street 


York,  Pennsylvania 
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THE   POTATO   BLOSSOM 

A  more  beautiful  flower  doesn't  exist— Kings  and  Queens 
have  used  them  in  corsages  and  bouquets  profusely. 
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Beat  the  Blight  and  Beetles 
with  an  OLIVER  **Cletrac" 

When  wet,  sticky  fields  hold  up  potato  agricultural  use.  For  informatioti  and 

spraying  schedules  .   .  .  when   many  help  in  getting  one,  see  your  Oliver 

hilly  acres  must  be  covered  in  a  hurry  **Cletrac"    dealer.   The   OLIVER   Cor- 

— that's  when  an  Oliver  "Cletrac**  Tr//-  poration,   400   West  Madison  Street, 

Traction  Tractor  can  help  you.  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

An   Oliver  '*Cletrac's'*   long  tracks  FREE    LITERATURE 

give  you  "flotation"  in  mud  and  soft  ^^.,  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^, 

sand— tenacious,    SOll-clinging    power  ^^j^,^   ranging  in  size  from  the  Model  HG-42  for 

on    steep    slopes.    It's    light-jooted  and  ^^^  ^.^Qp,  ^^  ^^e  big  Model  B.  Before  yoo  buy  any 

sure-jooted.  No  stalling  or  slowing  up  tractor  read  how  an  Oliver  "Cletrac"  can  save 

.  .  .  no  waste  of  time  or  fuel  .  .  .  no  wait-  money  in  every  farming  operation. 

ing  when  blight  and  beetles  are  bad.  

Tru-Traction  m^2iViS  controlled  differ-  j    I!:??,'-'^"  5?"*%".*'*".  n.-        aim-  i 

.  T»       i_  1  11  I     400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois  | 

enttal    steering.     Both     tracks     pull     to-  j         piease  send  me  Oliver  •Cletrac' booklets  on  Model     j 

gether  all  the  time.  Steering  is  always  j    hg  d,  Model  a  d.  Model  b  d.  "365  Days"  d.         j 

the  same— downhill  and  uphill.  You  I    ^^^^  I 

can  handle  bigger  loads  easier  and  |  I 

with  greater  safety.  j    A^'^'resj.- I 

Limited    numbers    of   these    sturdy  j    - -- -  -    } 

tractors  are  available  for    essential  I 1 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

DR.  E.  L.  NIXON,  Agricultural  Counselor, 
Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council 


It  has  been  said  that  the  word  NEWS 
came  by  taking  the  first  letters  in  the 
words  of  the  four  cardinal  points  in  the 
order  North,  East,  West  and  South. 

NEWS  means  something  strange  or 
newly  happened;  information  about 
something  before  unknown. 

VIEW  means  the  act  of  seeing;  in- 
tellectual perception  or  examination. 

NEWS — Directors  Lester  Lohr  and 
Jacob  Mast  are  the  proud  fathers  of 
baby  girls. 

VIEWS— All  the  other  directors  al- 
lowed on  hearing  this  news  that  age 
creepeth  upon  us. 

NEWS —  The  last  seedling  potato  was 
planted  at  exactly  12:35  p.m.  Friday, 
June  22,  by    Mac  Hindman. 

VIEWS — Everything  considered  there 
are  a  dozen  or  so  very  promising  seed- 
lings at  Camp  Potato. 

Had  we  known  everything  there  could 
have  been  three  or  four  thousand  bush- 
els of  several  of  them  available  for  dis- 
tribution. As  it  is,  it  may  take  longer  to 
make  them  available  but  we  will  know 
intimately  their  possibilities  and  limi- 
tations. 


Everything  considered  HU23ME  is 
tops  from  a  commercial  viewpoint.  It, 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  graded 
better  than  90  per  cent  Blue  Label. 

For  the  6th  straight  season  II44  did 
not  show  a  single  ring  rot  tuber.  It, 
along  with  all  other  seedling  varieties, 
has  been  "exposed"  to  the  ring  rot  or- 
ganism. This  same  exposure  has  pro- 
duced over  50  per  cent  infection  m  a 
half  dozen  commercial  varieties  and 
completelv  eliminated  hundreds  of 
seedlings.'Director  Fisher  says  this  may 
be  the  one  we  have  been  looking  for. 
It  would  be  the  answer  to  the  plant 
breeder's  prayer  if  it  even  started  a 
race  or  family  of  potatoes  immune  to 
ring  rot— for  this  is  the  permanent 
answer. 

NEWS— All  of  the  Directors  were 
present  at  the  Camp  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  June  20th  and  21st. 

VIEWS — It  seems  to  me  that  the  po- 
tato growers  of  Pennsylvania  do  not 
appreciate  fully  the  time  and  effort 
necessary  on  the  part  of  these  men  to 
assemble  at  various  points  in  the  state 
throughout   the   year.   All   but   one   of 
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them  this  time  traveled  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles  at  least  or  a  few  of  them 
nearly  two  hundred  to  get  together  in 
behalf  of  the  best  interests  of  every 
grower  in  Pennsylvania. 

Not  one  of  them  had  or  has  to  do  it. 
They  were  selected  and  elected  by  you 
to  do  it  and  they  do  not  shirk  this  duty. 

NEWS — Twenty  other  potato  grow- 
ers also  were  present  "without  pay" 
and  to  lend  a  hand  to  planting  seed- 
lings and  constructing  deer  fence. 

Jacob  K.  Mast  sent  up  three  strong 
and  sturdy  men  who  were  also  experts 
in  digging  post  holes.  We  only  found 
one  hole  badly  out  of  line  and  it  ap- 
pears that  Joe  Glick  took  advantage  of 
the  shade  of  a  large  sugar  tree  under 
which  to  dig  this  one. 

Ivan  Miller  brought  over  a  gang  pro- 
ficient in  cutting  posts.  They  cut  and 
trimmed  over  two  hundred.  They 
guaranteed  these  posts  to  outlast  two 
post  holes. 

NEWS — Deer,  as  usual,  are  abundant 
at  the  Camp.  The  day  after  the  first 
seedlings  were  planted  the  deer  began 
to  dig  them  up.  It  was  not  fertilizer 
alone  they  were  after.  They  like  pota- 
toes with  fertilizer. 

VIEWS — The  love  of  deer  as  wild  life 
and  the  hunting  of  them  for  "recrea- 
tion" lose  some  of  their  glamour  after 
you  have  dug  a  couple  hundred  post 
holes  and  stretched  up  the  fence  and 
paid  for  it  out  of  your  own  pocket. 
I  would  like  to  try  it  out  on  a  Sports- 
men's Association. 

NEWS — Among  other  things  the  Di- 
rectors discussed  was  the  total  cost  of 
growing  an  acre  of  potatoes  including 
putting  them  into  consumer  packages. 
The  cost  varied  from  $190  per  acre  up 
to  $266.  You  figure  this  one  up  for  your 
own  farm. 

VIEWS — Perhaps  a  man  needs  to  be 
stubborn  to  be  a  potato  grower.  It  isn't 
a  job  for  the  careful  man  who  weighs 
all  the  odds.  All  farming  is  a  gamble, 
and  a  man  must  have  a  stiff-necked 
faith  in  himself,  his  strength  and  his 
judgment  to  stand  alone  against  all 
outdoors.  Once  he  begins  to  waver  and 
wonder  and  doubt,  to  feel  puny  and  un- 
certain, to  figure  all  the  chances,  then 
he's  done  for. 

NEWS — Have  you  noticed  that  the 
wheat  crop  is  maturing  prematurely  in 
many  places?  This  is  due  to  blade  rust. 
I'll  wager  there  will  be  a  lot  of  expres- 
sions such  as  "the  grain  is  not  thresh- 
ing out  like  I  thought  it  would." 


Frank  Westrick  says  he  remembers 
60  seasons  and  for  all  but  two  of  them 
when  March  "cuts  up"  like  it  did  this 
year  other  disasters  follow. 

Southwestern  Pennsylvania  is  not 
done  planting  potatoes  yet. 

Neither  are  a  lot  of  other  areas.  It  has 
been  a  hectic  season  and  potato  stands 
are  anything  but  satisfactory  over  many 
areas. 

Up  to  now  it  is  a  good  "blight  year" 
unless  it  turns  dry  and  hot  which  easily 
can  shorten  the  crop  as  much  as  blight. 
"An  early  wet  season  portends  a  poor 
potato  crop,  and  conversely  an  early 
dry  season  portends  a  good  potato  crop." 
—Dr.  D.  D.  Fritch. 

VIEWS— Mankind  will  not  starve, 
they  tell  us,  at  least  in  this  country. 
He  can  be  taught  to  shift  his  dietary 
habits  as  rapidly  as  robins — from  worms 
to  cherries  to  seeds — perhaps  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  our  people  to  ex- 
perience. They  tell  us  out  of  the  hun- 
dred thousand  or  so  odd  plants  which 
grow  mankind  has  learned  to  eat  a  few 
dozen  or  so. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  rapidly 
certain  weeds  grow  in  potato  patches  in 
spite  of  our  efforts  to  eradicate  them? 
With  half  the  energy  expended  could 
not  mankind  be  taught  to  eat  and  find 
ways  of  utilizing  them? 

It  was  continuous  wars  in  Europe  that 
forced  the  people  into  eating  potatoes 
and  they  have  liked  them  ever  since. 
They,  right  now,  consume  two  bushels 
to  our  one  per  capita. 

Right  now  we  could  and  would  con- 
sume a  half  more  per  capita  if  we  had 
them.  What  other  than  potatoes  is  a 
substitute  for  meat? 

Ponder  on  a  steady  diet  without  po- 
tatoes. String  beans,  peas  and  head  let- 
tuce are  all  right  as  a  sort  of  solid  but 
for  something  to  "stick  to  the  ribs"  po- 
tatoes have  no  substitute. 

NEWS — The  early  potato  crop  in 
Pennsylvania  never  looked  better  so 
early.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  early 
patches  dug  by  July  4.  It  looks  like 
early  digging  for  a  lot  of  later  patches. 

VIEWS — This  is  the  year  when  every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  to  keep 
them  growing.  Nothing  will  do  this  like 
efficient  spraying — Pennsylvania  grow- 
ers know  how.  This  is  the  year  to  do 
the  best  you  know. 

NEWS— Those  who  put  their  should- 
Continued  on  page  seven 
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IT  PAYS  TO  LEARN 
PLANT  LANGUAGE 

Plants,  of  course,  cannot  talk.  However,  many  of  them 
by  definite  signs  will  indicate  what  they  are  looking  for 
in  the  way  of  plant  food.  Potatoes,  for  instance,  will  show 
their  need  for  potash  with  leaves  that  have  an  unnatural, 
dark  green  color  and  become  crinkled  and  somewhat 
thickened.  Later  on,  the  tip  will  become  yellowed  and 
scorched.  This  tipburn  then  will  extend  along  the  leaf 
margins  and  inward  toward  the  midrib,  usually  curling 
the  leaf  downward  and  resulting  in  premature  dying. 

It  pays  to  watch  for  these  signs,  but  it  is  a  far  better 
practice  never  to  give  them  a  chance  to  appear.  They 
are  signs  of  extreme  potash  starvation  and  long  before 
they  appear,  the  potash  content  of  your  soil  may  be  so 
low  as  to  greatly  reduce  the  yield  and  quality  of  your 
crop.  Consult  your  official  agricultural  adviser  or  ex- 
periment station  about  the  fertility  of  soil.  See  your 
fertilizer  dealer.  He  will  show  you  how  little  extra  it 
will  cost  to  apply  enough  potash  for  greater  returns  on 
your  investment. 


Write  us  for  additional  information 
and  free  literature  on  the  practical 
fertilization  of  your  crops. 


Hmerican  Potash  Institute 


Incorporated 


1155  16thST.,N.W. 


Washington  6,  D.  C, 
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Building  Enduring 
Agricultural  Markets 

Nine  Proven  Methods  For  Increasing  Demand  For  Farm  Produce 


VOU  as  producers  and  we  as  distribu- 
tors  know  that  the  day  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  instead  of  markets 
seeking  food,  food  will  be  seeking  mar- 
kets. That  fact  poses  an  important  prob- 
lem for  every  individual  whose  liveli- 
hood depends  upon  the  production  and 
distribution  of  the  food  America  eats. 
Fortunately,  agriculture  is  in  a 
stronger  position  today  to  face  the  post- 
war changes  than  it  was  after  the  first 
World  War.  Farmers  have  been  han- 
dling their  wartime  gains  more  wisely, 
profiting  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
The  "consolidated  balance  sheet"  of 
America's  six  million  farmers  shows 
healthy  assets — assets  which  have  in- 
creased many  billions  of  dollars  since 
1940. 

To  preserve  these  gains  and  build  for 
the  future,  individual  farmers  are  ex- 
amining their  investments  in  land,  live- 
stock, farm  equipment  and  buildings. 
They  are  studying  better  ways  of  farm 
management,  production  practices  and 
marketing — for  they  know  that  each  of 
these   will   play   an   important  role   in 


shaping  their  future.  , 

In  the  final  accounting,  each  season  s 
success  or  failure  will  be  infiuenced  m 
the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  by 
the  producer's  ability  to  find  markets. 
Therefore  agricultural  leaders  are  giv- 
ing much  thought  to  the  ways  and 
means  that  will  contribute  to  better 
sales  of  farm  products. 

As  distributors  who,  for  85  years, 
have  devoted  our  time  and  energies  to 
serving  producers  and  consumers  by 
constantly  improving  the  marketing  of 
food,  we  share  your  profound  interest 
in  achieving  the  best  possible  postwar 
conditions  for  agriculture.  Long  experi- 
ence— yours  and  ours — has  shown  that 
certain  fundamental  principles  must  be 
followed  so  that  housewives  throughout 
the  nation  will  want  to  buy,  and  be  able 
to  buy  the  products  of  the  nation's 
farms. 

Actually,  these  principles  constitute  a 
set  of  objectives  toward  which  progres- 
sive growers  and  distributors  have  been 
working.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  are: 


1.  Emphasizing  production  of  the  varieties  and  quality  consumers  prefer. 

2.  Reducing  waste  and  spoilage  on  the  farm,  in  transportation,  in  the 
warehouses,  in  the  stores  and  in  the  homes. 

3.  Improving  grading,  packaging  and  refrigeration  methods. 

4.  Developing  the  chemurgic  possibilities  of  the  plants  and  foods  which  do 
not  now  go  into  human  consumption  but  may  have  a  farm  value  when 
utilized  for  animal  feeds  and  industrial  uses. 

5.  Improving  transportation,  warehouse  and  marketing  facilities. 

6.  Adopting  better  display,  advertising  and  merchandising  practices. 

7.  Streamlining  distribution,  eliminating  unnecessary  in-between  han- 
dling costs  and  routing  produce  as  directly  as  possible  from  farm  to 
housewife's  kitchen. 

8.  Increasing  and  improving  facilities  to  supply  growers  with  marketing 
information. 

9.  Improving  and  increasing,  where  needed,  canning  and  processing  plants. 


In  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges, the  State  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  in  the  various  states,  A&P  and 
other  progressive  distributors  and  grow- 
ers are  preparing  now  for  the  years 
ahead  through  projects  designed  to 
bring  agriculture  closer  to  these  objec- 
tives. The  teamwork  and  cooperation  so 


clearly  evidenced  in  these  mutual  pro- 
jects is  already  paying  dividends  to  pro- 
ducers and  to  consumers  as  well.  As  this 
principle  of  teamwork  is  even  more 
widely  applied,  more  and  more  produc- 
ers and  distributors  will  be  better  able 
to  accomplish  our  mutual  job  of  feeding 
America  better  today,  and  at  the  same 
time  helping  build  a  sound  future  for 
all  agriculture. 


ATLANTIC   COMMISSION   COMPANY,   Inc. 

Affiliate  of 
THE  GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  COMPANY 
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Some  of  those  who  "put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel"  at  CAMP  POTATO 
this  month.  Back  row,  left  to  right:—  A.  A.  Hersherberger,  Fred  Munro, 
Willard  Hersherberger,  Ivan  Miller,  Geo.  Ramm,  Phil  Antes,  Clayton 
Troyer.   Front  row — Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon  and  Ed  Fisher. 


News  and  Views- 


Continued  jrom  page  jour 

ers  to  the  wheel  at  Camp  Potato  the 
past  two  weeks  were: 


Ivan  Miller 

Clayton  Troyer 

A.  A.  Hersher- 
berger 

Willard  Hersher- 
berger 

Jess  Stoltzfus 

Joe  Glick 

H.  P.  Geiger 

Philip  Antes 


Fred  Munro 
George  Ramm. 
Louis   Bailey 
Leland  Nixon 
Joe  Fisher 
Walter  Sarginger 
Dick  Sarginger 
Don  Sterns  and 
two  sons 


The  Huntingdon-Juniata  F.F.A.  had 
made  two  efforts  to  be  present  to  help 
with  the  planting  but  unfavorable 
weather  prevented  on  both  dates. 

VIEWS— In  answer  to  the  question 
put  to  several  of  these  men  who  are 
behind  with  their  work  or  short  handed 
— why  would  you  take  time  to  come  to 
Camp  Potato  to  work? 

Their  answer  was,  we  believe,  in  the 
project.  A  co-operative  that  has  no  in- 
centive, no  motivating  force  but  profit, 
is  on  the  rocks  already. 

NEWS — There  have  been  enough  suc- 
cess stories  in  all  aspects  of  agriculture 


in  Pennsylvania  to  do  some  promoting 
if  we  had  the  promoters. 

Look  how  many  potato  growers  have 
taken  completely  abandoned  land  and 
converted  it  into  profitable  potato  fields. 
A  whole  agricultural  ocean  of  truth  lay 
undiscovered  before  us  in  Pennsylvania. 

If  your  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  fu- 
ture are  rooted  in  the  soil  and  you  de- 
sire to  work  in  it  for  profit  or  for  a 
comfortable  living  Pennsylvania  offers 
your  many  attractive  prospects. 

Pennsylvania  is  a  land  of  agricultur- 
al opportunities — a  land  of  new  begin- 
nings, new  crops,  new  approaches,  new 
methods  of  land  reclamation  and  soil 
conservation. 

Nature  in  the  beginning  smiled  upon 
Pennsylvania,  endowing  her  with  var- 
ied fertile  soils,  long  growing  seasons, 
plentiful  rainfall,  and  varied  climatic 
conditions. 

Pennsylvania  is  only  an  overnight's 
truck  trip  to  a  third  of  the  nation's 
population. 

Establishing  equitable  markets  for 
farm  commodities  to  this  population  is 
as  challenging,  intriguing  and  pioneer- 
ing as  our  forefathers  crossing  the  Al- 
leghenies. 

There  is  a  place  in  this  work  for  a 
lot  of  returning  veterans. 
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LATE  BLIGHT 


Keep  those  sprayers  moving  regularly 


Late  blight  is  already  causing  po- 
tato losses  on  Long  Island.  Weather 
has  been  favorable  for  the  development 
of  this  disease  in  our  area,  and  should 
similar  conditions  continue,  late  blight 
will  likely  appear  in  the  near  future. 
Weather  conditions  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  late  blight  are:  low  night 
temperatures  (down  to  55  degrees  F.), 
moist  days  below  85  degrees  F.,  and 
high  relative  humidity  such  as  occurs 
during  rainy   weather. 

Last  year  the  disease  was  prevalent 


in  all  the  potato  seed  producing  areas. 
Infection  was  late  so  that  the  harvested 
crop  showed  tuber  rot.  This  means  that 
some  blighted  tubers  were  planted  on 
most  farms. 

Late  blight  losses  can  be  prevented  if 
8-8-100  Bordeaux  is  applied  at  weekly 
intervals  starting  as  soon  as  the  rows 
can  be  followed.  Enough  spray  should 
be  applied  to  assure  complete  coverage. 

No  material  has  given  as  consistent 
blight  control  in  Pennsylvania  as  Bor- 
deaux Mixture. 


Watch  for  the  SPRAY  STAR  and  HOLD  IT  —  300  pound  pressure. 
No.  3  nozzle  —  Averaging  150  gallons  8-8-100  per  acre. 


fruit  storage  room  treated  with  Cuprinof, 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Stops  Mildew 

in 
Produce  Storage 


The  rooms  of  the  Apple  Storage  Building  at  Pennsylvania  Stote  College 
were  treated  during  the  Summer  of  1943  with  Cuprinol. 

Filled  with  fruit  that  Fall,  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  mildew  in 
these  rooms  since  the  Cuprinol  treatment.  Consequently  no  mildew  re- 
moval has  been  necessary,  no  white  washing  or  painting  called  for. 

You,  too,  can  prevent  mildew  in  storage  rooms  by  Cuprinol  treatment 
of  all  wood  walls,  ceilings  and  floors.  Easily  applied  by  brush  or  spray 
and  the  Cuprinol  treated  wood,  which  eliminates  mildew,  has  no 
harmful  effect  on  the  stored  produce. 

Also  recommended  is  Cuprinol  treatment 
for  flats  and  greenhouse  benches.  New 
York  State  Agricultural  College  reports  that 
Cuprinol  is  an  exception  among  wood  pre- 
servatives tested  by  them  in  that  it  has 
proven  non-toxic  for  greenhouse  use. 

With  brush  application  in  storage  rooms, 
allow  1  gallon  for  400  square  feet. 

For  prices,  names  of  distributors,  and 
other  information,  write 

CUPRINOL,  Inc.,  34  Spring  lane,  Boston  9,  Mass. 
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LATE  BLIGHT 


Keep  those  sprayers  moving  regularly 


Late  blight  is  already  causing  po- 
tato losses  on  Long  Island.  Weather 
has  been  favorable  for  the  development 
of  this  disease  in  our  area,  and  should 
similar  conditions  continue,  late  blight 
will  likely  appear  in  the  near  future. 
Weather  conditions  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  late  blight  are:  low  night 
temperatures  (down  to  55  degrees  F.), 
moist  days  below  85  degrees  F.,  and 
high  relative  humidity  such  as  occurs 
during  rainy   weather. 

Last  year  the  disease  was  prevalent 


in  all  the  potato  seed  producing  areas. 
Infection  was  late  so  that  the  harvested 
crop  showed  tuber  rot.  This  means  that 
some  blighted  tubers  were  planted  on 
most  farms. 

Late  blight  losses  can  be  prevented  if 
8-8-100  Bordeaux  is  applied  at  weekly 
intervals  starting  as  soon  as  the  rows 
can  be  followed.  Enough  spray  should 
be  applied  to  assure  complete  coverage. 

No  material  has  given  as  consistent 
blight  control  in  Pennsylvania  as  Bor- 
deaux Mixture. 


Watch  for  the  SPRAY  STAR  and  HOLD  IT  —  300  pound  pressure. 
No.  3  nozzle  —  Averaging  ISO  gallons  8-8-100  per  acre. 


fruit  storage  room  treated  with  Cuprinol, 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Stops  Mildew 

in 
Produce  Storage 


The  rooms  of  the  Apple  Storage  Building  at  Pennsylvania  Stole  College 
were  treated  during  the  Summer  of  1943  with  Cuprinol. 

Filled  with  fruit  that  Fall,  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  mildew  in 
these  rooms  since  the  Cuprinol  treatment.  Consequently  no  mildew  re- 
moval has  been  necessary,  no  white  washing  or  painting  called  for. 

You,  too,  can  prevent  mildew  in  storage  rooms  by  Cuprinol  treatment 
of  all  wood  walls,  ceilings  and  floors.  Easily  applied  by  brush  or  spray 
...  and  the  Cuprinol  treated  wood,  which  eliminates  mildew,  has  no 
harmful  effect  on  the  stored  produce. 

Also  recommended  is  Cuprinol  treatment 
for  flats  and  greenhouse  benches.  New 
York  State  Agricultural  College  reports  that 
Cuprinol  is  an  exception  among  wood  pre- 
servatives tested  by  them  in  that  it  has 
proven  non-toxic  for  greenhouse  use. 

With  brush  application  in  storage  rooms, 
allow  1  gallon  for  400  square  feet. 

For  prices,  names  of  distributors,  and 
other  information,  write 

CUPRINOl,  Inc.,  34  Spring  Lane,  Boston  9,  Mass. 


iNTTCMTTOMAT .  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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'^e^  SeU  Potatoes  f 

Mrs.  Housewife  likes  the  convenience  of  prepackaged  potatoes. 
She  knows  that  potatoes  packed  in  Union  Paper  Bags  are  easy 
to  buy,  easy  to  carry,  and  easy  to  store. 

Mr.  Retailer  knows  that  potatoes  prepackaged  in  Union  Paper 
Bags  eliminate  waste,  through  handling  and  spoilage.  Prepack- 
aged potatoes  save  both  his  customers' and  clerks' time  in  filling, 
weighing,  and  packing. 

Zhe  Worlds  Oldest  and  Cargest  MaHufacturcrs  of  Paper  Hags 

UNION  BAG  &  PAPER  CORP. 


1 


WOOLWORTH  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PRESENT  POTATO  OUTLOOK 

As  of  June  20th 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  potato  grow-  ty  plantings  are  still  incomplete  It  is 
ers  from  each  growing  area  in  the  State  still  too  early  to  estimate  prospects, 
a  poll  was  taken  to  ascertain  the  potato  Prospects  for  the  Western  section 
crop  prospects  of  the  state.  Generally  from  the  standpoint  of  acreage  is  good 
the  outlook  was  well  over  average  of  among  large  growers  while  small  grow- 
previous  years.  Early  planted  fields  ers  seem  to  be  dropping  out  of  the  po- 
were  considered  to  be  showing  good  tato  production  picture.  Planting  is  still 
stands,  luxurious  growth  and  field  con-  going  on  while  early  planted  fields  are 
ditions  excellent  with  normal  plantings.  somewhat  wet  and  weedy. 
This  prospect  pertained  particularly  to  Pennsylvania's  outlook  generally  for 
the  southeastern  section  of  this  state.  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  this  date  is  very  good— 

The  central  section  reports  were  not  luxurious  growth  together  with  exces- 

as  DTomising  due  to  delayed  plantings.  sive  moisture  reported  m  many  sections 

Seed^ne^^^                kept"^  too'^long  for  might  easily  develop  a  blight  epidemic 

fiood  healthy,  vigorous  stands.  The  acre-  unless  spray  schedules  are  rigidly  ad - 

Ige  planted  and  to  be  planted  was  nor-  hered  to   and  dry  weather  conditions 

mal  but  will  require  a  longer  than  usual  prevail. 

season.  An  early  frost  can  easily  reduce  As  of  June  10  the  total  U.S.  commer- 

the    tonnage.    Early    planted    potatoes  cial  early  potato  crop  is  estimated  at  64,- 

show   exceptional   promise,   the   stands  255,000  bushels  compared  with  52,683,- 

are  good  and  are  showing  good  sub-  000  in  1944  and  the  10-year  average  of 

stantial  growth.  Northern  central  coun-  48,067,000.  Early  potato  statistics  show: 

ACRES ■ —PRODUCTION,  1000  Bu.— 

10-Yr.  AvG.  1944  1945  10-Yr.  Ave.  1944  1945 

Virginia                           .•■   47,020  37,700  35,300  6,881  3,820  4,751 

Eastern  Shore 9,430  7,800  7,300  1,463  694  1,132 

Maryland      6,080  5,400  5,700  864  594  712 

New    Jersey             47,180  61,000  61,000  8,496  7,930  11,850 

Total  (Summer  States)    128,960  132,500  130,900  20,502  15,996  22,284 

Total  (All  Early  States)    322,960  377,700  356,300  48,067  52,683  64,255 

' BVU^    H^  LAB£L 

Alarmed  Over  Food  Co-operatives  vs. 

Outlook  Dictatorship 

Farmers  are  becoming  alarmed  over  Jerry  Voorhis, 

the  food  outlook  as  a  result  of  the  re-  Congressman  from  California 

cent  unfavorable  growing  weather  ^°"s                            ..       ^^ 

Organizations  at  a  meeting  on  May  'T  believe  the  Cooperative  Movement 
24,  appealed  to  the  War  Food  Admin-  -^  democracy  in  practice,  the  antithesis 
istration  in  Washington  urging  an  early  dictatorship,  monopoly  power,  and 
invp<;tiffation  of  crop  losses  in  the  state  '^^  «axvt«vw  o  ,,,,  *  ^„ 
and  an  ad^ii^stm^^^^  prices  under  the  the  rule  of  force.  The  more  cooperators 
disaster  clause  of  OPA.  Under  this  there  are,  the  broader  the  base  of  own- 
clause  the  OPA  is  required  to  make  ership,  the  closer  we  come  to  identify- 
ceiling  price  adjustments  for  oxov  losses  economic  initiative  and  activi- 
M^^ll    ^'''"'                       hurricane,  J^  ^^  ^he  people  with  the  general  wel- 

Re'ports  furnished  by  the  boards  in-  fare  of  the  whole  nation.  Cooperation  is 
dicate  that  the  fruit  and  potato  crops  ^^  definition  the  opposite  of  conflict,  the 
had  been  seriously  reduced  by  frost  and  ^  pogit^  ^f  war.  The  Cooperative  Move- 
cold  weather.  The  ^"^^"^^^^^ ^^^"^^  "^/g".  ment  is,  therefore,  the  stuff  out  of  which 
chmery   was    also   reported   to   be  ^^  ^^. j^„ 

pecially  serious.  ^^^^ 


The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers  Assn 

Incorporated 

Williamsport,  Penna. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

J.  A.  Donaldson,  President— Emlenlon 
Ed  Fisher,  Vice-President— Coudersport 

CENTRAL   AREA 
M.  P.  Whilenight,  Bloomsburg 
Ed.  Fisher.  Coudersport 
Wm.  W.  Hayes,  Jersey  Shore 


WESTERN   AREA 

F.  L.  Dodd,  Columbus 

J.  A.  Donaldson,  Emlenlon 

Lester  J.  Lohr,  Boswell 


EASTERN  AREA 

P.  Daniel  Franlz,  Coplay 

J.  K.  Mast,  Elverson 

Hugh  McPherson,  Bridgelon 


Purposes— To  bring  together  for  mutual  co-operative  effort  and  service  all 
acencies^gaged  or  interested  in  the  production,  transportation,  marketing  and 
utmzatTon  of  lotatoes  and  the  general  promotion  and  advancement  of  the  potato 
industry  in  all  its  phases. 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 


Major  Activities 

An  Educational  Program  in  Production  and  Marketing. 

A  Youth  Movement  in  the  Promotion  and  Advancement  of  the  Potato  Industry. 
Maintenance  of  Camp  Potato  as  a  Recreational  and  Inspirational  Center  through 
the  Development  and  Proving  of  Better  Varieties  and  Practices. 
Sustain  an  Informed  Membership  through  Sufficient  Meetings  and  Timely  Re- 
minders through  the  Association's  Official  Organ,  The  Guide  Post. 

The  Annual  Membership  to  this  Association  is  $1.00,  which  includes  a  year's 

Subscription  to  The  Guide  Post. 


-B\.Ut: 
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ASSOCIATION  LIFE  MEMBERS 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Co-operative  Po- 
tato Growers'  Association,  it  was  de- 
cided to  issue  upon  request  Life  Mem- 
berships to  this  Association.  Potato 
growers  and  those  interested  in  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Potato 
Industry  will  be  entitled  to  this  mem- 
bership upon  application.  The  life  mem- 
bership fee  has  been  established  at  $10. 
Those  desiring  to  affiliate  themselves 
should  make  immediate  application  and 
forward  their  checks  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Suitable  certificates  will  be  issued 


within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  following  have  been  accepted 
into  the  Life  Membership  Club: 

J.  A.  Donaldson,  Emlenton 
William  W.  Hayes,  Jersey  Shore 
M.  P.  Whitenight,  Bloomsburg 
Frank  L.  Dodd,  Columbus 
Lester  J.  Lohr,  Boswell 
McPherson  Bros.,  Bridgeton 

Growers — now  is  your  opportunity. 
Get  a  Life  Membership  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Potato  Growers'  Association,  Inc., 
this  month. 
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-Notice  -  Notice- 


The  paper  bag  situation,  as  well  as 
all  types  of  containers,  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  ever  before.  Shortages  were 
avoided  last  marketing  season  because 
of  close  co-operation  between  growers. 
Association  managers  and  bag  manu- 
facturers. This  same  co-operation  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  again  this  sea- 
son if  all  demands  are  to  be  met. 

Advance  orders  for  paper  bags  to 
market  the  1945  potato  crop  are  now 
being  received.  Growers  are  urged  to 
estimate  their  early  season  needs  well 
in  advance  and  send  their  orders  with 
shipping  dates  to  this  office,  Pennsyl- 
vania Potato  Growers'  Association,  Inc., 
410  Campbell  Street,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Local  Inspectors'  numbers  will  be 
nrinted  upon  the  heel  of  15-pound  Blue 
Label  bags  in  lots  of  25,000  or  more  if 
suppliers  are  given  approximately  60 
days'  advance  notice. 

May  we  suggest  that  every  grower 
check  his  acreage,  his  crop  prospect  and 
his  marketing  plan  as  soon  as  possible- 
determine  his  earliest  need  and  write 
or  wire  the  above  office. 

C.  F.  H.  WuESTHOFF,  Secretary 


'%\,y^^- 


LABCL- 


Attention  ! 

BLUE   LABEL   INSPECTORS   AND 
GRADE   SUPERVISORS 

Notices  have  been  sent  to  all  holders 
of  official  grade  supervisors'  and  inspec- 
tors' stamps  numbering  from  1  to  SOU 
inclusive,  requesting  that  these  stamps 
be  returned  to  this  office,  410  Campbell 
Street,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  at  once,  for 
re-registering  and  reconditioning  with- 
out charge.  By  order  of  the  Association 
board  of  directors  all  old  stamps  num- 
bering 1  to  500  are  declared  VOID  and 
cannot  be  used  on  the  Association  s 
trade-marked  packages  during  the  1940- 
46  season. 

Send  your  Inspector's  Stamp  in  today. 
We  suggest  that  you  tear  off  the  rubber 
stamp  number,  insert  it  in  an  envelope 
properly  addressed  and  mail  to  us  at 
once  so  that  you  will  have  your  new 
stamp  in  good  time  before  our  and  your 
busy  sales  season  begins  again  in  ear- 
nest.—C.  F.  H.  WUESTHOFF,  Secretary. 


Co-ops  Increase  Buying 
Power,  Lower  Costs 

Farmer  co-operatives  have  increased 
the  buying  power  of  over  25,000,000 
people  who  live  on  more  than  Ave  and 
a  half  million  farms  in  the  nation.  They 
have  also  increased  the  buying  power 
of  many  millions  of  consumers  not  only 
through  lower  costs,  but  improved 
quality  and  increased  efficiency  in  the 
processing  and  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

The  co-operative  system  is  a  double 
barrelled  affair.  The  marketing  co-op 
gets  a  better  price  for  its  member  and 
the  purchasing  co-op  saves  him  money 
on  his  purchases.  Today  there  are  ap- 
proximately 10,300  farmer  coopera- 
tives financed  and  completely  owned 
and  operated  by  their  farmer  members. 

These  cooperatives  cover  the  entire 
range  of  farming— milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts, fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  tobacco, 
cotton,  grains  and  so  on.  Purchasing 
co-ops  are  expanding  every  day  to  cov- 
er almost  the  entire  field  of  purchas- 
ing. 

In  1944  these  10,330  American  farmer 
co-ops  did  a  business  of  $5,160,000,000. 
Marketing  co-ops  did  $4,430,000,000. 
More  than  half  of  the  nearly  5,000,000 
members  of  these  American  farm  co- 
ops are  now  members  through  their  re- 
spective organizations,  of  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Co-operatives. 

These  farmer  co-operatives  are  bring- 
ing more  and  more  benefits  to  the 
American  farm  home.  They  are  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  farm 
family  and  most  important  of  all,  they 
are  contributing  to  the  national  welfare 
by  making  it  possible  to  preserve  the 
family  owned  and  family  operated 
farm. 


•B\-U^- 
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!  Important ! 


I 


The  July  Guide  Post,  the  Marketing 
Issue,  will  announce  some  history  mak- 
ing information  effective  July  1st,  rela- 
tive to  the  assignment  and  reassign- 
ment of  duties  and  activities  of  offices 
and  officers  of  your  association.  Plans 
for  the  future  are  most  promising.— C. 
F.  H.  Wuesthoff,  Secretary. 
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Winner  of  State  F.  F.  A.  Public  Speaking  Contest 


DUSHORE,  Penna.,  June  22— Frank 
Brunosky  of  Lopez,  Pa.,  seventeen- 
year-old  senior  of  Dushore  High,  won 
first  place  in  the  State  F.F.A.  Public 
Speaking  Contest  held  at  State  College 
June  11,  1945. 


Frank  Brunosky 

In  March  of  this  year  Frank  won  the 
right,  at  Tunkhannock,  to  represent  the 
Sul-Wyco  area  in  the  state  contest,  and 
now  he  will  represent  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  Eastern  Regional  Con- 
test to  be  held  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
in  September. 

Having  chosen  the  topic  "Agriculture 
and  America's  Future,"  Frank  compiled 
his  own  address  and  ably  presented  it 
before  three  judges  at  State  College  to 
win  over  ten  other  contestants  entered 
from  all  over  the  state. 

With  the  keynote  "a  sound  economic 
system  based  on  a  fair  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  an  increased  opportunity  for 
America's  common  family  is  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  American  people," 
Dushore's  Future  Farmer  representa- 
tive elaborated  on  the  "barriers  to  suc- 
cess" in  and  the  "opportunities  offered 
by  agriculture,"  stating  that  a  sound  ag- 
ricultural system  is  the  basis  of  a  sound 
democratic  government.  He  stated  that 
surpluses,  the  tenancy  situation  and 
soil  erosion  are  the  three  major  prob- 
lems facing  agriculture  and  stressed 
their  seriousness.  Their  solution,  the 
seventeen-year-old  orator  pointed  out, 
"is  totally  dependent  on  us"  .  .  .  "within 
us  lies  the  power  to  make  our  govern- 
ment a  great  government  of  a  great 
nation  by  giving  it  the  firm  support  of 
a  sound  agriculture."  He  very  appro- 
priately brought  his  oration  to  a  climax 
with  the  following  avowal  of  resolution 
and  faith:  "My  friends,  as  I  survey  the 
broadened  frontier  before  us,  as  I  look 
out  upon  the  vast  fields  where  work  is 
yet  to  be  done,  I  can  only  feel  a  firm 
resolution  that  we  can  and  will  make 
this  country  of  ours  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live;  and  in  my  own  heart  I 


am  inspired  by  an  ever-increasing  faith 
in  America— a  faith  which  the  Future 
Farmer  Creed  well  expresses:  7  be- 
lieve in  the  future  of  farming,  in  the 
promise  of  better  days  through  better 
ways  and  that  rural  America  can  and 
will  hold  true  to  the  best  traditions  in 
our  national  life'." 

The  boys  were  judged  on  manuscript, 
voice,  general  appearance,  stage  pres- 
ence and  defense.  Runner-up  was  Gene 
Love  of  West  Fallonfield  Twp.  High, 
Cochranville,  finalist  in  the  Chester- 
Delaware  area;  Adam  Henritzy,  Em- 
maus  High,  Montgomery-Bucks-Lehigh 
entry,  was  third  place  winner. 

Frank  Brunosky  came  to  Dushore 
this  past  year  for  his  fourth  year  high 
and  became  an  ardent  Future  Farmer 
of  America  member  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Donald  T.  Green,  Supervisor  of 
V9cational  Agriculture.  Should  Frank 
win  the  regional  contest  in  New  Jersey 
this  fall,  he  will  be  slated  for  the  na- 
tional contest  in  Kansas  City  where  the 
winner  will  speak  over  a  nation-wide 
radio  hook-up. 


DETECTO-GRAM 


POTATO 
bagging 
SCALE 


From  modern  industry  to  today's 
potato  bagging  set-up — 

THE  DETECTO-GRAM 

brings  speed,  accuracy  and  labor 
saving  methods. 

JACK  S.  GRIMISON 

116  W.  OakdaleAve. 

Glenside,  Penna. 
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A  TEN-POINT  PROGRAM 
FOR  COOPERATIVES 


The  challenge  confronting  farmer  co- 
operatives was  never  greater  than  today 
nor  the  need  greater  than  it  will  doubt- 
less be  in  the  postwar  period.  If  Ameri- 
ca is  to  achieve  a  sound  rural  economy 
based  on  maximum  farmer  self-help, 
farmers  must  strive  to  strengthen  their 
co-operative  organizations  from  the 
grassroots  to  the  top. 

1.  Farmer  co-operatives  must  work 
for  the  general  welfare — must  have  a 
positive  program. 

2.  Farmer  co-operatives  must  con- 
tinue to  be  pace  setters  in  efficiency, 
fair  pricing,  promoting  high  standards, 
proper  grading,  and  honest  weights. 

3.  Farmer  co-operatives  must  assume 
civic  responsibility  at  least  comparable 
to  that  assumed  by  other  business  or- 
ganizations. 

4.  Co-operatives  must  serve  the  farm- 


er owners  and  not  management. 

5.  Farmer  co-operatives  must  act 
within  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  the  law. 

6.  Farmer  co-operatives  must  main- 
tain democratic  processes  in  practice  as 
well  as  in  theory. 

7.  Farmer  co-operatives  must  work 
out  harmonious  relations  with  business, 
labor  and  other  kinds  of  co-operatives. 

8.  Farmer  co-operatives  must  pro- 
mote further  research  dealing  with 
methods  and  principles. 

9.  Farmer  co-operatives  must  do  a 
more  effective  job  of  training  managers. 

10.  Farmer  co-operatives  must  ever- 
lastingly teach  the  sound  principles  of 
co-operation. — John  H.  Davis,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Co-operatives. 


ARE  YOU  IN  STEP  WITH  THE  TIMES? 

Modern  Merchandising  Practice  Requires 

Clean  —  Attractive  —  Branded 

Paper  Bags  for  Potatoes 


Provide  the  Maximum  'Tye  Appeal'' 
"Good  Potatoes  Deserve  Good  Bags" 

HAMMOND  BAG  E  PAPEB  CO. 

WELLSBURG,  W.  VA. 
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CHAMPION  POTATO  DI 

Used  by  the  best 

Potato  Growers  in  Pennsylvania 

One  and  Two  Rows  Available 


See  them  at  your  dealers. 


Aluminum  Potato  Scoops 

Trescott  Peach  Graders 

O.  K.  Champion  One  and  Two  Row  Potato  Diggers 

Boggs  Hand  and  Power  Potato  Graders 

Boggs  Potato  Binloaders  and  Sack  Elevators 

Trescott  Apple  Graders  and  Cleaners 

Vac-A-Way  Seed  and  Grain  Cleaners  and  Graders 

Conde  Milking  Machines 

J-M  Transite  Pipe  for  Agricultural  Purposes 

See  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to 

HAMILTON  &  COMPANY 

EPHRATA,  LANCASTER  COUNTY.  PENNSYLVANIA 

TELEPHONE  678  DISTRIBUTORS  P.  O.  BOX   178 

Penmu.  Delaware.  New  Jersey.  Virginia.  Norlh  Carolina.  Maryland.  D.  of  C. 


Irrigation  for  all  Crops  and  Orchards 


a 


"INSURE 

Crop  Production 
By  Irrigating 


"RMN" 

Where  and  When 
You  Want  It 


COMPLETE  PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 

Champion  Portable  Pipe  and  Valves 
Skinner  Revolving  Sprinklers — sand  proof 
Transite  Pressure  Pipe  for  underground  lines 

"RAIN-O-MATIC"  Portable  Power  Pumping  Units 

Sizes:  100  to  2,000  Gallons  Per  Minute 


SPECIALISTS   IN   IRRIGATION 

Hamilton  &  Company  has  designed  and  sold  Irrigation  Systems 
for  many  different  crops  grown  on  over  100,000  acres.  We  invite 
your  irrigation  problems  and  our  Irrigation  Engineering  Service 
is  always  available  to  you.  We  will  gladly  plan  your  complete 
Irrigation  System,  including  necessary  pipe,  valves,  fittings,  pump, 
sprinklers,  engine  or  mounted  portable  power  pumping  unit  and 
furnish  you  with  an  estimate.  Write  us  today. 


A   FEW  IRRIGATED   PRODUCTION   RESULTS: 

Potatoes  587  Bushels  per  acre. 

Dried  Tobacco  2512  Pounds  per  acre. 


Snap  Beans 
Tomatoes 
Peas 
Alfalfa 


7  Tons  per  acre. 
17  Tons  per  acre. 

4  Tons  per  acre. 

5  Cuttings  per  year. 


HAMILTON  jSc  COMPANY 

EPHRATA,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

TELEPHONE  678  DISTRIBUTORS  P.  O.  BOX  178 

Penna.,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  D.  of  C. 
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BEAN  POTATO  EQUIPMENT 


BEAN  TRACTOR  TRAILER  SPRAYERS  IN  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  ROW  SIZES 


We  are  building  all  the  sprayers  possible  from  the  materials  allo- 
cated by  the  War  Production  Board. 

BEAN  Sprayers  will  continue  to  be  built  from  the  best  materials 
and  with  the  best  workmanship.  BEAN  Sprayers  will  continue  to 
give  you  rapid,  economical  protection. 

We  will  build  for  1945  a  limited  number  of  BEAN  Rubber  Spool 
Potato  and  Onion  Graders  and  BEAN  Rubber  Roll  Potato  and 
Onion  Cleaners. 

After  Victory  watch  for  two  entirely  new  BEAN  Potato  Machines. 


John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 

(Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 


LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
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THE  1945  POTATO  BLOSSOM  QUEEN 

Will  Be  Chosen  and  Crowned  at  Our  Summer  Field  Day 


Sylvia  Hoober,  Lancaster  County  —  PENNSYLVANIA  1944  POTATO 
BLOSSOM  QUEEN  at  the  Joint  Marketing  Conference,  Harrisburg 


Plans  for  the  selection  and  corona- 
tion of  Pennsylvania's  1945  Potato  Blos- 
som Queen  to  represent  our  $35,000,000 
Potato  Industry  have  been  decided  upon 
and  are  hereby  officially  announced.  Ten 
young  ladies,  potato  growers'  daughters 
or  wives  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 
years,  are  being  urged  to  compete  for 
this  distinguished  honor.  These  young 
women  are  to  represent  Erie,  Lehigh, 
Somerset,  Cambria,  Warren,  Chester, 
Schuylkill,  Carbon,  Monroe  and  Lu- 
zerne counties  and  are  to  constitute  the 
"Court  of  Honor"  presided  over  by  Miss 
Sylvia  Hoober,  Pennsylvania's  1944 
Potato  Blossom  Queen,  of  Lancaster 
County.  Potter,  Columbia  and  Lancas- 
ter counties  are  to  be  eliminated  this 
year  since  these  counties  have  contri- 
buted a  queen  in  the  persons  of  Aola 
Howard  of  Potter,  Caroline  McHenry 
of  Columbia,  and  Sylvia  Hoober  of  Lan- 
caster, within  the  past  three  years. 

The  above  counties  have  been  singled 
out  for  this  particular  occasion  due  to 
the    fact    that    these    counties    ranked 


highest  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sale 
and  movement  of  Blue  Label  potatoes. 

Selection  and  coronation  proceedings 
under  the  direction  of  a  capable  com- 
mittee will  include  a  most  impressive 
and  appropriate  ceremony  giving  due 
honor  and  recognition  to  the  counties 
which  have  co-operated  so  splendidly 
in  the  movement  of  Pennsylvania's  Blue 
Label  potatoes. 

Five  judges  representing  co-opera- 
tive, distributive,  educational,  civic  and 
state  organizations  will  be  selected  to 
choose  from  the  "Court  of  Honor/'  the 
young  lady  most  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  personality,  voice,  comeli- 
ness, poise  and  ability  to  photograph 

well. 

The  annual  selection  and  coronation 
of  a  Potato  Blossom  Queen  has  become 
an  event  looked  forward  to  by  hundreds 
of  Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers  and 
persons  interested  in  the  development 
of  a  better  agriculture.  Its  contribution 
to  the  Potato  Industry  in  the  state  is 
Continued  on  page  twenty -one 
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BEAN  TRACTOR  TRAILER  SPRAYERS  IN  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  ROW  SIZES 


We  are  building  all  the  sprayers  possible  from  the  materials  allo- 
cated by  the  War  Production  Board. 

BEAN  Sprayers  will  continue  to  be  built  from  the  best  materials 
and  with  the  best  workmanship.  BEAN  Sprayers  will  continue  to 
give  you  rapid,  economical  protection. 

We  will  build  for  1945  a  limited  number  of  BEAN  Rubber  Spool 
Potato  and  Onion  Graders  and  BEAN  Rubber  Roll  Potato  and 
Onion  Cleaners. 

After  Victory  watch  for  two  entirely  new  BEAN  Potato  Machines. 

John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 

(Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
LANSING.  MICHIGAN 
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PACKAGING 


POTATOES   •  FERTILIZERS 
SOY  BEAN  PRODUCTS 


£<Lu,itaklaA  j^Qairij  Vutij  Ktaj^i  S&cki 


SINGLE  WALL 


DUPLEX 


TRIPLEX 


FOUR  WALL 


EQUITABtfS  "b««wr  thin  ev«r"  paper  shipping  ««cki  are  th«  ehoic*  of  America  i 
leading  packeri  of  chemieaU  and  produce.  Designed  to  assure  maximum  protection 
for  your  products.  You  will  be  proud,  too,  of  the  brilliant,  clear  cut  printing  on 
EQUITABLE  bags.  If  your  needs  require  it,  EQUITABLE'S  new  "Aquatite"  wet  strength 
kraft.  made  in  our  own  mills,  is  available. 

EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO. 

HortiierB  Plant:  4700  31st  flace,  \m%  Istaiid  (Mty  *  Seiitkern  f\mX  &  Paptr  Milts:  Oraagi,  Ttxai 


WAREHOUSES   IN: 

Alleoitown,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  III.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Columbus, 
duo,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Los  Angel«8,  Cal.,  Memphis 
Twm..  Pittsbuxvh,  Pa.,  Rocheater,  N.  Y.,  St  Lonia,  Mo.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Youngatown, 
Ohio. 
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The  1945  Potato 
Blossom  Queen — 

Continued  from  page  nineteen 

difficult  to  evaluate,  yet  hundreds  agree 
that  this  event  has  done  more  to  popu- 
larize, publicize  and  uplift  this  indus- 
try than  any  one  thing.  News  space, 
radio  time  and  public  appearances  with 
our  Blossom  Queen  as  the  central  theme 
lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  an  occasion 
well  worth  the  time  and  effort  spent. 


News  reporters,  commentators  and  co- 
operative and  distribution  leaders  admit 
that  the  industry  profits  no  end. 

Counties  listed  above  are  taking  this 
project  seriously  and  are  busily  en- 
gaged, even  now,  in  selecting  their  1945 
hopee  It  is  not  only  an  honor  to  them 
but  a  distinct  opportunity  to  do  their 
bit  toward  placing  the  Potato  Industry 
before  the  public  in  a  most  pleasing, 
effective  and  graphic  way.  More  will  be 
printed  in  the  next  issue  of  the  GUIDE 
POST  concerning  the  progress  of  county 
selections. 
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Caroline  McHenry,  Colum- 
bia County,  Pennsylvania's 
1S43  Potato  Blossom  Queen 
at  the  Joinl  Marketing  Con- 
ference, Harrisburg. 
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^^CAMP  POTATO"  FIELD  DAY 


Potato  Growers'  Field  Day  at  Camp 
Potato,  Potter  County,  has  been  tenta- 
tively set  for  August  15th.  Make  your 
plans  to  attend  this  event  which  will 
combine  business  and  pleasure  with 
emphasis  upon  the  former  for  we  are 
still  in  the  throes  of  a  serious  war  and 


just  as  serious  a  food  crisis.  Potato  pro- 
duction and  distribution  will  occupy  a 
greater  portion  of  Field  Day,  while  the 
selection  and  crowning  of  the  1945  Blos- 
som Queen  together  with  an  extensive 
dramatization  of  potato  activities  will 
be  perhaps  secondary. 
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FOUR  WALL 


EQUITABLE'S  "beHw  than  ever"  paper  shipping  tacks  are  the  choice  of  America's 
leading  packers  of  chemicals  and  produce.  Designed  fo  assure  maximum  profection 
for  your  products.  You  will  be  proud.  »oo,  of  the  brilliant,  clear  cut  printing  on 
EQUITABLE  bags.  If  your  needs  require  it,  EQUITABLE'S  new  "Aquatite"  wet  strength 
kraft,   made  in  our  own  mills,  is  available.  j 

EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO. 

Hortkern  Plant:  4700  31st  Place,  Long  Islaiid  l^ty  •  Soutlief n  Plant  &  Paper  Milts:  Qrangt,  Texas 


WAREHOUSES   IN: 

Allentown,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Columbiis, 
Ohio,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Memphis 
Twin..  PitUbnrsrh,  Pa.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  St  LouiA,  Mo.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Youngstown. 
Ohio. 
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Contoured  Acres  Grow  More 


Contour  cultivation  is  basic  conser- 
vation farming,  essential  to  increased 
production  for  war  today  and  the 
preservation  of  America's  soil  for  the 
farmers  of  tomorrow,  says  the  War 
Food  Administration. 

Contouring  cuts  down  erosion  by 
preventing  water  from  carrying  off  the 
soil.  It  increases  acre-yields  of  crops, 
maintains  their  quality  by  holding  the 
fertile  topsoil  in  place,  and  increases 
the  moisture  content  of  the  land. 
Combined  with  other  practices,  it  adds 
to  their  effectiveness. 

Contour    farming    means    plowing, 
harrowing,   planting,    cultivating,   and 
harvesting  on  the  level  rather  than  up 
and  down  the  slope — around  the  hill 
rather   than    over   it.     The   furrowed 
ridges    slow    down   the   movement   of 
water  off  the  field,  allowing  more  mois- 
ture   to    soak    into    the    ground,    and 
stopping  the  soil  from  being  washed 
down  to  lower  levels.    When  contour- 
ing cuts  the  speed  of  the  water  run-off 
in  half,  for  example,  its  capacity  for 
carrying  soil  drops  abcmt  75  percent, 
according  to   WFA   reports.     In   con- 
trolled tests  covering  a  7-year  period, 
land  cultivated  up  and  down  hill  lost 
almost  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
soil  per  acre  as  land  farmed  on  the 
contour. 

Contouring  has  many  variations  such 
as  contoured  intertilled  crops,  contour 
strip-cropping,  contour  seeding  of 
Bmall  grain  crops,  and  contouring  for 
water  conservation.  But  WFA  points 
out  that  the  basic  principle  is  the 
same — working  across  the  slope  in- 
stead of  paralleling  it.  Assistance  in 
carrying  out  these  and  other  contour 
practices  is  available  to  farmers  under 


the     conservation    program     adminis- 
tered by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Agency. 

Type  of  soil  and  steepness  of  slope 
both  influence  the  retaining  capacity 
of  contour  furrows,  says  WFA.  Con- 
touring may  be  all  that  is  required  to 
control  erosion  on  land  with  open, 
porous  soil,  easy  slopes,  or  where 
rainfall  is  gentle.  Under  less  advan- 
tageous conditions,  additional  prac- 
tices such  as  terracing,  cover  crops, 
and  sod  waterways  may  be  required 
to  achieve  the  best  results. 

Conservation  of  moisture,  soil,  and 

plant  nutrients  through  contouring  has 

had  a  notable  effect  on  acre-yield  of 

crops,  says    WFA.     In    specific    areas 

startling  increases  were  reported,  such 

as  23  bushels  more  com  an  acre  in 

Iowa,  an  increase  of  6.2  bushels  per 

acre  of  soybeans  in  Illinois,  44  more 

bushels  of  potatoes  an  acre   in  New 

York,  an  increase  of  4  bushels  of  wheat 

per  acre  in  the  Great  Plains,  and  29 

pounds    more    cotton   per   contoured 

acre  in  Texas. 

Most  of  the  farmers  who  have  been 
using  the  contour  method  of  handling 
their    crops    report    that    it    calls    for 
less  fuel,  less  power,  and  less  work 
than   going  up   and   down  the   slope. 
I  Experience  has  shown  that  on  an  8- 
percent  slope  a  farmer  can  plow  10 
percent  more  land  on  the  contour  in 
a  given  period,  and  that  he  will  use 
10  percent  less  tractor  fuel  acre  for 
acre.    In  Illinois  it  was  reported  that 
costs  had  been  reduced  as  much  as  95 
cents  an  acre  for  man  labor,  25  cents 
an  acre  for  horse  and  machinery  ex- 
pense, and  72  cents  an  acre  for  total 
farm  expenses,  compared  with  coBle  .on 
uncontoured  farms. 


Exact  Weight  Scales 

for  Consumer  Bag  Packaging  . . . 

Filling  and  weighing  potato  consumer  bags  can  be  easy  or 
hard  according  to  how  you  work.  If  you  use  EXACT  WEIGHT 
Potato  sacking  scales  it's  easy  •  . .  it's  accurate  .  .  .  it's  profit- 
able. Model  708-P  (illustrated)  is  expressly  built  for  the  potato 

packer.  Hundreds  of  these 
EXACT  WEIGHT  Scales 
are  in  use  in  all  the  large 
potato  producing  areas  of 
the  United  States.  Users 
of  these  scales  say  they 
do  the  work  with  speed 
and  accuracy.  Some 
Pennsylvania  Growers 
already  are  using  these 
scales  .  .  .  more  of  them 
should.  Write  for  full 
details  and  apply  for  your 
priority  promptly.  Be 
ready  for  the  crop  this 
year. 

EXACT   WEIGHT   Scale   Model   708^— Features:    Special 

commodity  holder,  tilted  and  equipped  with  guard  to  hold  *       •       • 

bags  .  .  .  dial  6"  wide,  1  lb.  overweight  and  underweight  by 

4  oz.  graduations  and  in  direct  line  of  operator  s  vision  .  .  . 

nonbreakable  dial  glass  .      .  short  platter  fall  for  speed  of 

operation  .  .  .  Capacity  to  15  pounds. 


"Safes  and 

Service 

from 

Coast 

to 
Coas€^ 


THE  EXACT  WEIGHT  SCALE  COMPANY 

712  W.  Fifth  Ave.,  COLUMBUS  8,  OHIO 
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Legume  Seed  Scarce 


Payment  of  $3.50  an  acre  for  har- 
vesting clover  and  alfalfa  seed  this 
summer  is  being  offered  farmers  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency.  Concerted  Nation-wide  effort 
to  encourage  legume  seed  production 
to  meet  national  and  world  needs  is 
made  possible  by  a  special  appropria- 
tion of  Congress. 

Meeting  war's  enormous  demands 
for  food  and  fiber  has  placed  a  terrific 
strain  on  the  land.  As  a  result,  special 
soil-building  efforts  must  be  made  in 
the  farm  areas  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  war-torn  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  to  restore  and  main- 
tain soil  fertility.  Legume  seed  is 
especially  needed  in  this  effort. 

Estimates  indicate  that  in  European 
liberated  countries  alone  at  least  20 
million  pounds  of  red  clover  seed  will 
be  needed,  as  well  as  5  million  pounds 
of  alfalfa  seed  and  3  million  pounds 
of  alsike  seed. 

All  farmers  who,  in  1945,  can  pos- 
sibly harvest  any  of  the  legume  seeds 
required  to  supply  their  own  or  their 
neighbor's  needs,  will  be  helping  to 
meet  this  increased  demand,  says  A.  W, 
Manchester,  Northeast  AAA  Director. 
Seed  growers  can  get  details  of  the 
seed  program  from  their  county  AAA 
office. 
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New"  Secretary  of  Agricullure 
Likely  "Food  Czar" 
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llinton  P.  Anderson,  Representative 
in  Congress  from  New  Mexico,  will  suc- 
ceed Claude  R.  Wickard  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  July  1. 

The  new  secretary  knows  about  big 
scale  farming  in  the  west  because  he 
has  an  800-acre  irrigated  farm  near 
Albuquerque  with  a  herd  of  135  milk 
cows  and  other  dairy  animals.  He  also 
owns  a  640-acre  farm  near  Mitchell, 
South  Dakota.  His  New  Mexico  ranch 
is  called  the  Lazy  V  Cross.  In  addition 
to  cows  he  has  300  head  of  Rambouillet 
sheep,  450  acres  in  alfalfa.  His  interest 
in  food  production  brought  him  the 
chairmanship  of  a  special  House  food 
investigating  committee.  In  this  posi- 
tion Mr.  Anderson  has  been  very  criti- 
cal of  the  red  tape  and  unnecessary 
confusion  that  has  resulted  in  food 
shortages.  It  is  probably  this  interest 
in  the  food  situation  that  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  him  the  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He 
has  long  been  a  close  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Mr.  Anderson  came  to  Congress  four 
years  ago.  His  career  prior  to  that  time 
included:  founder  and  president  of  the 
Mountain  States  Mutual  Casualty  Com- 
pany; president  of  Rotary  International 
(1932-33);  State  Treasurer  of  New 
Mexico  (1933-34);  administrator  of 
State  Relief  and  field  representative  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration (1935-36);  chairman  and  exe- 
cutive director,  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Commission  of  New  Mexico 
(1936-38) ;  managing  director,  Coronado 
Exposition  Commission  (1939-40).  Dur- 
ing his  second  term  in  Congress,  he  was 
elected  to  the  important  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  married  and  has  two 
children,  a  boy,  Sherburne,  20,  who  is 
a  corporal  in  the  Army,  and  a  girl, 
Nancy,  15,  who  attends  Mt.  Vernon 
Seminary   in  Washington. 

Secretary  John  H.  Davis  and  other 
representatives  of  the  National  Council 
of  Farmer  Co-operatives  met  with  the 
prospective  Secretary  on  May  30  and 
were  impressed  with  his  understanding 
of  the  food  situation  and  his  interest  in 
and  knowledge  of  farmer  co-operatives. 
Mr.  Anderson  expressed  a  desire  to 
work  with  co-operative  representatives 
in  bringing  a  healthy  agricultural  eco- 
nomy after  the  war. 
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The  New  Soil  Conservation  Law 

Early  Action  Expected 


Early  action  to  put  into  operation 
Pennsylvania's  new  soil  conservation 
law  has  been  assured  by  Miles  Horst, 
state  secretary  of  agriculture  and  chair- 
man of  the  newly  appointed  State  Soil 
Conservation  Commission. 

As  provided  by  the  act,  the  Commis- 
sion membership,  in  addition  to  Secre- 
tary Horst,  includes  James  A.  Kell,  sec- 
retary of  forests  and  waters;  Dr.  S.  W. 
Fletcher,  dean  of  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture at  The  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, and  the  following  farmers  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  from  six  nom- 
inees submitted  by  the  State  Council  of 
Farm  Organizations. 

Frank  W.  Gorham,  Wysox,  Bradford 
County,  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Council  of  Farm 
Organizations;  H.  E.  Roper,  Kirkwood, 
Lancaster  County,  president  of  the  State 
Soil  Conservation  Association;  and  E. 
M.  Shaulis,  Holsopple,  Somerset  Coun- 
ty, president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

The  new  act  provides  for  the  volun- 
tary establishment  of  county  soil  con- 
servation districts  where  boards  of 
county  commissioners  pass  a  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect  as  a  result  of  desire 
expressed  by  farm  land  owners  of  the 


county.  Such  districts  will  operate  un- 
der a  county  soil  conservation  board  of 
five,  including  one  member  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners.  The  other 
four  are  chosen  by  the  county  com- 
missioners from  at  least  eight  farmers 
nominated  by  delegates  appointed  for 
the  purpose  by  agricultural  organiza- 
tions of  the  county.  This  county  board 
elects  its  own  chairman. 

Directed  toward  conservation  of  soil 
and  soil  resources  through  control  and 
prevention  of  soil  erosion,  the  new  act 
has  no  compulsory  features  whatever. 
It  repeals  the  act  of  1937  which  farmers 
generally  have  misunderstood,  many 
declaring  it  too  cumbersome  and  not 
workable.  However,  Secretary  Horst 
pointed  out  that  all  existing  soil  con- 
servation districts  will  continue  under 
the  old  law  until  reorganization  can  be 
completed  under  the  Act  of  1945.  Pres- 
ent districts  are  located  in  parts  of 
York,  Lancaster,  Franklin,  Northum- 
berland, and  Indiana  counties,  and  all 
of  Clarion  County. 

Secretary  Horst  said  the  county  com- 
missioners and  farm  organizations  will 
be  supplied  with  information  on  the 
new  act  in  the  near  future. 


SPRAY  and  DUST 

with 

MILLARD  MODERN  LIMES 

Rotary  Kiln  Products 
Crop  Protection  -  Service  -  Reasonable  Cost 

H.  E.  MILLARD 

Phone  7-3231  AnnvlUe.  Pa. 
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MEMBERSHIPS— NEW  AND  RENEWALS 


Since  Last  Issue  of  The  Guide  Post 
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Raymond  A.  Kennedy,  Tioga 

C.  A.  McFeaters,  Dauphin 

David  H.  Slinger,  Wisconsin 

John  W.  Oliver,  Ohio 

J.  Walter  Learn,  Sullivan 

Palmer  Chitester,  Potter 

A.  H.  Shaub,  York 

Raymond  Westrick,  Cambria 

A,  G.  Sperry,  Ohio 

Walter  E.  Barnhart,  York 

Harvey  W.  Muth,  Lehigh 

O.  D.  Coon,  Lackawanna 

W.  E.  Eshelman,  Schuylkill 

Lloyd  R.  Bose,  York 

J.  M.  Stehr,  Schuylkill 

Albert  Zeger,  Franklin 

H.  O.  Elliot,  Butler 

Alex  Krupa,  Lehigh 

Walter  C.  Herman,  Northampton 

Wilford  R.  Mills,  Centre 

Ross  H.  Lowe,  York 

James  W.  Wetzel,  Schuylkill 

Albert  F.  Smith,  Carbon 

Harry  H.  Peters,  Columbia 

Arthur  S.  Young,  Lancaster 

Vine  L.  English,  Tioga 

Abner  Troyer,  Ohio 

Chas.  A.  Holtz,  Cambria 

Ivan  Faylor  &  Sons,  Ohio 

Richard  Haskins,  Potter 

Ralph  H.  Hain,  York 

Lloyd  R.  Baker,  Potter 

Clark  Zimmerman,  Berks 

Archie  E.  S.  Grammes,  Lehigh 

Elmer  K.  Landis,  Lancaster 

Henry  Wedde,  Schuylkill 

Chas.  M.  Allison,  Allegheny 

John  H.  Richter,  Dauphin 

Herden  D.  Moyer,  Lehigh 

H.  E.  Rupp,  Ohio 

Oscar  Swaney,  Crawford 

A.  J.  Henninger,  Lehigh 

Joseph  Hartman,  York 

Park  Speicher,  Somerset 

Victor  C.  Geiger,  Lehigh 

Harry  A.  Stine,  Columbia 

Steward  M.  Shupp,  Monroe 

Lewis  Dieffenbach,  Sullivan 

Marvin  S.  Kistler,  Lehigh 

Wm.  J.  D.  Heintzelman,  Lehigh 

Paul  R.  Muse,  Lehigh 

Albert  S.  Herman,  Northampton 

Chas.  B.  Patton,  Lawrence 

Neil  S.  Harrison,  Columbia 

William  Naugle,  Luzerne 


LAM£l 

William  H.  Shupp,  Monroe 
Chas.  E.  Scott,  Lycoming 
John  Mantz,  Lycoming 
L.  M.  Horner,  Somerset 
Earl  Sappington,  Texas 
Howard  M.  Schultz,  Berks 
Laurence  R.  Ritter,  Chester 
Frank  Beishline,  Columbia 
George  Mann,  Northampton 
Mark  Flory,  Northampton 
Charles  S.  Smith,  Northampton 
Heber  Trach,  Northampton 
Claud  Silfies,  Northampton 

E.  J.  Hughes,  Cambria 
Fred  P.  Fisher,  Venango 
Andrew  Wood,  Allegheny 
Switzgabel  Bros.,  Monroe 
Grant  E.  Diehl,  Carbon 

F.  O.  Schadel,  Schuylkill 
George  H.  Honaberger,  Columbia 
Felix  Masser,  Northumberland 
Peter  Lieb,  Cambria 

John  Cizek,  Potter 
John  P.  Hoover,  Cambria 
I.  L.  Brown  &  Son,  Clarion 
Jacob  J.  Werner,  York 
Earl  Ott,  Northampton 
Dr.  E.  J.  Balliet,  Northampton 
Frank  Flick,  Northampton 
George  Dewalt,  Northampton 
Jacob  L.  Ernest,  Northampton 
John  P.  Remaley,  Lehigh 
George  Ramm,  Clinton 
H.  F.  Diehl,  Schuylkill 
J.  A.  Donaldson,  Venango 
Lester  Lohr,  Somerset 
F.  L.  Dodd,  Warren 
Howard  G.  Allen,  York 
Fred  Munro,  Clinton 
Burton  Thomas,  Somerset 
William  W.  Hayes,  Lycoming 
McPherson  Brothers,  York 
M.  P.  Whitenight,  Columbia 


Symbol  of 


QUALITY 

FARM  SUPPLIES 


Seed  -  Feed  -  Fertilizer 
Spray  Materials  and  Dusts 
Petroleum  Products 
Miscellaneous   Farm   Supplies 


For  Sale 

No.  31  Disc  plow  4  Furrow 
(Cockshutt)  almost  like  new. 

Beck  &  Beck 

Liberty,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  BUREAU 
COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 


3607  Derry  Street 


Harrisburg,  Penna. 


Owned  By  Pennsylvania  Farmers  Whom  It  Serves 
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HIGH  VELOCITY 


SPRAYERS  AND  DUSTERS 

Death  to  Pests  and  Fungi! 


COMPLETE  PROTECTION  .  .  atLowCost 

Farquhar  Iron  Age  dependability  turns  your  dusting  or  spraying 
into  a  money  making  necessity.  These  plant  protection  tools  are 
built  to  deliver  high  velocity  dust  or  spray  and  do  it  season  after 
season  with  reliable  trouble-free  operation  that  makes  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss. 


IRON  AGE  SPRAYERS 

1.  The  "Victory"  pump,  heart  of  the 
sprayer,  provides  working  pres- 
sures of  500  to  1,000  lbs.  auto- 
matically maintained. 

2.  Pump  valve,  plunger  assembly, 
suction  strainer,  and  other  parts 
are  easily  removed  without  tear- 
ing down. 

3.  Compact,  flexible,  extremely  mo- 
bile— there  are  Farquhar  Iron  Age 
streamlined  models  with  adjust- 
able under-clearance  for  all  types 
of  row  crop  use  and  models  for 
orchard  and  grove. 

4.  Iron  Age  Sprayers  are  convertible 
for  all  spraying  purposes. 


IRON  AGE  DUSTERS 

1.  Exclusive  Iron  Age  air  foil  dis- 
tributor assures  equal  dust  de- 
livery through  each  nozzle. 

2.  High  velocity  blower  provides 
complete  coverage  from  all  angles. 

3.  Sturdy,  flexible  and  efficient  de- 
sign .  .  .  inexpensive  to  own  and 
operate. 

4.  There's  an  Iron  Age  model  Duster 
for  every  dusting  purpose. 


Get  the  complete  story  of  Iron 
Age  crop  protection.  Write 
today  for  a  sprayer  or  duster 
catalog. 


,  ^'^^etOC  and  ^p/uuf  tfu  IRON  AGE  Olhiy. 


A. B. FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  YORK,  PA 


3402  Duke  St. 


York,  Pa. 
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Sky-View— CAMP  POTATO 
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OLIVER  **Clefrac" 

•  •  •  the   ONLY  crawler  tractor 

built    specifically  for   row   cro 


.-M 


You  get  a  tractor  that  fits  your  farming 
operations— plus  all  the  advantages  of 
crawler-type  construction— when  you 
choose  an  Oliver  "Cletrac." 

This  Model  HG-68,  for  instance,  has 
a  center-to-center  track  width  of  68 
inches,  and  a  full  clearance  of  20  inches. 
In  addition,  its  clean-cut  design  affords 
ample  visibility  for  guiding  mounted 
implements  along  crop  rows. 

Quick  Dodge  —  Easy  Steering 

Oliver  "Cletrac's"  exclusive  Tru-Trac- 
tion  principle— cof/trolle^  differetitial 
steerwg— transmits  equal  power  to 
both  tracks  at  the  same  time— all  the 
time.  No  swerve  or  drift  from  the  line 
of  travel.  Steering  is  always  the  same, 
uphill  and  downhill. 

Produced  in  limited  numbers  for  es- 
sential agricultural  uses,  various  types 


OLIV 


PS 

and  sizes  of  Oliver  "Cletracs"  are  now 
available.  Your  local  Oliver  '*Cletrac" 
dealer  will  be  happy  to  help  you  get 
one.  The  OLIVER  Corporation,  400 
West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  111. 

READ  THESE  FREE  BOOKLETS 

Whatever  the  job,  there's  an  Oliver  "Cletrac"  to 
handle  it  — from  the  Model  HG  to  the  mighty 
Model  B.  For  complete  information  fill  in  the  cou- 
pon and  mail  today. 


I 


The  OLIVER  Corporation 

400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

u  J^'t5"!/^"^.  T^  ^"''®'  "Cletrac"  booklets  on  Model 
HG  D,  Model  A  D,  Model  B  D,  "365  Days"  D. 
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C.  F.  H.  WUESTHOFF 

Secretary -Treasurer 

410  Campbell  Street 

WiLLIAMSPORT,  Pa. 
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Sales  Office 
P.  DANIEL  FRANTZ 

Sales  Manager 

720  N.  Eighth  Street 

Allentown,  Pa. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

DR.  E.  L.  NIXON.  Agricultural  Counselor. 
Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council 


A  trip  over  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
State  in  mid  July  reveals  that  the  po- 
tato crop  is  a  week  or  two  ahead  of 
schedule,  and  the  best  prospects  for  a 
crop  from  the  standpomt  of  vigor, 
growth  and  care  in  twenty  years. 

Views 

The  crop  is  not  made  yet  and  "there 
is  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the 
lip."  Since  this  trip  there  have  been 
several  enormous  rains  —  blight  has 
been  found  in  a  dozen  counties.  It  is 
starting  out  in  epidemic  proportions. 
Nothing  will  check  it  now  in  unsprayed 
or  poorly  sprayed  fields  but  dry 
weather. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  sixty 
per  cent  of  Pennsylvania's  potato  acre- 
age is  still  not  sprayed. 

News 

A  still  more  recent  trip  over  the  en- 
tire western  two-thirds  of  the  state  re- 
veals that  the  stand  is  below  normal. 
Many  large  areas  have  been  replanted 
and  many  others  would  be  more  profit- 
able if  they  were. 

Just  one  day's  difference  in  planting 
—all  other  conditions  the  same— made 


the  difference  between  a  stand  and  no 

stand. 

Only  the  Butler  County  area  was 
bordering  on  the  "too  dry"  side.  Potter 
is  wet,  Erie  just  right.  Somerset  ]ust 
right  following  too  much  wet.  Late 
blight  found  in  all  of  these  areas  and 
Clarion,  Centre  and  Clinton  in  addition. 

Views 

Potato  growers  must  be  the  world's 
greatest  gamblers.  Joe  Fisher  says  it 
costs  $100.00  just  to  plant  an  acre— then 
they  don't  come  up  and  if  they  do  they 
may  blight  if  it  is  wet.  If  you  spray 
your  head  off  and  control  blight  then 
they  may  have  hollow  heart.  Then,  too, 
remember  when  we  sold  them— two 
pe<:ks  for  34c. 

News 

There  are  a  lot  of  mighty  fine  potato 
fields  all  through  the  western  two- 
thirds  of  the  state,  also.  In  spite  of  the 
weather,  which  we  can't  help,  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  mighty  fine  crops  dug 
—for  isn't  it  a  fact  that  Pennsylvania 
has  over  two  thousand  official  4UU 
bushel  growers?  All  of  them  have  not 
lost  their  cunning. 
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Men  whom  I  interviewed  or  traveled 
with  and  received  a  lot  of  inspiration 
from  so  far  in  July  (up  to  the  20th)  are, 
J.  K.  Mast  and  Jess  Stoltfus  spraying  in 
the  mud— but  spraying;  Joseph  Trainer 
and  Steve  Westrick;  B.  A.  Rockwell, 
Harrison  Nolt;  Ed.  Fisher,  Walter  and 
Dick  Sarginger  and  Don  Stearn.  A.  C. 
Ramseyer,  Ivan  Miller,  Frank  Dodd,  P. 
D.  Frantz,  Max  Hindman  W.  C.  West- 
cott,  Lester  Lohr,  Frank  Fisher,  Dwight 
Griffith,  Joe  Fisher,  Rev.  Kibach,  Rev. 
John  Howes,  Dick  Campbell,  Fred  W. 
Johnson,  Carter  Schaub;  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Lock  Haven,  then  finally  con- 
ferred with  C.  F.  H.  Wuesthoff  our  as- 
sociations secretary  at  State  College  to 
•  assist  in  "setting  up"  this  issue  of  the 
Guide  Post. 

Views 

Some  of  these  men  marveled  at  the 
scenic  beauty  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
enormous  expanse  of  unimproved  agri- 
cultural land— true  acres  of  diamonds. 

The  proposition  of  another  all  Penn- 
sylvania Bus  Tour  in  chartered  Grey- 
hounds following  the  war  was  up  for 
discussion— all  in  the  spirit  that  Penn- 
sylvania is  a  land  of  new  beginnings 
where  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  future 
are  rooted  in  the  soil— the  only  per- 
manent corner  stone  to  our  continued 
industrial  ''empire."  This  cannot  be 
envisioned  by  old  men  in  their  dotage 
or  those  retired  on  social  security.  It 
requires  guts  and  hard  work,  and  no 
more  of  a  gambling  chance  than  the 
potato  grower  experiences  annually. 

Too  many  ''leaders"  in  Pennsylvania 
see  the  ghost  towns  which  grew  rich 
two  generations  ago  through  the  un- 
couth robbery  of  forests,  mines  and 
soil  exploitations.  With  these  almost 
exhausted  the  "leaders"  ponder  whether 
to  let  them  rest  in  leafy  quiet  to  be- 
conie  hunting  and  fishing  grounds— the 
path  of  least  resistance — or  living  cities 
which  requires  vision,  courage  and 
hard  work. 

It  is  easier  to  say  "Go  west  or  go 
south  young  man." 

.  There  is  but  one  to.  ic  for  the  sick 
industrial  areas  and  that  is  to  co- 
ordinate business  and  agriculture  into 
a  working  team. 

"For  the  nation  that  forgets  me  (Agri- 
culture) m  that  hour  her  doom  is  sealed. 
By  a  judgment  as  from  heaven  that  can 
never  be  repealed." 


A  Potato  Picking  Contest 


Mahlon  King—An  Unchallenged 


Potato  picking  has  become  a  neces- 
sary and  most  important  task  of  all 
potato  growers.  The  efficiency  with 
which  this  job  is  done  depends  upon 
individuals  interested  in  doing  some  of 
the  "work  of  the  world"  well.  There 
are  ways  to  do  this  work  and  there  are 
ways  not  to  do  it.  Contests  such  as  a 
Potato  Picking  Contest  bring  out  new 
ways  and  new  ideas  as  well  as  out- 
standing workers.  Prizes  and  trophies 
are  awarded  to  recognize  this  neces- 
sary, worthwhile  phase  of  the  Industry. 

This  year's  event  will  be  run  in  two 
divisions — one  for  young  people  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  again  one 
for  adults,  male  and  female. 

Bring  your  work  clothes  along  and 
participate.  It's  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  your  speed  and  skill  in 
doing  one  of  our  really  necessary  jobs 
of  potato  harvesting.   Let's  Go' 


*'Why  the  black  crepe  on  the  door?  Is 
someone  dead?" 

"No,  that's  my  roommate's  towel." 
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Private  enterprise  in  the  usually  ac- 
cepted sense  is  understood  to  be  a  busi- 
ness conducted  in  a  free  competitive 
economy  without  undue  interference  or 
regulation  by  government.  The  best 
definition  of  a  co-operative  which  has 
come  to  my  attention  is  that  given  in 
Webster's  unabridged  dictionery:  "of, 
pertaining  to,  or  designating  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  or  society  whose  object 
is  to  enable  its  participants  to  buy  or 
sell  to  a  better  advantage  by  elimmat- 
ing  middle  men's  profits."  From  this 
definition  it  strikes  me  that  the  co- 
operative is  free  enterprise. 

For  years  we  have  come  to  recognize 
as  legitimate  types  of  business  opera- 
tion a  wide  variety  of  activities  con- 
ducted on  a  purely  co-operative  basis. 
We  have  patronized  these  businesses; 
we  have  encouraged  their  expansion.  I 
refer  particularly  to  savings  and  loan 
associations,  mutual  savings  banks, 
mutual  insurance  companies,  hospital 
service  associations,  and  credit  unions, 
as  well  as  mutual  drug  chains  and 
hardware  chains  supplied  by  a  retailer- 
owned  wholesale  establishment.  These 
are  also  co-operatives  and  operate  on. a 
basis  under  which  the  customers  re- 
ceive a  patronage  dividend  on  their 
year's  business. 

Why  there  should  be  a  sudden  and 
bitter  attack  upon  co-operatives  is  a 
mystery  to  me,  except  that  the  inroads 
into  the  sacred  precincts  of  retail  dis- 
tribution must  be  their  unpardonable 

offense.  ^    , 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  govern- 
mental agencies  set  up  to  lend  money 
to  co-operatives  at  favorable  rates  of 
interest.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any 
complaint  regarding  the  agencies  which 
have  been  set  up  to  lend  money  to  other 
business  establishments,  including  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  if  it  is  wrong 
for  a  government  agency  to  finance  co- 
operatives at  a  rate  of  interest  below 
the  commercial  rate,  it  is  equally  wrong 


for  the  other  agencies  who  confine  their 
lending  activities  to  manufacturing 
and  financial  institutions.  My  own  opin- 
ion, so  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing on  that  point,  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment ought  to  get  out  of  the  lend- 
ing business;  but  that  attitude  seems 
to  meet  with  no  response  from  any  of 
the  beneficiaries  of  these  government 
agencies. 

Let's  look  at  the  tax  angle.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  co-operative  enjoys  no 
tax  exemption  that  is  not  enjoyed  by 
any  unincorporated  business.  Are  the 
people  who  advocate  taxing  the  co- 
operatives contemplating  also  levying 
a  profits  tax  on  the  individual  owner - 
operated  or  partnership  small  busi- 
ness? 

Co-operatives  pay  local  property 
taxes;  they  pay  excise  taxes;  they  pay 
transportation  taxes  on  the  movement 
of  goods  or  persons,  and  taxes  on  com- 
munication services;  they  pay  social  se- 
curity and  unemployment  insurance 
taxes;  they  pay  stamp  taxes,  use  taxes, 
import  taxes,  and  miscellaneous  taxes 
on  various  commodities  wherever  other 
businesses  pay  them. 

The  co-operatives  insist  that  their 
patronage  refunds  are  not  profits — they 
are  merely  overpayments  by  their  cus- 
tomers which  are  returned  to  them  on 
a  basis  proportionate  to  their  pur- 
chases. As  the  manager  of  one  of  them 
explains  it,  "If  I  send  a  man  to  buy  a 
sack  of  feed  and  give  him  $2.00  and 
when  he  returns  with  it  he  hands  me 
50c  in  change,  that  certainly  is  not  a 
profit,"  and  that  is  exactly  what  a  co- 
operative does  on  a  large  scale  in  act- 
ing as  the  agent  of  the  patron. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
emphasis  on  the  tax  inequality  is  in 
the  wrong  place.  Business  organiza- 
tions generally  have  always  been 
against  punitive  taxation  and  it  would 
seem  that  a  more  sensible  proposal 
from  the  business  standpoint  would  be 
to  seek  the  repeal  of  the  federal  tax  on 
corporation  profits  which  are  distribut- 
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News 

Men  whom  I  interviewed  or  traveled 
with  and  received  a  lot  of  inspiration 
from  so  far  in  July  (up  to  the  20th)  are, 
J.  K.  Mast  and  Jess  Stoltfus  spraying  in 
the  mud — but  spraying;  Joseph  Trainer 
and  Steve  Westrick;  B.  A.  Rockwell, 
Harrison  Nolt;  Ed.  Fisher,  Walter  and 
Dick  Sarginger  and  Don  Stearn.  A.  C. 
Ramseyer,  Ivan  Miller,  Frank  Dodd,  P. 
D.  Frantz,  Max  Hindman  W.  C.  West- 
cott,  Lester  Lohr,  Frank  Fisher,  Dwight 
Griffith,  Joe  Fisher,  Rev.  Kibach,  Rev. 
John  Howes,  Dick  Campbell,  Fred  W. 
Johnson,  Carter  Schaub;  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Lock  Haven,  then  finally  con- 
ferred with  C.  F.  H.  Wuesthoff  our  as- 
sociations secretary  at  State  College  to 
assist  in  "setting  up"  this  issue  of  the 
Guide  Post. 

Views 

Some  of  these  men  marveled  at  the 
scenic  beauty  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
enormous  expanse  of  unimproved  agri- 
cultural land— true  acres  of  diamonds. 

The  proposition  of  another  all  Penn- 
sylvania Bus  Tour  in  chartered  Grey- 
hounds following  the  war  was  up  for 
discussion— all  in  the  spirit  that  Penn- 
sylvania is  a  land  of  new  beginnings 
where  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  future 
are  rooted  in  the  soil — the  only  per- 
manent corner  stone  to  our  continued 
industrial  "empire."  This  cannot  be 
envisioned  by  old  men  in  their  dotage 
or  those  retired  on  social  security.  It 
requires  guts  and  hard  work,  and  no 
more  of  a  gambhng  chance  than  the 
potato  grower  experiences  annually. 

Too  many  "leaders"  in  Pennsylvania 
see  the  ghost  towns  which  grew  rich 
two  generations  ago  through  the  un- 
couth robbery  of  forests,  mines  and 
soil  exploitations.  With  these  almost 
exhausted  the  "leaders"  ponder  whether 
to  let  them  rest  in  leafy  quiet  to  be- 
come hunting  and  fishing  grounds— the 
path  of  least  resistance — or  living  cities 
which  requires  vision,  courage  and 
hard  work. 

It  is  easier  to  say  "Go  west  or  go 
south  young  man." 

There  is  but  one  tonic  for  the  sick 
industrial  areas  and  that  is  to  co- 
ordinate business  and  agriculture  into 
a  working  team. 

"For  the  nation  that  forgets  me  (Agri- 
culture) in  that  hour  her  doom  is  sealed. 
By  a  judgment  as  from  heaven  that  can 
never  be  repealed." 


A  Potato  Picking  Contest 


Mahlon  King — An  Unchallenged 


Potato  picking  has  become  a  neces- 
sary and  most  important  task  of  all 
potato  growers.  The  efficiency  with 
which  this  job  is  done  depends  upon 
individuals  interested  in  doing  some  of 
the  "work  of  the  world"  well.  There 
are  ways  to  do  this  work  and  there  are 
ways  not  to  do  it.  Contests  such  as  a 
Potato  Picking  Contest  bring  out  new 
ways  and  new  ideas  as  well  as  out- 
standing workers.  Prizes  and  trophies 
are  awarded  to  recognize  this  neces- 
sary, worthwhile  phase  of  the  Industry. 

This  year's  event  will  be  run  in  two 
divisions — one  for  young  people  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  again  one 
for  adults,  male  and  female. 

Bring  your  work  clothes  along  and 
participate.  It's  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  your  speed  and  skill  in 
doing  one  of  our  really  necessary  jobs 
of  potato  harvesting.    Let's  Go! 


"Why  the  black  crepe  on  the  door?  Is 
someone  dead?" 

"No,  that's  my  roommate's  towel.'* 
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Private  enterprise  in  the  usually  ac- 
cepted sense  is  understood  to  be  a  busi- 
ness conducted  in  a  free  competitive 
economy  without  undue  interference  or 
regulation  by  government.  The  best 
definition  of  a  co-operative  which  has 
come  to  my  attention  is  that  given  in 
Webster's  unabridged  dictionery:  "of, 
pertaining  to,  or  designating  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  or  society  whose  object 
is  to  enable  its  participants  to  buy  or 
sell  to  a  better  advantage  by  eliminat- 
ing middle  men's  profits."  From  this 
definition  it  strikes  me  that  the  co- 
operative is  free  enterprise. 

For  years  we  have  come  to  recognize 
as  legitimate  types  of  business  opera- 
tion a  wide  variety  of  activities  con- 
ducted on  a  purely  co-operative  basis. 
We  have  patronized  these  businesses; 
we  have  encouraged  their  expansion.  I 
refer  particularly  to  savings  and  loan 
associations,  mutual  savings  banks, 
mutual  insurance  companies,  hospital 
service  associations,  and  credit  unions, 
as  well  as  mutual  drug  chains  and 
hardware  chains  supplied  by  a  retailer- 
owned  wholesale  establishment.  These 
are  also  co-operatives  and  operate  on  a 
basis  under  which  the  customers  re- 
ceive a  patronage  dividend  on  their 
year's  business. 

Why  there  should  be  a  sudden  and 
bitter  attack  upon  co-operatives  is  a 
mystery  to  me,  except  that  the  inroads 
into  the  sacred  precincts  of  retail  dis- 
tribution must  be  their  unpardonable 

offense. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  govern- 
mental agencies  set  up  to  lend  money 
to  co-operatives  at  favorable  rates  of 
interest.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any 
complaint  regarding  the  agencies  which 
have  been  set  up  to  lend  money  to  other 
business  establishments,  including  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  if  it  is  wrong 
for  a  government  agency  to  finance  co- 
operatives at  a  rate  of  interest  below 
the  commercial  rate,  it  is  equally  wrong 


for  the  other  agencies  who  confine  their 
lending  activities  to  manufacturing 
and  financial  institutions.  My  own  opin- 
ion, so  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing on  that  point,  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment ought  to  get  out  of  the  lend- 
ing business;  but  that  attitude  seems 
to  meet  with  no  response  from  any  of 
the  beneficiaries  of  these  government 
agencies. 

Let's  look  at  the  tax  angle.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  co-operative  enjoys  no 
tax  exemption  that  is  not  enjoyed  by 
any  unincorporated  business.  Are  the 
people  who  advocate  taxing  the  co- 
operatives contemplating  also  levying 
a  profits  tax  on  the  individual  owner - 
operated  or  partnership  small  busi- 
ness? 

Co-operatives  pay  local  property 
taxes;  they  pay  excise  taxes;  they  pay 
transportation  taxes  on  the  movement 
of  goods  or  persons,  and  taxes  on  com- 
munication services;  they  pay  social  se- 
curity and  unemployment  insurance 
taxes;  they  pay  stamp  taxes,  use  taxes, 
import  taxes,  and  miscellaneous  taxes 
on  various  commodities  wherever  other 
businesses  pay  them. 

The  co-operatives  insist  that  their 
patronage  refunds  are  not  profits — they 
are  merely  overpayments  by  their  cus- 
tomers which  are  returned  to  them  on 
a  basis  proportionate  to  their  pur- 
chases. As  the  manager  of  one  of  them 
explains  it,  "If  I  send  a  man  to  buy  a 
sack  of  feed  and  give  him  $2.00  and 
when  he  returns  with  it  he  hands  me 
50c  in  change,  that  certainly  is  not  a 
profit,"  and  that  is  exactly  what  a  co- 
operative does  on  a  large  scale  in  act- 
ing as  the  agent  of  the  patron. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
emphasis  on  the  tax  inequality  is  in 
the  wrong  place.  Business  organiza- 
tions generally  have  always  been 
against  punitive  taxation  and  it  would 
seem  that  a  more  sensible  proposal 
from  the  business  standpoint  would  be 
to  seek  the  repeal  of  the  federal  tax  on 
corporation  profits  which  are  distribut- 
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Mrs.  Housewife  likes  the  convenience  of  prepackaged  potatoes. 
She  knows  that  potatoes  packed  in  Union  Paper  Bags  are  easy 
to  buy,  easy  to  carry,  and  easy  to  store. 

Mr.  Retailer  knows  that  potatoes  prepackaged  in  Union  Paper 
Bags  eliminate  waste,  through  handling  and  spoilage.  Prepack- 
aged potatoes  save  both  his  customers' and  clerks' time  in  filling, 
weighing,  and  packing. 

Zhe  Worlds  Oldest  and  Cargest  Mamfacturers  of  Paper  t^ags 

UNION  BAG  &  PAPER  CORP. 
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ed  to  the  stock  holders  in  dividends.  In 
other  words,  consider  dividend  pay- 
ments by  a  corporation  as  a  necessary 
business  expense  and  allow  their  de- 
duction before  payment  of  taxes.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  this  proposal,  which  has  been 
advocated  nationally  by  a  number  of 
people,  has  never  received  the  sup- 
port which  has  been  accorded  to  the 
proposal  to  tax  earnings  of  co-opera- 
tives. 

The  history  of  co-operatives  seems  to 
indicate  that  they  came  into  being  to 
serve  scattered  groups  where  com- 
mercial enterprises  were  either  un- 
willing or  unable  to  render  the  service 
required.  No  means  has  yet  been  found 
to  market  the  products  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  producers  as  efficiently  as 
the  co-operative  does.  It  seems  only 
natural  that  when  the  marketing  co- 
operative succeeded  that  its  members 
would  throw  it  into  reverse  and  work 
the  cooperative  system  both  ways. 

Just  how  much  advantage  does  the 
consumer    co-olperative    have    over    a 
commercial    establishment?    In    Pitts- 
burgh there  are  two  housing  projects 
with  the  same  general  conditions  pre- 
vailing;  one  served  by  a  co-operative 
store  and  the  other  by  a  regular  com- 
mercial establishment.  Both  pay  to  the 
housing  authority  the  same  rental  for 
the  space  occupied  plus  a  percentage 
on  the  gross  sales.  At  the  Glen  Hazel 
housing  project  there  are  one  thousand 
families  served  by  a  co-operative  store 
owned  by  the  tenants  of  the  project. 
During  the  month  of  March  sales  in  the 
co-operative  store  amounted  to  $9,300 
—approximately  $2.30  weekly  per  fam- 
ily. At  the  Broadhead  Manor  housing 
project,    with    241    families,    the    food 
store  operated  by  the  Pittsburgh  Mer- 
cantile Company  made  sales  of  $15,000 
during  the  month  of  March,  or  $14.00 
per  week  per  family.  These  two  pro- 
jects are  entirely  comparable.  The  in- 
come level  of  the  tenants,  workers  in 
war  industries,  is  the  same,  and  each 
project  is  located  at  approximately  the 
same  distance  from  a  retail  shoppmg 
center.    In  the  Glen  Hazel  project  the 
tenants  are  traveling  a  mile  to  patro- 
nize the  retail  food  stores  in  the  Hazel- 
wood  district. 

The  co-operative  type  of  business  is 
merely  an  effort  on  the  part  of  certam 
people  to  do  things  for  themselves 
rather  than  to  employ  established  corn- 
mercial  enterprises  to  serve  them.  This 


applies  not  only  to  farmer  co-opera- 
tives but  to  all  types,  and  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  just  as  logical  as  for  a  man 
to  drive  his  own  automobile  rather 
than  hire  a  taxicab. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain no  individual  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals has  any  vested  right  in  any 
business,  whether  it  be  manufacturmg, 
distribution,  or  service.  The  advent  of 
the  chain  store  was  heralded  by  exactly 
the  same  type  of  opposition  now  direct- 
ed at  the  co-operative.  It  was  freely 
predicted  that  the  chain  store  meant 
the  end  of  the  individual  merchants 
and  there  were  shouts  from  all  direc- 
tions to  the  effect  that  "there  ought  to 
be  a  law." 

At  the  1943  meeting  of  Nacos  m 
Pittsburgh,  one  of  the  speakers  stressed 
the  fact  that  the  decline  in  farm  in- 
come over  a  long  period  of  years  had 
been  due  to  the  transfer  of  manufac- 
turing and  processing  activities  from 
the  farms  to  the  cities.  Farming  has 
been  described  as  the  only  industry 
which  must  sell  all  of  its  products  at 
wholesale  and  buy  everything  it  needs 
at  retail.  The  farm  co-operative  has 
been  the  result  of  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer  to  overcome  both  of 
these  conditions. 

Co-operatives  have  recently  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a  foreign  type  of  operation. 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  facts  justify 
that  statement.  Every  rural  community 
in  America  has  known  co-operation  in 
the  form  of  barn  raising,  threshing 
crews,  harvesting  crews,  food  preserv- 
ing, and  other  tasks  which  the  indi- 
vidual was  unable  to  handle  himself. 
Did  anyone  say  that  these  were  foreign 
types  of  farm  operations? 

The  entire  governmental  and  social 
structure  of  America  is  a  co-operative 
organization.  We  provide  funds  and 
elect  officials  to  provide  for  us  police 
and  fire  protection,  education,  high- 
ways, sewage  disposal,  water  supply, 
and  a  number  of  other  facilities  and 
services  which  we  could  not  provide 
individually. 

Some  of  us  who  have  overpaid  our 
income  taxes  on  the  salary-withholding 
plan  have  even  been  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  a  patronage  refund  and  I, 
for  one,  see  no  menace  to  the  country 
in  the  fact  that  such  refund  is  not  tax- 
able on  next  year's  income. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  expresses  its  current 
position  on  co-operatives  as  follows: 
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"Our  private  financial  and  economic 
system  should  be  free  to  develop  its 
full  strength.  Every  form  of  legitimate 
private  enterprise  should  be  relieved 
from  the  repression  of  government 
competition.  No  form  of  lawful  enter- 
prise should  be  favored  by  govern- 
ment over  any  other  form  and  each, 
whether  co-operative  or  individual, 
whether  in  single  units  or  in  multiple 
units,  should  stand  on  its  own  merits 
with  protection  from  unfair  competi- 
tion and  free  from  tax  exemptions  and 
any  other  public  subsidies.  Every  ex- 
isting policy  and  every  proposed  mea- 
sure should  be  thoroughly  scrutinized 
with  reference  to  its  bearing  upon  the 
economic  structure  of  the  country. 

"The  Chamber  has  a  long  record  of 
advocating  legislation  and  enforcement 
of  enactments  to  protect  all  business  en- 
terprise against  unfair  competition  in 
all  of  its  forms,  in  order  that  every 
enterprise  may  have  its  opportunity  to 
succeed  in  accordance  with  the  ability 
of  its  management  and  the  value  of 
the  products  and  services  it  offers. 

"In  its  legitimate  forms  and  meth- 
ods,   retail    merchandising    should    be 
free   from   discriminatory    laws — local 
state  and  federal."  ' 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  perfectly 
fair   position.     The    only    thing   wrong 
with  it  is  that  it  is  not  explicit  enough. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  advocates  of  co-operatives 
and  others  in  regard  to  the  so-called 
tax  exemption.   I  see  no  mention,  how- 
ever, of  any  opposition  to  punitive  taxa- 
tion,  but  I   am   sure   that  the   United 
States  Chamber,  would  be  the  last  to 
advocate    it.     The    exemption    of    co- 
operative   earnings,    or    savings,    from 
u-  i?  "°  greater  than  the  advantage 
which    our   manufacturing    enterprises 
secure  from  our  tariff  laws  and  which 
our  transportation  companies  and  utili- 
ties enjoy  through  the  fixing  of  rates 
and    the    elimination    of    competition 
Even    our    retailers    claim    that    they 
benefit  from  the  enactment  of  fair  trade 
laws  and  similar  legislative  measures. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  are  com- 
mitted to  the  support  of  every  form  of 
legitimate  business  activity.  Co-opera- 
tives are  a  legitimate  activity  and  any 
attempt  by  recognized  business  to  fight 
them  would  merely  stimulate  their 
growth  and  withdraw  from  commercial 
establishments  a  large  part  of  the  re- 


tail business  which  they  now  secure 
from  farm  customers. 

The  co-operative  cannot  be  legislat- 
ed out  of  business.  If  laws  were  en- 
acted to  tax  co-operatives  there  would 
be  no  way  to  prevent  them  from  re- 
ducing their  prices  by  an  amount  equal 
to  their  average  patronage  dividend, 
and  the  net  result  would  be  a  cut  price 
competition  which  would  be  infinitely 
harder  for  the  merchant  to  meet,  and 
it  is  entirely  likely  that  if  the  co- 
operatives were  forced  into  that  type 
of  competition  they  would  attract  a 
large  segment  of  the  buying  public 
which  they  do  not  serve  at  present. 

The  future  of  commercial  manu- 
facturing and  distribution  and  co-opera- 
tive manufacturing  and  distribution  is 
beyond  the  power  of  any  of  us.  All 
business  is  built  and  is  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  customers.  If  a  co-operative 
form  of  business  can  better  satisfy  a 
customer,  business  will  go  co-opera- 
tive. 

Up  to  this  time  the  commercial  op- 
eration which  we  have  had  in  America 
has  produced  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing than  any  system  in  any  other  coun- 
try, whether  co-operative  or  otherwise, 
and  it  has  done  this  only  because  it  has 
been  efficient.  If  another  system  can 
do  better  it  will  inevitably  supersede 
the  commercial  type  of  enterprise,  just 
as  the  modern  efficient  food  store  has 
completely  eliminated  the  old  time 
cracker  barrel  type. 


Announcing   Three   Important 
Potato  Meetings  In  August 

August  15— Camp  Potato,  Coudersport. 

August  16— Ivan  Miller's  Warehouse-^ 
Between  Union  City  and  Corry. 

August    17— Joe    Fisher's    Warehouse, 
Near   Windber. 

At  each  place  new  potato  seedling 
varieties  will  be  on  parade.  The  com- 
ing season's  marketing  activities  dem- 
onstrated and  discussed. 


hulf  fforag*  room  fraoftd  with  Cuprlnof, 
Ptnniyfvonia  Sfoft  Co//«o«. 


Stops  Mildew 

in 
Produce  Storage 


The  roomi  of  the  Apple  Storage  Building  at  Pennsylvania  Stote  College 
were  treated  during  the  Summer  of  1943  with  Cuprinol. 

Filled  with  fruit  that  Fall,  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  mildew  in 
theie  rooms  ilnce  the  Cuprinol  treatment.  Consequently  no  mildew  re- 
moval hoi  been  necessary,  no  white  washing  or  painting  called  for. 

You,  too,  con  prevent  mildew  in  storage  rooms  by  Cuprinol  treatment 
of  all  wood  walls,  ceilings  and  floors.  Easily  applied  by  brush  or  spray 
,  .  .  and  the  Cuprinol  treated  wood,  which  eliminates  mildew,  has  no 
harmful  effect  on  the  stored  produce. 

Also  recommended  is  Cuprinol  treatment 
for  flats  and  greenhouse  benches.  New 
York  State  Agricultural  College  reports  that 
Cuprinol  is  on  exception  among  wood  pre- 
servatives tested  by  them  in  that  It  has 
proven  non-toxic  for  greenhouse  use. 

With  brush  application  in  storage  rooms, 
allow  1  gallon  for  400  square  feet. 

For  prices,  names  of  distributors,  and 
other  Information,  write 

CUPRINOL,  Inc.,  34  Spring  Lune,  Boston  9,  Mass. 
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'^d^  SeU  PotcUoe^f 


Mrs.  Housewife  likes  the  convenience  of  prepackaged  potatoes. 
She  knows  that  potatoes  packed  in  Union  Paper  Bags  are  easy 
to  buy,  easy  to  carry,  and  easy  to  store. 

Mr.  Retailer  knows  that  potatoes  prepackaged  in  Union  Paper 
Bags  elin>inate  waste,  through  handling  and  spoilage.  Prepack- 
aged potatoes  save  both  his  customers' and  clerks' time  in  filling, 
weighing,  and  packing. 

Vhe  Worlds  Oldest  and  Cargest  Manufacturers  of  Paper  Hags 

UNION  BAG  &  PAPER  CORP 


WOOLWORTH  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 
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ed  to  the  stock  holders  in  dividends.  In 
other  words,  consider  dividend  pay- 
ments by  a  corporation  as  a  necessary 
business  expense  and  allow  their  de- 
duction before  payment  of  taxes.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  this  proposal,  which  has  been 
advocated  nationally  by  a  number  of 
people,  has  never  received  the  sup- 
port which  has  been  accorded  to  the 
proposal  to  tax  earnings  of  co-opera- 
tives. 

The  history  of  co-operatives  seems  to 
indicate  that  they  came  into  being  to 
serve  scattered  groups  where  com- 
mercial enterprises  were  either  un- 
willing or  unable  to  render  the  service 
required.  No  means  has  yet  been  found 
to  market  the  products  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  producers  as  efficiently  as 
the  co-operative  does.  It  seems  only 
natural  that  when  the  marketing  co- 
operative succeeded  that  its  members 
would  throw  it  into  reverse  and  work 
the  cooperative  system  both  ways. 

Just  how  much  advantage  does  the 
consumer    co-olperative    have    over    a 
commercial    establishment?     In    Pitts- 
burgh there  are  two  housing  projects 
with  the  same  general  conditions  pre- 
vailing; one  served  by  a  co-operative 
store  and  the  other  by  a  regular  com- 
mercial establishment.  Both  pay  to  the 
housing  authority  the  same  rental  for 
the  space  occupied   plus   a  percentage 
on  the  gross  sales.  At  the  Glen  Hazel 
housing  project  there  are  one  thousand 
families  served  by  a  co-operative  store 
owned  by  the  tenants  of  the  project. 
During  the  month  of  March  sales  in  the 
co-operative  store  amounted  to  $9,300 
—approximately  $2.30  weekly  per  fam- 
ily. At  the  Broadhead  Manor  housmg 
project,    with    241    families,    the    food 
store  operated  by  the  Pittsburgh  Mer- 
cantile Company  made  sales  of  $15,000 
during  the  month  of  March,  or  $14.00 
per  week  per  family.  These  two  pro- 
jects are  entirely  comparable.  The  in- 
come level  of  the  tenants,  workers  m 
war  industries,  is  the  same,  and  each 
project  is  located  at  approximately  the 
same  distance  from  a  retail  shoppmg 
center.    In  the  Glen  Hazel  project  the 
tenants  are  traveling  a  mile  to  patro- 
nize the  retail  food  stores  in  the  Hazel- 
wood  district. 

The  co-operative  type  of  business  is 
merely  an  effort  on  the  part  of  certam 
people  to  do  things  for  themselves 
rather  than  to  employ  established  com- 
mercial enterprises  to  serve  them.  This 


applies  not  only  to  farmer  co-opera- 
tives but  to  all  types,  and  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  just  as  logical  as  for  a  man 
to  drive  his  own  automobile  rather 
than  hire  a  taxicab. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain no  individual  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals has  any  vested  right  in  any 
business,  whether  it  be  manufacturing, 
distribution,  or  service.  The  advent  of 
the  chain  store  was  heralded  by  exactly 
the  same  type  of  opposition  now  direct- 
ed at  the  co-operative.  It  was  freely 
predicted  that  the  chain  store  meant 
the  end  of  the  individual  merchants 
and  there  were  shouts  from  all  direc- 
tions to  the  effect  that  "there  ought  to 
be  a  law." 

At  the  1943  meeting  of  Nacos  in 
Pittsburgh,  one  of  the  speakers  stressed 
the  fact  that  the  decline  in  farm  in- 
come over  a  long  period  of  years  had 
been  due  to  the  transfer  of  manufac- 
turing and  processing  activities  from 
the  farms  to  the  cities.  Farming  has 
been  described  as  the  only  industry 
which  must  sell  all  of  its  products  at 
wholesale  and  buy  everything  it  needs 
at  retail.  The  farm  co-operative  has 
been  the  result  of  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer  to  overcome  both  of 
these  conditions. 

Co-operatives  have  recently  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a  foreign  type  of  operation. 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  facts  justify 
that  statement.  Every  rural  community 
in  America  has  known  co-operation  in 
the  form  of  barn  raising,  threshing 
crews,  harvesting  crews,  food  preserv- 
ing, and  other  tasks  which  the  indi- 
vidual was  unable  to  handle  himself. 
Did  anyone  say  that  these  were  foreign 
types  of  farm  operations? 

The  entire  governmental  and  social 
structure  of  America  is  a  co-operative 
organization.  We  provide  funds  and 
elect  officials  to  provide  for  us  police 
and  fire  protection,  education,  high- 
ways, sewage  disposal,  water  supply, 
and  a  number  of  other  facilities  and 
services  which  we  could  not  provide 
individually. 

Some  of  us  who  have  overpaid  our 
income  taxes  on  the  salary-withholding 
plan  have  even  been  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  a  patronage  refund  and  I, 
for  one,  see  no  menace  to  the  country 
in  the  fact  that  such  refund  is  not  tax- 
able on  next  year's  income. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  expresses  its  current 
position  on  co-operatives  as  follows: 
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Our  private  financial  and  economic 
system  should  be  free  to  develop   its 
full  strength.   Every  form  of  legitimate 
private   enterprise   should   be   relieved 
from    the    repression    of    government 
competition.    No  form  of  lawful  enter- 
prise   should    be    favored    by    govern- 
ment over  any  other  form  and  each 
whether    co-operative     or    individual' 
whether  m  single  units  or  in  multiple 
units,  should  stand  on  its  own  merits 
with   protection  from   unfair   competi- 
tion and  free  from  tax  exemptions  and 
any  other  public  subsidies.  Every  ex- 
isting policy  and  every  proposed  mea- 
sure should  be  thoroughly  scrutinized 
with  reference  to  its  bearing  upon  the 
economic  structure  of  the  country. 

"The  Chamber  has  a  long  record  of 
advocating  legislation  and  enforcement 
of  enactments  to  protect  all  business  en- 
terprise against  unfair  competition  in 
all  of  its  forms,  in  order  that  every 
enterprise  may  have  its  opportunity  to 
succeed  m  accordance  with  the  ability 
of  Its  management  and  the  value  of 
the  products  and  services  it  offers. 

"In  its  legitimate  forms  and  meth- 
ods, retail  merchandising  should  be 
free  from  discriminatory  laws— local, 
state  and  federal." 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  perfectly 
fair   position.     The    only    thing    wrong 
with  It  IS  that  It  is  not  explicit  enough. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  advocates  of  co-operatives 
and  others  in  regard  to  the  so-called 
tax  exemption.   I  see  no  mention,  how- 
ever, of  any  opposition  to  punitive  taxa- 
tion   but  I   am   sure   that  the   United 
States  Chamber,  would  be  the  last  to 
advocate    it.     The    exemption    of    co- 
operative   earnings,    or    savings,    from 
tax,  IS  no  greater  than  the  advantage 
which    our   manufacturing    enterprises 
secure  from  our  tariff  laws  and  which 
our  transportation  companies  and  utili- 
1'^^  ^^y^^  through  the  fixing  of  rates 
and    the    elimination    of    competition, 
wrfif'i'''"    retailers    claim    that    they 
benefit  from  the  enactment  of  fair  trade 
laws  and  similar  legislative  measures. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  are  com- 
mitted to  the  support  of  every  form  of 
legitimate  business  activity.  Co-opera- 
«Hf^^y\^  legitimate  activity  and  any 
attempt  by  recognized  business  to  fight 
them  would  merely  stimulate  their 
growth  and  withdraw  from  commercial 
establishments  a  large  part  of  the  re- 


tail  business  which  they  now  secure 
from  farm  customers. 

The  co-operative  cannot  be  legislat- 
ed out  of  business.  If  laws  were  en- 
acted to  tax  co-operatives  there  would 
be  no  way  to  prevent  them  from  re- 
ducing their  prices  by  an  amount  equal 
to  their  average  patronage  dividend, 
and  the  net  result  would  be  a  cut  price 
competition  which  would  be  infinitely 
harder  for  the  merchant  to  meet,  and 
It  is  entirely  likely  that  if  the  co- 
operatives were  forced  into  that  type 
of  competition  they  would  attract  a 
large  segment  of  the  buying  public 
which  they  do  not  serve  at  present. 

The  future  of  commercial  manu- 
facturing and  distribution  and  co-opera- 
tive manufacturing  and  distribution  is 
beyond  the  power  of  any  of  us.  All 
business  is  built  and  is  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  customers.  If  a  co-operative 
form  of  business  can  better  satisfy  a 
customer,  business  will  go  co-opera- 
tive. 

Up  to  this  time  the  commercial  op- 
eration which  we  have  had  in  America 
has  produced  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing than  any  system  in  any  other  coun- 
try, whether  co-operative  or  otherwise 
and  It  has  done  this  only  because  it  has 
been  efficient.  If  another  system  can 
do  better  it  will  inevitably  supersede 
the  commercial  type  of  enterprise,  just 
as  the  modern  efficient  food  store  has 
completely  eliminated  the  old  time 
cracker  barrel  type. 


Announcing    Three   Important 
Potato  Meetings  In  August 

August  15— Camp  Potato,  Coudersport. 

August  16— Ivan  Miller's  Warehouse- 
Between  Union  City  and  Corry. 

August    17— Joe    Fisher's    Warehouse, 
Near   Windber. 

At  each  place  new  potato  seedling 
varieties  will  be  on  parade.  The  com- 
ing season's  marketing  activities  dem- 
onstrated and  discussed. 


fruit  storage  room  treated  with  Cuprinol, 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Stops  Mildew 

in 
Produce  Storage 


The  rooms  of  the  Apple  Storage  Building  at  Pennsylvania  Stote  College 
were  treated  during  the  Summer  of  1943  with  Cuprinol. 

Filled  with  fruit  that  Fall,  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  mildew  in 
these  rooms  since  the  Cuprinol  treatment.  Consequently  no  mildew  re- 
moval has  been  necessary,  no  white  washing  or  painting  called  for. 

You,  too,  con  prevent  mildew  in  storage  rooms  by  Cuprinol  treatment 
of  all  wood  walls,  ceilings  and  floors.  Easily  applied  by  brush  or  spray 
and  the  Cuprinol  treated  wood,  which  eliminates  mildew,  has  no 
harmful  effect  on  the  stored  produce. 

Also  recommended  is  Cuprinol  treatment 
for  flats  and  greenhouse  benches.  New 
York  State  Agricultural  College  reports  that 
Cuprinol  is  an  exception  among  wood  pre- 
servatives tested  by  them  in  that  it  has 
proven  non-toxic  for  greenhouse  use. 

With  brush  application  in  storage  rooms, 
allow  1  gallon  for  400  square  feet. 

For  prices,  names  of  distributors,  and 
other  information,  write 

CUPRINOL,  Inc.,  34  Spring  Lane,  Boston  9,  Mass. 
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Life  Members 


This  group  is  steadily  growing.    These  gentlemen  aooreciate  what 

rmSaS'futur''e'%T'"*  '"  '^^,^"^  its  ^finite  possXht/es  in  Sie 
sS^g  and  true  '"  ''"  '^'^^'^^  '"^"^^  *°  j^^"  ^^e  ranks  of  the 

T  '^^t,^""^^^"^  have  been  accepted  into  the  Life  Membership  Club: 
iirnr  ^°"?ldson,  Emlenton  McPherson  Bros   Brideeton 

M   p' WWtenK'  Rf'^  f '^^^        ^^°"  ^Pl«^'  NorthSmbSand 
Frank  L   AohI  k?  ^T'''"''^  ^-  ^-  Stutzman,  Vintondale 

irank  L.  Dodd,  Columbus  John  Schrope,  Hegins 

Lester  J.  Lohr,  Boswell 

Peni!^v?r«*nt~pT*'^^°"''  opportunity.   Get  a  Life  Membership  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers'  Association,  Inc.,  this  month. 

A  Letter  from  Our  POTATO  PHILOSOPHER 

C.  F.  H  Wuesthoff,  Secretary-Treasurer  "^"^^  ^^'  ^^^^ 

wSSot  SnTsySa^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^-^^"-- 
Dear  Sir: 

vou/  Si"L.  °to^n*?fn^l^^^*  ^^y\*°  ^^^P  i"  good  health  and  to  prolong 
dh-ectors  of  thf  P  ^^^f '  '°  ^j?^"  ^  '"^^^  ^^  the  Guide  Post  that  thi 
tion  t°a«ed  a  ^^^"1"  ^^^f^'^^^  ^^^^^o  Grower's  Assocfa! 
a  membef  Ifthou^h  »,^T  '.'^T'  ^  ^"^"^^diately  decided  to  become 
poStoes  for  rS  in  ^^"""^^  ^^  y^^^s  old,  but  would  like  to  grow 
aWf  fifS    ^"other   10  years,  even  though  I  have  grown  them  for 

berS  th//s?o?iation.'"  ^^^°  °"^  °'  ^^^  '^^  ----"^  charier  meS- 

tato  BlSm^nf'*""*^.'^"^  '^"^  ^  contestant  for  the  Pennsylvania  Po- 
n  and  whara?e  rihp  ^"  ''"  ^"'^  T""   ^^^"  '""^t  the  name  be  sent 

she  "do  ztz  t  sp:a^s^g!'"praTetc^^^•  ^^^^"^^'  ^^^-^^"^  -^  --^  • 

two  buf  Sads-aSlfiT  ^'""^f  ^'"  ^^'"^  *"  ^^'"P  Potato  with 
Canyon  and tri?^^^^^  see  the 

hope^yraUSr.'So^  caThX^^ ^^  °"  '^*"'"'^^'  ^"^"^*  ^^*^-   ^^ 

Yours  truly, 

PQ     ;,  ,  JOHN  SCHROPE 

^.b.— I  have  enclosed  $10  for  Life  Membership. 
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POTATO  STARCH 

A  New  Million-Dollar  Industry  Using  a  Farm  Waste  .  .  .  Tons  of  Cull  Spuds 
By  RALPH  E.  GALE.  Secretary.  Idaho  Farm  Chemurgic  Committee 
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The  potato  starch  industry  in  south- 
ern Idaho,  no  more  than  the  dream  of  a 
few  leaders  in  the  program  of  farm 
chemurgy  less  than  four  years  ago,  is 
now  a  million  dollar  business.  Factories 
in  the  potato-producing  areas  of  Twin 
Falls,  Blackfoot,  and  St.  Anthony,  each 
originally  designed  to  produce  ten  tons 
of  starch  a  day,  have  doubled  their  ca- 
pacities in  less  than  three  years  and  are 
now  buying  all  the  low-grade  potatoes 
available  in  their  respective  areas.  This, 
in  brief,  is  the  story  of  one  of  Idaho's 
latest  and  most  successful  industries. 

Idaho  produces  from  30  to  44  million 
bushels  of  potatoes  a  year,  and  as  there 
is  a  large  stake  in  the  reputation  of 
Idaho  first  grade  potatoes,  thousands  of 
bushels  of  culls  were  once  considered  a 
waste  product. 

Cull  potatoes  were  used  to  some  ex- 
tent for  stockfeed,  and  in  recent  years 
a  small  amount  of  low  grade  potatoes 
has  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  potato 
flour,  potato  meal  and  alcohol,  but  gen- 
erally speaking,  no  use  had  been  found 
for  thousands  of  bushels  of  low-grade 
potatoes. 

Farm  chemurgy  found  the  answer. 
Following  extensive  surveys  chemur- 
gists  recommended  the  construction  of 
potato  starch  factories  at  Twin  Falls, 
Blackfoot,  and  St.  Anthony,  and  local 
corporations  were  formed  in  these  cen- 
ters to  put  plants  into  operation.  It 
wasn't  a  simple  matter  in  1941  and  1942 
to  provide  machinery  and  equipment 
under  wartime  restrictions,  but  the 
plants  were  built  despite  difficult  ob- 
stacles. 

Construction  Difficulties 

When  steel  mills  told  the  starch  fac- 
tory people  they  could  not  fill  orders 
for  girders,  the  builders  bought  the 
steel  from  an  abandoned  bridge  and 
welded  it  into  supports  for  the  drying 
drums  and  spinners  of  their  plants. 
When  electric  firms  were  unable  to  pro- 
vide needed  equipment,  they  bought 
used  automobile  transmissions  and 
turned  them  into  gear  reduction  units 
to  operate  the  agitators  for  the  setthng 
vats.  Rewound  motors,  bought  similar- 
ly and  put  into  operation  by  engmeers, 
ran    the    potato    washers    and    shaker 


tables.  Spinners  and  drying  equipment 
from  an  abandoned  beet  sugar  factory 
were  trucked  in. 

That  was  in  1941-1942,  the  pioneer 
period  for  Idaho's  potato  starch  busi- 
ness. Now  four  factories — at  Twin  Falls, 
Blackfoot,  St.  Anthony  and  Menan— 
are  producing  more  than  half  of  the 
white  potato  starch  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  and  this  new  industry, 
the  Exhibit  "A"  of  Idaho  chemurgy, 
last  year  brought  into  the  state  approxi- 
mately one  million  dollars  of  new  in- 
come. ^ 
Company  Assists  Chemurgy 

Idaho  Power  Company  took  a  leading 
part  in  stimulating  an  interest  in  farm 
chemurgy,  v/hich  applies  the  knowledge 
of  chemistry  to  farm  production,  the 
science  of  processing,  fabricating  and 
marketing.  C.  J.  Strike,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Company,  who 
was  interested  in  chemurgy  prior  to  his 
coming  to  Idaho  in  1938,  and  R.  E.  Gale, 
general  sales  manager,  spoke  extensive- 
ly throughout  the  state  on  the  applica- 
tion of  chemurgy.  The  company's  par- 
ticipation in  the  chemurgic  program 
simply  reflects  its  interest  in  helping 
develop  industry  and  agriculture  in  the 
territory  which  it  serves. 

At  a  meeting  in  Nampa  on  May  26, 
1941,  the  Idaho  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Farm  Chemurgic  Council  was 
organized.  Windsor  J.  Lloyd,  Nampa 
businessman,  was  chosen  president,  and 
Mr.  Gale,  secretary. 

Chemurgy  in  Idaho  was  already  being 
practiced.  In  an  effort  to  find  new, 
profitable  crops  for  the  area,  test  plant- 
ings of  caraway,  digitalis,  sage,  fennel, 
soybeans,  and  of  other  plants  had  been 
made,  but  the  development  of  starch 
factories  to  utilize  cull  potatoes  became 
the  Idaho  chemurgists'  first  great  en- 
terprise. 

Local  Companies  Formed 
Plans  for  the  starch  factories  in  the 
Snake  River  Valley,  which  produces 
most  of  the  state's  huge  potato  crop, 
were  made  during  the  spring  of  1941, 
and  by  July  local  corporations  com- 
prising business  and  professional  men, 
Continued  on  page  fijteen 
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The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers  Assn. 

Incorporated 

Williomsport,  Penna. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

J.  A.  Donaldson,  President— Emlenlon 

Ed  Fisher,  Vice-President— Coudersporl 

CENTRAL  AREA 

M.  P.  Whitenight,  Bloomsburg 
Ed.  Fisher,  Coudersport 
Wm.  W.  Hayes,  Jersey  Shore 


WESTERN   AREA 
F.  L.  Dodd,  Columbus 
J.  A.  Donaldson,  Emlenton 
Lester  J.  Lohr,  Boswell 


EASTERN  AREA 
P.  Daniel  Frantz,  Coplay 
J.  K.  Mast,  Elverson 
Hugh  McPherson,  Bridgeton 


oco«^^^"'^®*®^r:'^°  ^^^^^  together  for  mutual  co-operative  effort  and  s^rviV^  ^.n 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 


Major  Activities 

An  Educational  Program  in  Production  and  Marketing 

A  Youth  Movement  in  the  Promotion  and  Advancement  of  the  Potato  Industry 


-«\.u^' 


LABiL 


BLIGHT!  BLIGHT! 

Unless  August  turns  out  to  be  a  dry 
month  late  blight  on  potatoes  can  and 
may  do  an  UTeparable  damage  to  Penn- 
sylvania's potato  crop. 

Late  blight  has  been  found  in  potato 
helds  in  ten  counties  of  the  state.  The 
growth  of  the  vine  is  exceptionally 
vigorous  and  continued  wet  weather 
field  ^^^^  disease  rampant  through  the 

The  only  remedy  is  continuous  and 
systematic  spraying  —  using  a  4-4-50 
Bordeaux  mixture  as  Pennsylvania's 
growers  know  only  too  well  how  to 
apply. 
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POTATO  GROWERS' 
FIELD  DAY 

WEDNESDAY  AUGUST  15,  1945 

at 
CAMP   POTATO 

U.  S.  Route  6—9  miles  east  of 
Coudersport,  Pennsylvania 

Auspices 

Pennsylvania    Co-operative   Potato 

Growers'  Association 


LABEL- 


-%».>\i^- 


9:00-10:30 — Renewal  of  Acquaintances. 

Conferences  and  Discussions. 
10:30-11:00— Potato  Picking  Contest 

11 :00- 11 :45 — Dramatized — 

"Turning  Potatoes  Into  Gold" 
11:45-1:00— Basket   Picnic— Sandwiches 

and  refreshments  on  the  grounds. 

1:00-1:30 — Introductions  and  Brief 
addresses. 

1:30-2:30— Selection  and  Crowning  of 
Pennsylvania's  1945  Potato  Blos- 
som Queen. 

2:30 — Potato  Field  Inspections. 


AVOID   SUNSCALD 

To    avoid    sunscald,    do    not    expose 
freshly  dug  potatoes  as  long  as  one  hour 
to   temperatures   above   85   degrees   F. 
Placing  the  potatoes  in  burlap  bags  or 
barrels  will  not  prevent  sunscald   even 
though  the  sunlight  is  excluded.  If  for 
any  reason  tubers  become  exposed  to 
temperatures  favorable  to  sunscald  de- 
velopment,  do   not  move   them   while 
they  are  still  hot.  It  is  much  better  to 
leave  them  in  the  field  until  the  next 
morning  when  they  have  cooled  ott.  It 
potatoes,  which  have  been  exposed  to 
temperatures  favorable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  sunscald,  are  stored  at  tempera- 
tures of  40  degrees  to  50  degrees  F.  for 
several  days,  tuber  rot  from  sunscald 
will  be  greatly  reduced.  It  would  be  ad- 
visable for  growers  to  put  all  potatoes 
in  the  coolest  place  available  after  they 
have  been  graded.  They  will  lose  less 
weight  and  will  carry  much  better  in 
transit  and  arrive  in  better  condition 
to   the   consumer.   Remember,   'pieasea 
consumers  mean  greater  sales. 


FARM  SAFETY 

1.  Learn  to  recognize  hazards. 

2.  Eliminate  as  many  hazards  as  pos- 
sible. 

3.  Act  so  as  not  to  be  hurt  by  remam- 
ing  hazards. 

FARM   SAFETY    WEEK,   JULY   22-28 

Comparison  of  War  and  Accident 

Casualties 

From  Pearl  Harbor  to  January  1,  1945 

WAR  CASUALTIES 

(From  Army  and  Navy) 

Killed    163,494 

Wounded    f n?'5^o 

Missing    10M53 

Prisoners    06^^06 

Total    764,832 

HOME  FRONT  ACCIDENT  TOLL 
(From  National  Safety  Council) 

All  Farm 

Persons  Only 

Killed             296,000  53,000 

Injured  * '. 30,000,000  5,000,000 

Work  Accidents  Only 

Killed  on  job  ... .          55,000  13,500 

Injured 5,500,000  700,000 

Traffic  Toll  Alone 

Killed     79,000  14,500 

Injured     2,800,000  500,000 

In  Homes  Alone 

Killed            96,000  22,000 

Injured  *  *.  *. 14,000,000  3,300,000 


IMPORTANT  POTATO 
MEETINGS 

A  Potato  Field  meeting  for  north- 
western Pennsylvania  will  be  held  Au- 
gust 16,  1945. 

Growers  will  assemble  at  10:30  A.  M. 
at  Ivan  Miller's  Storage,  Beaver  Dam— 
mid-way  between  Corry  and  Union 
City  A  light  lunch  will  be  served  at 
noon.  New  potato  seedlings  will  be  on 
parade,  and  large  fields  inspected  m 
the  immediate  vicinity. 

Announcements  and  demonstrations 
on  packing  and  marketing  will  be 
made  over  the  noon  hour. 

Another  similar  potato  field  meeting 
for  southwestern  Pennsylvania  will  be 
held  Friday,  August  19,  1945  Growers 
will  assemble  at  10:30  A.  M.  at  Jos. 
Fisher's  Storage  near  Windber.  Light 
lunch  will  be  served  at  noon. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S 
1945  POTATO  BLOSSOM  QUEEN 


Who  will  she  be?  She  will  be  a  young 
lady — a  potato  grower's  daughter  from 
one  of  the  ten  leading  counties  from 
the  stand  point  of  Blue  Label  potato 


sales  during  1944-45.  She  will  hail 
from  either  Lehigh,  Erie,  Somerset, 
Cambria,  Warren,  Schuylkill,  Chester, 
Monroe,  Carbon  or  Luzerne.    Growers 


i 


1944  Sylvia  Hoober — Lancaster  County 
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and  leaders  in  each  of  the  above 
counties  are  busily  seeking  out  the 
young  lady  who  would  do  justice  to 
the  county  and  speak  well  for  the  Po- 
tato Industry  of  our  State.  She  will  be 
chosen  from  the  stand  point  of  per- 
sonality, voice,  poise,  comeliness,  with 
ability  to  photograph  well.  Beauty 
alone  will  go  far,  but  a  combination  of 
the  above  is  what  the  judges  will  be 
looking  for. 

Hard  to  find?  No— there  are  hun- 
dreds of  fine  growers  daughters  that 
would  qualify  and  be  pleased  to  repre- 
sent their  county  and  our  mdustry. 
This  in  an  honor,  a  privilege  and  in- 
deed an  opportunity  to  popularize 
Pennsylvania  Potatoes. 


Potato  Starch- 


1942— Aola  Howard- 
Potter  County 


1943— Caroline  McHenry— 
Columbia  County 


Continued  jrom  page  eleven 
farmers,  and  others  were  formed  both 
at  Twin  Falls  and  Blackfoot.   By  the 
latter  part  of  October,  truck  loads  of 
culls  were  being  washed,  ground  and 
processed  at  both  plants.  Later,  a  local 
group  at  St.  Anthony,  about  65  miles 
north   of  Blackfoot,   organized  the  St. 
Anthony    Starch    Company.    A    fourth 
company  was  formed  at  Menan,  a  few 
miles  south  of  St.  Anthony,  which  pro- 
duces wet  starch  and  delivers  it  under 
contract  to  the  St.  Anthony  Starch  Com- 
pany for  further  processing,  drying,  and 
marketing.    The    St.    Anthony    Starch 
Company  has  increased  its  capacity  in 
order  to  handle  the  wet  starch   from 
Menan  and  now  has  an  output  equiva- 
lent to  the  Blackfoot  and  Twin  Falls 
plants. 

All  four  plants,  locally  owned  and 
operated  under  competent  management, 
have  been  successful,  records  show. 
These  plants,  in  producing  a  total  ot 
21  970  tons  of  starch,  worth  approxi- 
mately $2,197,000,  have  at  this  time 
utilized  more  than  350,000,000  pounds 
of  cull  potatoes,  equivalent  to  7,922  car- 
loads or  nearly  88  full  train  loads. 

Starch  production  has  increased  from 
4  800,000  pounds  in  1941-42  to  20,360,000 
pounds  in  1943-44. 

Indications  are  that  1944-45  starch 
production  will  not  equal  the  produc- 
tion of  the  preceding  season  due  to  a 
shortage  in  low-grade  potatoes.  As  ot 
February  1,  output  of  the  three  plants 
so  far  this  operating  season  had  totaled 
1  700,000  pounds,  which  when  added  to 
the  output  of  the  three  plants  for  the 
previous  operating  seasons,  brings  the 
amount  of  white  potato  starch  so  far 


produced  in  Idaho  to  43,940,000  pounds. 
Market  Development 
Marketing  of  the  white  potato  starch 
was  assured  before  construction  of  the 
factories  began.  Following  a  survey  of 
the  proposed  plant  sites  made  by  the 
late  W.  R.  Richee  of  Stein-Hall  and 
Company,  New  York,  who  was  an  ex- 
pert in  sweet  potato  starch  develop- 
ment, his  firm  undertook  the  marketing 
of  the  total  output  of  Idaho's  white  po- 
tato starch.  The  demand  for  the  pro- 
duct has  so  far  exceeded  the  supply. 

The   most   extensive   use   for   potato 
starch    is   in   the   textile   trade   in   the 
weaving  of  shirting  material,  fine  cot- 
ton and  rayon  goods.  Potato  starch  is 
also   used   in   the   paper   industry,   ad- 
hesive industry,  in  food  products  such 
as  in  sirups,  pie  filling,  dessert  bases, 
and    as    an    ingredient    in    other    food 
preparations.  Stein-Hall  and  Company, 
which  has  contributed  a  considerable 
amount  of  research  to  the  uses  of  white 
potato    starch,    recently    has    produced 
and  marketed  a  quick  dessert,  compar- 
able to  tapioca,  made  of  the  Idaho  pro- 
duct. _ 

Fewer  "Culls"  Than  Usual 
The  starch  factories  are  located  in 
areas  where  adequate  supplies  of  cull 
potatoes  are  normally  available.  Ab- 
normally high  market  prices  for  all 
grades  of  potatoes  caused  a  diversion 
of  those  normally  considered  culls,  and 
thus  the  starch  factories  may  suffer 
from  a  shortage  of  raw  materials  under 
wartime  conditions.  This  is  a  year  of 
high  market  prices,  and  the  starch  fac- 
tories in  Idaho  are  having  some  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  storage  bins  filled  with 

culls.  .  X  X         n 

Trucked  to  the  factories,  potato  culls 
are  dumped  in  receiving  sheds  where 
rot,   dirt,   and   other   foreign   materials 
are  removed  on  mechanical  sorting 
tables.  Then  the  potatoes  are  deposited 
into  bins  with   hopper  bottoms   above 
concrete  troughs  through  which  water 
pours  at  a  rate  of  about  400  gallons  a 
minute.  The  culls  are  washed  onto  a 
conveyor  and  carried  into  a  mechanical 
washer,  thence  to  the  first  grinder  at 
the  rate  of  300  to  400  pounds  a  minute. 
As  starch  is  heavier  than  the  pulp  of 
the  potato,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  ex- 
tract a  pure  white  starch  by  means  of 
a  settling  process,  and  the  Idaho  fac- 
tories are  continually  improving  their 
equipment  for  such  processing.  In  two 
of  the  plants,  protein  separators  have 
been  added  in  order  to  produce  a  high- 
Continued  on  page  twenty-three 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S 
1945  POTATO  BLOSSOM  QUEEN 


Who  will  she  be?  She  will  be  a  young 
lady — a  potato  grower's  daughter  from 
one  of  the  ten  leading  counties  from 
the   stand   point  of  Blue   Label  potato 


sales  during  1944-45.  She  will  hail 
from  either  Lehigh,  Erie,  Somerset, 
Cambria,  Warren,  Schuylkill,  Chester, 
Monroe,  Carbon  or  Luzerne.    Growers 


1944  Sylvia  Hoober— Lancaster  County 
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1942— Aola  Howard- 
Potter  County 


1943— Caroline  McHenry— 
Columbia  County 
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and  leaders  in  each  of  the  above 
counties  are  busily  seeking  out  the 
young  lady  who  would  do  justice  to 
the  county  and  soeak  well  for  the  Po- 
tato Industry  of  our  State.  She  will  be 
chosen  from  the  stand  pomt  of  per- 
sonality, voice,  poise,  comeliness,  with 
ability  to  photograph  well.  Beauty 
alone  will  go  far,  but  a  combination  of 
the  above  is  what  the  judges  will  be 
looking  for. 

Hard  to  find?  No— there  are  hun- 
dreds of  fine  growers  daughters  that 
would  qualify  and  be  pleased  to  repre- 
sent their  county  and  our  industry. 
This  in  an  honor,  a  privilege  and  in- 
deed an  opportunity  to  popularize 
Pennsylvania  Potatoes. 


Potato  Starch- 


Continxied  jrom  page  eleven 
farmers,  and  others  were  formed  both 
at   Twin   Falls   and   Blackfoot.   By   the 
latter  part  of  October,  truck  loads  of 
culls  were  being  washed,   ground   and 
processed  at  both  plants.  Later,  a  local 
group  at  St.  Anthony,  about  65  miles 
north   of   Blackfoot,   organized   the   St. 
Anthony    Starch    Company.    A    fourth 
company  was  formed  at  Menan,  a  few 
miles  south  of  St.  Anthony,  which  pro- 
duces wet  starch  and  delivers  it  under 
contract  to  the  St.  Anthony  Starch  Com- 
pany for  further  processing,  drying,  and 
marketing.    The    St.    Anthony    Starch 
Company  has  increased  its  capacity  in 
order   to   handle   the   wet   starch   from 
Menan  and  now  has  an  output  equiva- 
lent to   the   Blackfoot  and  Twin  Falls 
plants. 

All  four  plants,  locally  owned  and 
operated  under  competent  management, 
have  been  successful,  records  show. 
These  plants,  in  producing  a  total  ot 
21  970  tons  of  starch,  worth  approxi- 
mately $2,197,000,  have  at  this  time 
utilized  more  than  350,000,000  pounds 
of  cull  potatoes,  equivalent  to  7,922  car- 
loads or  nearly  88  full  train  loads. 

Starch  production  has  increased  from 
4  800,000  pounds  in  1941-42  to  20,360,000 
pounds  in  1943-44. 

Indications  are  that  1944-45  starch 
production  will  not  equal  the  produc- 
tion of  the  preceding  season  due  to  a 
shortage  in  low-grade  potatoes.  As  ot 
February  1,  output  of  the  thiw  plants 
so  far  this  operating  season  had  totaled 
1  700,000  pounds,  which  when  added  to 
the  output  of  the  three  plants  for  the 
previous  operating  seasons,  brings  the 
amount  of  white  potato  starch  so  tar 


produced  in  Idaho  to  43,940,000  pounds. 
Market  Development 
Marketing  of  the  white  potato  starch 
was  assured  before  construction  of  the 
factories  began.  Following  a  survey  of 
the  proposed  plant  sites  made  by  the 
late  W.  R.  Richee  of  Stein-Hall  and 
Company,  New  York,  who  was  an  ex- 
pert in  sweet  potato  starch  develop- 
ment, his  firm  undertook  the  marketing 
of  the  total  output  of  Idaho's  white  po- 
tato starch.  The  demand  for  the  pro- 
duct has  so  far  exceeded  the  supply. 

The    most    extensive    use    for    potato 
starch    is    in   the    textile    trade    in   the 
weaving  of  shirting  material,  fine  cot- 
ton and  rayon  goods.  Potato  starch  is 
also   used   in   the   paper    industry,    ad- 
hesive industry,  in  food  products  such 
as  in  sirups,  pie  filling,   dessert  bases 
and    as    an    ingredient    in    other    food 
preoarations.  Stein-Hall  and  Company, 
which   has   contributed   a   considerable 
amount  of  research  to  the  uses  of  white 
potato    starch,    recently    has    produced 
and  marketed  a  quick  dessert,  compar- 
able to  tapioca,  made  of  the  Idaho  pro- 
duct. 

Fewer  "Culls"  Than  Usual 
The  starch  factories  are  located  in 
areas  where  adequate  supplies  of  cull 
potatoes  are  normally  available.  Ab- 
normally high  market  prices  for  all 
grades  of  potatoes  caused  a  diversion 
of  those  normally  considered  culls,  and 
thus  the  starch  factories  may  suffer 
from  a  shortage  of  raw  materials  under 
wartime  conditions.  This  is  a  year  of 
high  market  prices,  and  the  starch  fac- 
tories in  Idaho  are  having  some  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  storage  bins  filled  with 

culls. 

Trucked  to  the  factories,  potato  culls 
are  dumped  in  receiving  sheds  where 
rot,  dirt,  and  other  foreign  materials 
are  removed  on  mechanical  sorting 
tables.  Then  the  potatoes  are  deposited 
into  bins  with  hopper  bottoms  above 
concrete  troughs  through  which  water 
pours  at  a  rate  of  about  400  gallons  a 
minute.  The  culls  are  washed  onto  a 
conveyor  and  carried  into  a  mechanical 
washer,  thence  to  the  first  grinder  at 
the  rate  of  300  to  400  pounds  a  minute. 

As  starch  is  heavier  than  the  pulp  of 
the  potato,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  ex- 
tract a  pure  white  starch  by  means  of 
a  settling  process,  and  the  Idaho  fac- 
tories are  continually  improving  their 
equipment  for  such  processing.  In  two 
of  the  plants,  protein  separators  have 
been  added  in  order  to  produce  a  high- 
Continued  on  page  twenty-three 
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MARKETING  PENNSYLVANIA  POTATOES 

By  P.  D.  FRANTZ.  Sales  Manager.  Pennsylvtmia  Co-operative   Potalo   Growers'   Association 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co-ope'rative  Potato  Growers'  Association,  Inc.  has  asked  me  to  take  over  the  gen- 
eral sales  of  potatoes  throughout  Pennsylvania.  I  realize  that  this  is  a  big  order  and  you  will  appreciate  that  only  to  the  degree  that 
every  grower  assumes  his  share  of  the  responsibility,  will  this  Co-operative  venture  succeed. 

..  .  LT-S'"''^^^  convinced,  and  experience  of  the  past, eight  years  bears  it  out,  that  the  Chain  Stores  and  other  Independent 
Food  Distributors  will  meet  our  Association  more  than  H'^-w&y  in  merchandising  our  Trade  Marked  packages.  I  am  also  convinced 
that  the  consuming  public,  by  and  large,  has  become  a  repeat  customer  of  our  Association's  Blue  Label  Brand  We  can  only  expect 
one  hundred  per  cent  consumer  acceptance,  when  we  pack  and  deliver  one  hundred  per  cent  consumer  packages— "Every  Bag 
Must  Be  Right."  Finally,  I  am  convinced  that  individually  we  must  assume  a  greater  responsibility  in  packing,  delivering  and  po- 
licing our  Trade  Marked  consumer  package,  because  if  the  Food  Distributors  and  the  consuming  public,  for  any  reason  will  not  accept  our  Trade 
Marked  pack,  we  are  bound  to  fail.  Wrigley  thinks  so  much  of  his  Trade  Mark  that  when  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  quality  gum  he  just  adver 
tises  "Remember  This  Package."  When  the  War  is  over  he  will  again  put  gum  acceptable  to  the  consumer  into  the  package.  Then  both  package  and 
gum  will  mean  something.  j^  ,  f        & 

Pennsylvania  Blue  Label  Potatoes— A  Trade  Marked  pack— will  become  famous  only  if  the  potatoes  which  we,  one  and  all,  pack  into  it  to  make 
It  so.  Even  a  few  carelessly  packed  pecks  in  a  load  or  an  occasionally  carpless  packer,  will  spoil  the  honest  efforts  of  all.  Again  I'say  "Every  Bag  Must 
Be  Right."  In  making  these  statements,  I  realize  that  none  of  us  are  perfect  and  that  accidents  will  happen;  but  nevertheless  The  Pennsylvania 
Blue  Label  quaUty  was  not  intended  to  be  a  Super  Pack.  It  is  to  be  a  ^Vactical  consumer  package,  high  enough  to  meet  exacting  consumers  de- 
mands, and  low  enough  to  pack  the  most  possible  out  of  our  production.  It  is  as  Dr.  Nixon  so  often  said,  "The  exact  medium  between  too  much 
and  too  little.  It  must  be  good  enough  to  make  the  housewife  like  them  and  buy  them  or  we  have  no  home  for  them.  They  must  not  be  so  good 
that  the  average  good  grower  cannot  pack  them  or  there  will  be  no  packing."  While  I  am  on  this  topic  "Consumer  Acceptance"  the  same  thing 
applies  to  price.  It  must  be  the  exact  medium  between  "too  much  and  too  little."  If  our  pack  is  priced  too  high,  it  will  not  move  into  consumption 
if  the  pack  is  priced  too  low  the  grower  will  not  pack.  This  is  where  the  Association  is  making  every  effort  in  building  a  uniform  price  structure  act- 
ing as  an  impartial  pivot  to  maintain  a  steady  flow  of  packed  potatoes  to  the  Distributors  of  a  uniform  grade  and  quality,  delivered  on  time  as 
agreed,  whether  warehouse  or  store  door.    Emerson  wrote:  "Nothing  astonishes  men  so  much  as  common  sense  and  plain  dealing." 

The  words  Vision.  Integrity.  Knowledge,  and  Dependability  incorporated  in  our  Trade  Mark  ought  to  be  made  to  mean  exactly  what  they 
say.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  Pennsylvania  Potato  marketing  plan  is  to  implement  the  six  salient  features  as  they  were  adopted  in  our  Joint 
Conference  Committee  Meeting  at  Harrisburg  ten  years  ago  which  were  as  follows: 

(a)    Determine  a  standard  grade,  high  enough  to  meet  exacting  cL^mands  for  all  practical  consumer  acceptance  and  low  enough  to  make  the 
most  of  our  local  crops.  f' 

Adopt  and  trade-mark  a  distinctive,  practical  and  attractive  pjfck  of  a  size  to  meet  the  widest  market  demand. 

Determine  definitely  and  accurately  the  merits  and  qualities  of  our  own  potatoes. 

Determine  the  true  status  of  the  potato  in  the  diet  of  the  -  .|'mal  and  subnormal  person. 

Determine  and  develop  varieties  most  adapted  to  our  growing  conditions  and  most  suited  to  special  culinary  uses. 

Set  up  machinery  by  which  the  grading  and  packing  of  the  adopted  brands  will  be  guaranteed  to  the  consumer  and  made  available  in 
sufficient  volume  to  interest  large  purchasers. 

All  of  these  items  are  being  worked  on  constantly  toward  the  end  that  better  potatoes  are  being  produced,  better  packs  being  packed,  more 
satisfied  consumers  served,  and  a  dependable  delivery.  Every  customer  was  once  a  prospect,  every  prospect  a  stranger.  Get  acquainted. 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 

(e) 

(f) 
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"MAKING  THE  GRADE" 

In  all  Fairness  to  Consumer  and  Fairness  to  Producer 


We  are  now  launching  into  the  as- 
sociation's ninth  marketing  season  with 
the  best  prospects  for  a  real  movement 
of  Blue  Label  Potatoes  to  market  by 
the  way  of  our  co-operating  distribu- 
tive channels.  Co-operation  on  the  part 
of  buyers  is  expected  to  be  100  per 
cent  and  the  co-operation  of  growers 
and  packers  likewise — splendid.  When 
your  buyers  and  sales  managers  "get 
together"  they  work  upon  the  basis 
that  each  is  handling  a  product  well 
standardized  and  of  value.  They  are 
not  working  on  a  charitable  senti- 
mental basis,  but,  definitely  on  a 
Business  Basis  with  faith  in  the  fact 
that  the  co-operative  movement  can, 
and  will  come  through. 

From  the  food  distributors  angle,  our 
Blue  Label  Potatoes  must  be  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2"  minimum  of  good  appearance  and 
a  good  "buy"  in  any  man's  language. 
Each  package  cannot  and  will  not  be 
inspected  and  rated  by  him  but  some- 
one does  do  the  rating — in  90  per  cent 
of  the  cases  none  other  than  the  good 
housewife.  The  Final  Decision  is  in  her 
hands.  If  her  initial  purchase  is  satis- 
factory, a  little  bit  better  than  she  ex- 
pected, she  will  buy  more  and  still 
more  of  our  Blue  Labels.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  her  purchase  was  a  poor  one  or 
even  just  fairly  satisfactory  we  as  an  as- 
sociation of  growers  will  not  hear  of  her 
individual  complaint  but  within  a  few 
weeks  we  will  know  through  reduced 
store-door  or  warehouse  movement. 
Growers  will  call  and  write  our  sale's 
offices  asking,  "where  is  our  order  for 
this  week,  what  happened?"  The  an- 
swer is  simple — some  one  or  several  de- 
liveries made  were  of  a  border  line 
quality  or  even  under  grade. 

Now,  what  is  the  solution?  Maintain 
the  grade  above  all  and  at  all  costs.  If 
to  grade  and  pack  is  too  expensive,  that 
is,  too  many  number  2's  and  Pickouts 
then  the  advice  is  Do  Not  Attempt  to 
Pack  Blue  Labels.  If  25  to  30  per  cent 
must  be  picked  out  and  placed  in  num- 
ber 2's,  your  crop  will  sell  to  more  ad- 
vantage as  commercials  or  unclassi- 
fied. 

Experiences 

The  fact  that  potatoes  are  in  Blue 
Label  paper  bags  will  sell  perhaps  the 


first  order — but  it's  the  repeat  orders 
that  make  a  volume  movement.  True, 
many  house-wives  may  expect  too 
much  for  their  money,  they  may  expect 
fancy  potatoes  in  as  handsome  a  pack- 
age as  ours.  We  do  not  pretend  to  put 
up  a  Fancy  Package  but  we  have  defi- 
nitely obligated  ourselves  to  put  up  a 
good,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2"  minimum,  package. 
Blue  Labels  should  be  building  a  repu- 
tation for  quality  and  dependability. 
So  that  consumers  need  only  mention 
Blue  Labels  and  the  retailer  in  all  con- 
fidence can  sell  them  to  her  without 
apologies  or  further  qualifications.  The 
writer  visited  a  store  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  recently,  four  brands 
including  Blue  Labels  were  on  display, 
•  the  area  superintendent  had  just  placed 
a  good  order  for  delivery  to  his  stores. 
Blue  Labels  and  competitors'  consumer 
packages  were  examined  carefully 
with  absolute  satisfaction  to  both — go- 
ing across  the  street  more  packages 
were  inspected  but  with  negative  find- 
ings. Whose  face  was  "Red?"  Excuses 
were  made  —  you  know  rainy  weather, 
rush  order,  labor  shortage  etc.  Did  that 
satisfy  our  superintendent  friends?  Yes, 
partly  for  he  is  a  fair  minded  chap,  he 
realizes  difficulties  connected  with  po- 
tato production  and  packaging  today. 
Will  these  same  excuses  hold  the  next 
time  we  meet?  Good  intentions  on  the 
part  of  growers  will  not  be  sufficient 
next  time.  It  has  gotten  to  the  point 
with  the  buyer  that  he  is  interested  in 
the  potato  business — volume  business 
just  as  much  as  we  growers.  If  volume 
does  not  come  through  the  handling  of 
Blue  Labels  he  naturally  will  be  ex- 
pected to  handle  the  brand  that  does 
move,  and  give  his  company  that  vol- 
ume business.  That's  his  job!  Our  job 
as  an  association  of  growers  is  to  main- 
tain zealously  and  guard  jealously  the 
quality  and  reputation  of  Blue  Labels. 
It's  our  trade-marked  package  and  our 
only   stock   in  the   trade. 

Some  Helps  in  "Making  the  Grade": 

1.  Analyze  the  bin — can  vou  eco- 
nomically make  U.  S.  No.  1,'2"  mini- 
mum Blue  Labels?  Considering  all  de- 
fects, size  and  disease. 

2.  Set-Up    Equipment    Conveniently 

with    economy    of    labor   and    time    in 
mind. 


-< 
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3.  Set  the  "Grader"  (sizer).  Blue 
Pecks  call  for  2"  minimum  size.  Every- 
thing over  this  size  belongs  in  the  Bag 
— if  free  from  sunburn,  wire  worm,  seri- 
ous scab,  etc.,  etc. 

4.  Light,  with  a  Reflector,  must  be 
strong  enough  over  the  picking  table. 

5.  Shovel  onto  grader  or  elevator 
with  discretion  as  to  speed  and  care. 

6.  Insulate  "Peck  Bagger"  to  prevent 
bruising;  an  old  rubber  tire  will  do. 

7.  Pick  out  all  questionable  tubers  as 

they   pass   by — you'll   miss   enough    at 
best. 

8.  Weigh  accurately — 15  lbs.  6  oz.  A 
check  weight  should  be  available — 
scales  go  out  of  adjustment  easy 
enough. 

9.  Never  leave  the  picking  table  with- 
out an  inspector  while  potatoes  are 
rolling  over. 

10.  Grade  Inspector  should  check  on 
his  work  occasionally.  Empty  onto  floor; 
out-of-grade  potatoes  weighing  over  14 
oz.  per  peck  are  definitely  "out  of 
grade"  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  premises  in  Blue  Label  pack- 
ages. Use  your  knife,  too. 


Potato  Varnish 

A  new  type  of  resinous  coating  mater- 
ial that  looks  like  varnish  and  which 
stands  high  temperatu'^e  and  the  action 
of  most  chemicals  and  solvents  can  be 
made  from  sugars  and  starches.  Surplus 
farm  crops,  like  small  potatoes  and  corn, 
are  capable  of  developing  a  new  type  of 
finish  to  furniture  and  floors,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  the  Agricultural 
Research  Administration  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  product  is  known  as  "allyl  starch" 
and  is  prepared  by  treating  starch  with 
either  allyl  chloride  or  allyl  bromide.  At 
the  time  of  preparation  allyl  starch  and 
other  allyl  carbohydrates  are  soluble  in 
most  paint  and  varnish  solvents.  In  this 
soluble  state  they  may  be  readily  applied 
to  wood,  metal,  paper,  glass,  textiles,  or 
other  surfaces.  When  allyl  starch  has 
been  thoroughly  cured  by  contact  with 
air  or  by  the  application  of  heat  it  under- 
goes a  complex  chemical  change  and 
produces  a  hard,  smooth  surface.  This 
cured  surface  is  extremely  resistant  to 
organic  solvents,  acids,  alkalies  and 
other  corrosive  agents. 


ARE  YOU  IN  STEP  WITH  THE  TIMES? 

Modern  Merchandising  Practice  Requires 

Clean  —  Attractive  —  Branded 

Paper  Bags  for  Potatoes 


Provide  the  Maximum  'Tye  Appeal" 
''Good  Potatoes  Deserve  Good  Bags'' 

HAMMOND  BAG  a  PAPER  CO 

WELLSBURG.  W.  VA. 
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CHAMPION 


Used  by  the  best 

Potato  Growers  in  Pennsylvania 

One  and  Two  Rows  Available 


See  them  at  your  dealers. 


Aluminum  Potato  Scoops 
Trescott  Peach  Graders 

O.  K.  Champion  One  and  Two  Row  Potato  Diggers 
Boggs  Hand  and  Power  Potato  Graders 
Boggs  Potato  Binloaders  and  Sack  Elevators 
Trescott  Apple  Graders  and  Cleaners 

Vac-A-Way  Seed  and  Grain  Cleaners  and  Graders 

Conde  Milking  Machines 

J-M  Transite  Pipe  for  Agricultural  Purposes 

See  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to 

HAMILTON  &  COMPANY 

EPHRATA.  LANCASTER  COUNTY.  PENNSYLVANIA 

TELEPHONE  678  DISTRIBUTORS  P,  O.  BOX   178 

Penna..  Delaware,  New  Jersey.  Virginia.  North  Carolina.  Maryland.  D.  of  C. 


■  / 


Irrigation  for  all  Crops  and  Orchards 


"INSURE" 

Crop  Production 
By  Irrigating 


'#1 


rff 


RAIN' 

Where  and  When 
You  Want  It 


COMPLETE  PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 

Champion  Portable  Pipe  and  Valves 
Skinner  Revolving  Sprinklers — sand  proof 
Transite  Pressure  Pipe  for  underground  lines 

"RAIN-O-MATIC"  Portable  Power  Pumping  Units 

Sizes:  100  to  2,000  Gallons  Per  Minute 


SPECIALISTS    IN   IRRIGATION 

Hamilton  &  Company  has  designed  and  sold  Irrigation  Systems 
for  many  different  crops  grown  on  over  100,000  acres.  We  invite 
your  irrigation  problems  and  our  Irrigation  Engineering  Service 
is  always  available  to  you.  We  will  gladly  plan  your  complete 
Irrigation  System,  including  necessary  pipe,  valves,  fittings,  pump, 
sprinklers,  engine  or  mounted  portable  power  pumping  unit  and 
furnish  you  with  an  estimate.  Write  us  today. 


A   FEW   IRRIGATED   PRODUCTION   RESULTS: 

Potatoes  587  Bushels  per  acre. 

Dried  Tobacco  2512  Pounds  per  acre. 


Snap  Beans 
Tomatoes 
Peas 
Alfalfa 


7  Tons  per  acre. 
17  Tons  per  acre. 

4  Tons  per  acre. 

5  Cuttings  per  year. 


HAMILTON  &  COMPANY 

EPHRATA.  LANCASTER  COUNTY.  PENNSYLVANIA 

TELEPHONE   678  DISTRIBUTORS  P.  O.  BOX  178 

Penna..  Delaware.  New  Jersey.  Virginia.  North  Carolina.  Maryland.  D.  of  C. 
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OFFICIAL  GRADES  FOR  POTATOES 

Adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers'  Association 

wet  breakdown  and  from  damage 
caused  by  sunburn,  second  growth 
growth  cracks,  air  cracks,  hollow  heart' 
cuts,  shriveling,  sprouting,  scab,  blight! 
dry  rot,  rhizoctonia,  other  diseases,  in- 
sects or  mechanical  or  other  damage, 
(bee  definition  of  terms.) 


Grades  and  Standards  as  a  basis  for 
any  farm  commodity  and  product  of 
mdustry,  as  well,  is  a  necessary  evil 
They  set  minimum  requirements  for 
marketable  products.  In  most  instances 
grades  and  standards  are  reasonable 
and  well  within  production  possibilities. 
The  Pennsylvania  Blue  Label  package 

witn    a    2     minimum    size,    making    a 
good  economical  buy.    It  is  neither  too 
high  for  the  farmer  to  meet  nor  too 
low  for  consumer  recognition  and  ac- 
ceptance.   It  is  not  a  Super-Pack  but  a 
good    product    fair    to    all    concerned. 
Minimum  grades  and  minimum  weights 
for  each  package  are  being  well  met 
with  a  small  percentage  of  actual  vio- 
lations. Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
reduce    this    small    percentage    which 
naturally  looms  large  in  view  of  the 
tact  that  miUions  of  packages  are  find- 
ing their  way  to  the  kitchen  table.  The 
following   official   standards   are   being 
printed  herewith  as  a  reminder  to  all 
growers,  contact  men  and  grade  super- 

Tolerances 

r.Jrl   Pf^c.^^tages   shall   be   calculated 
on  the  basis  of  weight. 

The  tolerances  for  the  standards  are 
on  the  basis  of  the  container.  However 
mdividual    packages    in    any    lot    mav 

yf7^^lT  *^^  specified  tolerances  as 
stated  below,  provided  the  average  for 
the  entire  lot,  based  on  sample  inspec- 
tion, are  within  the  tolerances  specified 
*or  a  tolerance  of  10  per  cent  or 
more,  individual  packages  in  any'  lot 
may  contain  not  more  than  one  and 
one-half  (y)  times  the  tolerance  splc^ 

f.lnc^^r^^  ^^-^^  "^^^^  ^^^  package  con- 
tains 15  specimens  or  less,  individual 
packages  may  contain  not  more  than 
double  the  tolerance  specified 
nJ?^'  ^^.t^^f  ranee  of  less  than  10  per 
cent,  individual  packages  in  any  one  lot 
may  contain  not  more  than  double  the 
tolerance  specified  provided  at  least 
one  specimen  which  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  shall  be  allowed  in  any 
one  package.  ^ 

nf^nJif  ^^?^^  ^^^^^  shall  consist 
01  potatoes  of  one  variety  or  of  similar 
varietal  characteristics,  which  are™  ir- 
ly  well  shaped,  fairly  clean,  free  from 
frost  injury,  blackheart  and  soft  rot  S^ 


Unless  otherwise  stated  or  specified 
the  size  of  the  potatoes  shall  be  two 
u;  inches  minimum  and  not  over  six- 

Tn^fhi  fif.''''''^.^lx'^^^™""^  by  weight. 
In  the  fifteen  (15)  pound  sack  or  in  the 

standard  peck  sack  this  grade  requires 

Pvpi^H  F^""  ^^""i  ""^  ^^^  potatoes  shall 
exceed  two  and  one-quarter  (21)  in- 
ches in  diameter.  v  4y    in 

TOLERANCES  FOR  DEFECTS  — In 
order  to  allow  for  variations  incidental 
r^JI^'Ji^''  grading  and  handling,  not 
more  than  6  per  cent  shall  be  below 
the  requirements  of  this  grade  but  not 
to  exceed  one-sixth  (1/6)  of  this 
amount    or  one  per  cent,  shall  be  al- 

jT^^JF''  ^""^^  ^^^  °^  ^^t  breakdown, 
m  addition,  not  more  than  5  per  cent 
may  be  damaged  by  hollow  heart. 

TOLERANCE  FOR  SIZE-In  order  to 
allow  for  variations  incidental  to  prop- 
^u  u^l^'h  ^^*  ^^^^  than  5  per  ceht 
tf  ^^  ^f}.'''^  ^^^  minimum  size,  and 

cess  ot  the  maximum  size. 

Definition  of  Terms 

foi?^^"^?^  "^^^"^  ^^y  injury  or  de- 
feet  which  materially  injures  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  individual  potato  or 
the  general  appearance  of  the  potato  in 

^^  '^S^'^^-Pu^^'  ^^  ^^ich  cannot  be  re- 
moved without  a  loss  of  more  than  5 
per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  po 
tat^o^  including  peel  covering  defective   , 


Loss  of  outer  skin  (epidermis)  shall 

skL^ir^'^'f^'^'^'  ^  ^^^^g^  unless  the 
skinned  surface  is  materially  affected 

nJ  il^^y.  t^^-  discoloration.    Any  one 
of  the  fol  owing  defects,   the   serious- 

rowlH^"^^'^^  ^^"^^^^  the  maximum  al- 

SECOND  GROWTH  or  growth  cracks 
which  have  developed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  materially  injure  the  appearance 
of  the  individual  potato  or  the  general 
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appearance  of  the  potatoes  in  the  con- 
tainer. 

AIR  CRACKS  which  are  deep,  or 
shallow  air  cracks  which  materially  in- 
jure the  appearance  of  the  individual 
potato  or  the  general  appearance  of  the 
potatoes  in  the  container. 

SHRIVELING— When  the  potato  is 
more  than  moderately  shriveled,  spon- 
gy, or  flabby. 

SPROUTING— When  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  potatoes  have  sprouts 
over  three-fourths  (i)  of  an  inch  long. 

SURFACE  SCAB  which  covers  an 
area  of  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  potato  in  the  aggregate. 

PITTED  SCAB  which  affects  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  potatoes  in  a  greater 
extent  than  the  amount  of  surface  scab 
permitted,  or  causes  a  loss  of  more  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
potato,  including  peel  covering  defec- 
tive area. 

RHIZOCTONIA— When  the  general 
appearance  of  the  potatoes  in  the  con- 
tainer is  materially  injured  or  when 
individual  potatoes  are  badly  infected. 

DIRT — When  the  general  appearance 
of  the  potatoes  in  the  container  is  more 
than  slightly  dirty  or  stained,  or  when 
individual  potatoes  are  badly  caked 
with  dirt  or  badly  stained,  or  covered 
with  other  foreign  matter  which  ma- 
terially affects  the  appearance  of  the 
potatoes. 

RED  LABEL  GRADE— Medium  sized 
potatoes  shall  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  BLUE  LABEL  grade  except  that 
the  size  requirements  will  be  a  mini- 
mum of  one  and  one-half  (U)  inches 
and  a  maximum  of  two  and  one-fourth 

GREEN  LABER  GRADE  shall  consist 
of  potatoes  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  BLUE  LABEL  grade  ex- 
cept that  they  shall  be  free  from  serious 
damage  by  dirt  and  except  for  the  in- 
creased tolerance  for  defects  specified 
below: 

Unless  otherwise  specified  the  dia- 
meter of  each  potato  shall  not  be  less 
than  one  and  seven-eighth  (1^)  inches. 

TOLERANCE  FOR  DEFECTS  —  In 
order  to  allow  for  variations  other  than 
size  and  sprouting  incident  to  proper 
grading  and  handling,  not  more  than  a 
total  of  20  per  cent  of  the  potatoes  in 
any  container  may  be  below  the  re- 
quirements of  this  grade,  but  not  more 
than  5  per  cent  may  be  seriously  dam- 
aged by  hollow  heart  and  not  over  6 
per  cent  may  be  below  the  remaining 
requirements  of  U.S.  No.  2  grade. 


Potato  Starch— 

Continued  from  page  fifteen 

quality,  taste-free  starch  which  is  used 
in  food  preparation. 

The  ground  potatoes  are  discharged 
onto  shaker  screens  that  separate  the 
starch  milk  from  the  pulp,  which  is 
passed  through  a  mill  for  regrinding  in- 
to finer  pulp  for  further  screening.  The 
pulp  discharged  from  this  operation  is 
a  stock  feed  product,  which  is  being 
recovered  and  sold  at  St.  Anthony  at 
the  rate  of  15  tons  per  day.  ' 

Starch  milk  from  the  shakers  is 
pumped  into  vats  where  the  starch,  con- 
taining some  impurities,  is  allowed  to 
settle.  The  protein  water  is  then  drained 
to  the  sewer.  The  starch  deposit  is  agi- 
tated and  washed  with  fresh  water,  a 
process  which  is  repeated  until  all  im- 
purities are  removed.  The  washed  starch 
is  centrifuged  or  filtered  to  bring  the 
moisture  content  down  to  about  40  per 
cent.  From  the  centrifuge  or  filter,  it 
passes  through  a  rotary  dryer.  It  is  then 
sifted,  bagged  and  stacked  in  a  ware- 
house ready  for  shipment  to  markets. 

Cull  potatoes,  once  an  expensive 
waste,  are  now  "velvet"  to  the  potato 
growers,  provide  added  payrolls  in  the 
communities  and  represent  an  impor- 
tant industry  in  the  state. 


NEW  AGRONOMY  HEAD 

Dr.  Harold  Kirby  Wilson,  acting  chief 
of  agronomy  at  the  University  of  Minn- 
esota, has  been  named  professor  and 
head  of  the  department  of  agronomy  at 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College.  He  will 
assume  his  duties  July  1,  and  succeeds 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Noll  '06,  who  has  retired. 

Dr.  Wilson,  who  obtained  his  bach- 
elor of  science  degree  from  Iowa  State 
College  in  1924,  did  graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  received 
his  master's  degree  in  1925  and  his  doc- 
torate in  1927. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agronomy  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  since  1927,  serving  as  chief 
of  agronomy  since  1936. 

The  author  of  several  bulletins  on 
small  grains  and  weed  control,  pub- 
lished by  the  Minnesota  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  he  has  conducted 
research  work  on  wheat  and  oats  breed- 
ing and  weed  control.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  co-operative  weed  re- 
search program  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station. 
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IT  PAYS  TO  LEARN 
PLANT  LANGUAGE 

Plants,  of  course,  cannot  talk.  However,  many  of  them 
by  definite  signs  will  indicate  what  they  are  looking  for 
in  the  way  of  plant  food.  Potatoes,  for  instance,  will  show 
their  need  for  potash  with  leaves  that  have  an  unnatural, 
dark  green  color  and  become  crinkled  and  somewhat 
thickened.  Later  on,  the  tip  will  become  yellowed  and 
scorched.  This  tipburn  then  will  extend  along  the  leaf 
margins  and  inward  toward  the  midrib,  usually  curling 
the  leaf  downward  and  resulting  in  premature  dying. 

It  pays  to  watch  for  these  signs,  but  it  is  a  far  better 
practice  never  to  give  them  a  chance  to  appear.  They 
are  signs  of  extreme  potash  starvation  and  long  before 
they  appear,  the  potash  content  of  your  soil  may  be  so 
low  as  to  greatly  reduce  the  yield  and  quality  of  your 
crop.  Consult  your  official  agricultural  adviser  or  ex- 
periment station  about  the  fertility  of  soil.  See  your 
fertilizer  dealer.  He  will  show  you  how  little  extra  it 
will  cost  to  apply  enough  potash  for  greater  returns  on 
your  investment. 


Write  us  for  additional  information 
and  free  literature  on  the  practical 
fertilization  of  your  crops. 


means 

more  Profit 


Hmerican  Potash  Institute 


Incorporated 


1155  16th  St.,  N.  W. 


Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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1945'46 
PAPER  BAG  PRICES  and  REGULATIONS 


Attention:  Growers,  Grade  Supervisors,  Contactmen 

Effective  August  1,  1945,  and  until  further  notice,  the  following  prices  and 
regulations  on  Association  trade-marked  paper  potato  bags  will  prevail: 

PRICES: 

Blue  Label   15's  (2  wall— 60/50)  $25.00  per  M. 

Red  Label     15's  (2  wall— 60/50)  $24.50  per  M. 

Economy       15's  (2  wall— 60/50)  $24.00  per  M. 

Blue  Label  50's  {  g  ^a^\Uo™50)   | ^^^'^^  P^^  ^' 

Blue  Label  50's  (3  wall— 50/50/50)  $63.00  per  M. 

Unclassified  50's  (2  wall— 70/60) $52.00  per  M. 

The  above  prices  are  for  DELIVERY  to  ANY  point  in  Pennsylvania  or  at  offi- 
cially designated  warehouses  and  include  the  wire  loop  ties  and  the  commission  of 
the  Association. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

15-pound  bags,  two  wall  60/50-110  weight.  Natural  Kraft 
50-pound  bags,  two  wall  70/60-130  weight.  Natural  Kraft 
50-pound  bags,  three  wall  50/50/50  wet  strength  &  Natural  Kraft 
50-pound  bags,  three  wall  40/40/50  weight.  Natural  Kraft 

TERMS: 

All  Association  trade-marked  paper  potato  bags  are  shipped  on  a  C.O.D.  basis 
(NO  EXCEPTIONS).  When  bags  are  forwarded  by  rail,  shipments  will  be  made 
sight  draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading;  when  shipments  go  forward  by  truck,  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  by  the  consignee  to  settle  for  same  at  destination,  either 
by  check  (Certified  Check  not  required),  or  in  cash. 

DISTRIBUTION  POINTS: 

Hummel  Warehouse  Co.,  Inc.,  728-40  N.  15th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Jacob  K.  Mast  Warehouse,  Blue  Ball,  Pa.,  (On  U.  S.  Route  322) 

Somerset  Farm  Bureau  Co-operative  Association,  Somerset,  Pa. 

J.  C.  Jacobsen  &  Son,  Girard,  Pa. 

Ed  Fisher  Warehouse,  Coudersport,  Penna. 

Roy  Hess  Farm,  Stillwater,  near  Benton,  Penna. 

G.  L.  F.  Warehouse,  c/o  J.  M.  Hindman,  Union  City,  Pa. 

All  bags  for  warehouse  pick-ups  must  be  released  by  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Association,  on  a  bag  release  order,  for  pick-up  at  any  of  the 
above  authorized  distribution  points  and  will,  in  all  cases,  be  subject  to  the  above 
cash  terms. 

DIRECT  DELIVERIES: 

All  orders  for  Association  trade-marked  paper  potato  bags  for  either  rail  or 
truck  shipments  must  clear  through  the  Association  office,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  NO 
EXCEPTIONS  WILL  BE  MADE  TO  THIS  REGULATION. 

When  placing  orders  for  bags  which  are  to  move  by  rail,  be  sure  lo  designate 
correct  shipping  address  and  name  and  address  of  the  bank  through  which  draft  is 
to  be  drawn.  When  movement  is  by  truck  be  sure  to  have  check  or  cash  arranged 
for  when  the  bags  arrive  at  designated  destination. 

PAYMENTS: 

When  bags  are  shipped  sight  draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading,  PAY  ONLY  THE 
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AMOUNT  OF  THE  DRAFT.  When  bags  are  shipped  by  truck,  pay  either  by  check 
(Certified  Check  not  required),  or  in  cash.  In  either  instance,  when  draft  or  in- 
voice corresponds  with  the  number  of  bags  ordered,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
above    price    schedule,    DO    NOT    PAY    ANY    ADDITIONAL    COLLECTION, 

FREIGHT,  HANDLING  OR  TRUCKING  CHARGES.  Prices  quoted  are  delivered 
prices. 

PACKING: 

All  bags  are  bundled,  wrapped  and  tied.  The  50-pound  bags  are  packed  150  or 
200  to  the  bundle  and  the  15-pound  bags  are  packed  250  to  the  bundle.  BUNDLES 
CANNOT  BE  BROKEN. 
TIES  (Wire  Loop): 

Sufficient  wire  loop  ties  will  be  inserted  in  a  Kraft  envelope  in  each  bundle 
of  bags. 

Additional  wire  loop  ties  (5  inch  ties,  250  per  envelope)  and  (6  inch  ties,  200  per 
envelope)  will  be  made  available  at  all  distributing  points  and  will  also  be  sup- 
plied with  freight  or  truck  shipments  when  ordered  at  25c  per  envelope 
ADDITIONAL  SUPPLIES: 

r^  ^  X^t  following  items  will  be  supplied  direct  from  the  Association  office  on  a 
C.O.D.  basis  only,  all  transportation  charges  prepaid. 

Pistol-Grip   Twisters    $1.25  each 

Receipt  and  Invoice  Books   15  each 

Should  any  irregularity  occur,  contact  the  Association  office,  Williamsport, 
X  a.,  si  once* 

Co-operatively  yours, 

PENNSYLVANIA    CO-OPERATIVE   POTATO 

GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

C.  F.  H.  Wuesthoff 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 


Don't  Miss 


"Turning  Potatoes  Into  Gold" 


THE  POWO,     \ 
//or  GOLD,        i 

VALUABLE  TWlKK?  'A 
TWE  6PANISH      iV 

COMQUISTAlJORESV 
OBTAINED  f  ROM 
1He  C0M(PUEREC> 

POTATO    GROWERS    FIELD    DAY 

"CAMP    POTATO" 

Route  6 — 9  miles  east  of  Coudersport.  Pennsylvania 


Exact  Weight  Scales 

''Give  us  Potatoes  in  Consumer  Bags/' 
Says  a  Super-Market  Buyer  .  .  . 

Filling  and  weighing  potato  consumer  bags  can  be  easy  or 
hard  according  to  how  you  work.  If  you  use  EXACT  WEIGHT 
Potato  sacking  scales  it's  easy  • . .  it's  accurate  •  •  •  it's  profit- 
able. Model  708-P  (illustrated)  is  expressly  built  for  the  potato 

packer.  Hundreds  of  these 
EXACT  WEIGHT  Scales 
are  in  use  in  all  the  large 
potato  producing  areas  of 
the  United  States.  Users 
of  these  scales  say  they 
do  the  work  with  speed 
and  accuracy.  Some 
Pennsylvania  Growers 
already  are  using  these 
scales  .  .  •  more  of  them 
should.  Write  for  full 
details  and  apply  for  your 
priority  promptly.  Be 
ready  for  the  crop  this 
year. 

EXACT   WEIGHT   Scale   Model   708-P  —  Features :    Special 

commodity  holder,  tilted  and  equipped  with  guard  to  hold  *        *       * 

bags  .  .  .  dial  6"  wide,  1  lb.  overweight  and  underweight  by  ^        ^        ^ 

4  oz.  graduations  and  in  direct  line  of  operator's  vision  .  .  . 

nonbreakable  dial  glass  .      .  short  platter  fall  for  speed  of 

operation  .  .  .  Capacity  to  15  pounds. 


^^Sales  and 

Service 

from 

Coast 

to 
Coast'' 


THE  EXACT  WEIGHT  SCALE  COMPANY 

712  W.  Fifth  Ave.,  COLUMBUS  8,  OHIO 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S   400-BUSHEL   CLUB 

Official   Application   for   Recording   a   Checked   Acre   of 
Potatoes  and  for  Qualifying  for  Membership  in 
Pennsylvania's  400-Bushel  Club 

*   y       J.C/   .     •    •     • 

Gentlemen:      In  accordance  with  the  regulations  and  instructions  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Association  for  administering  Pennsylvania's  400-Bushel 

Club  I,  ,  of 

(Signature  of  applicant  in  own  handwiiting) 
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(Post  Office) 

R.F.D , ,  Pennsylvania,  have  requested  and 

(County) 

had  an  acre  of  potatoes  checked  by ,  who 

(Name   of  Official   Supervisor) 

has  performed  this  service  as  evidenced  by  his  official  report  appearing 
below.  I  understand  that  any  grower  who  has  an  acre  of  potatoes  of- 
ficially checked  and  makes  the  required  yield,  thereby  becomes  a  bona 
fide  member  of  Pennsylvania's  400-Bushel  Club,  (see  Regulation  1).  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  in  order  for  a  Club  member  to  be  awarded  the 
Official  400-Bushel  Club  Medal,  applicable  to  his  class,  (Regulation  8) 
that  Regulation  7,  parts  a  and  b,  must  be  fully  complied  with. 

Check  one:  (     )  I  am  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co-operative 

Potato  Growers'  Association,  Inc.,  in  good  standing 
for  the  current  year,  or 

(    )  I  apply  hereby  for  membership  in  the  Association, 
and  my  dollar  membership  fee  is  attached  to  this 
application. 
AS  A  MATTER  OF  HISTORICAL  RECORD:  In  view  of  the  many  new^ 

varieties  being  introduced,  this  yield  was  made  with 

(Name  Variety) 

Recognizing  the  possibilities  of  other  improvements  or  innovations,  the 
following  departure  from  the  usual  practices  was  used: 


OFFICIAL  RECORD:  As  supervisor  in  the  checking  of  an  acre  of  potatoes 
for  the  above  named  applicant,  I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  performed 
that  service  and  the  yield  as  stated  below  is  official.  I  recommend,  pro- 
vided applicant  has  fully  met  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  regulations 
and  instructions,  that  the  Official  Association  400-Bushel  Club  Medal, 
apphcable  to  his  class,  be  awarded  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 


Yield  per  acre: 


. .  .bushels. 
(Signed).. 


Date  checked: ,19. . . 


County  Agent  or  Vocational  Instructor 
or  Association  Representative 


MEMBERSHIPS— NEW  AND  RENEWALS 

Since  Last  Issue  of  The  Guide  Post 


B\.U^- 


James  Kehrer,  Lycoming 
Gordon  Bartter,  Ohio 
Aaron  Blank,  Lancaster 
G.  W.  Heinle,  Ohio 
G.  C.  Morgan  &  Sons,  Michigan 
Fred  Bechel,  Cambria 
Joseph  Le  Van,  Columbia 
Albert  Trexler,  Berks 
Frank  Clark,  Connecticut 
Norman  Nolt,  Lancaster 
Chas.  D.  Honaberger,  Columbia 
Percy  Smith,  Ohio 
George  Capela,  Erie 
Samuel  D.  Butz,  Lehigh 
Joseph  DeFrance,  Ohio 
Lester  Litzelman,  Bradford 
R.  N.  Benjamin,  Dauphin 
Irvin  Behm,  Indiana 
Walter  G.  Atwood,  Ohio 
P.  C.  Strittmatter,  Cambria 
E.  Paul  Hoover,  Cambria 
H.  W.  Connarro,  Warren 
Milford  Bartter,  Ohio 
R.  J.  Breish.  Columbia 
George  McCormick,  Union 
Gladen  Walker,  Somerset 


LABEL- 


Morris  Musser,  Ohio 

Clarence  W.  Reitz,  Northumberland 

Chas.  A.  Gackenbach,  Lehigh 

C.  H.  Pepper,  Florida 

Stanley  Laurence,  Warren 

Reid  Waring,  Crawford 

Clarence  M.  Klinger,  Schuylkill 

Edgar  G.  Gooderham,  Cambria 

B.  F.  Zimmerman,  Schuylkill 

Fred  W.  Willgrube,  Ohio 

Lilly  Brothers,  Erie 

Leon  Everling,  Sullivan 

Willard  Cornell,  Luzerne 

Richard  Smith,  Lehigh 

*Leon  Epler,  Northumberland 
Leo  A.  Hoover,  Cambria 
Kenneth  Sharbaugh,  Cambria 

*R.  B.  Stutzman,  Cambria 

*John  Shrope,  Schuylkill 


*  Life  Membership. 


"I  hear  the  Jones  family  have  eleven 
children.** 

"Yes,  they've  gone  stork  mad.** 


SPRAY  and  DUST 


with 


MILLARD  MODERN  LIMES 

Rotary  Kiln  Products 
Crop  Protection  -  Service  -  Reasonable  Cost 


H.  E.  MILLARD 


Phone  7-3231 


Annyille*  Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S    400-BUSHEL   CLUB 

Regulations  for  Checking  Yield  of  Potatoes 

For  400-Bushel  Club 

HINTS  ON  LOCATING  BEST  ACRE: 

Determine  by  lay  of  land,  by  sampling,  knowledge  of  the  grower, 
and  character  of  vine  growth,  where  the  probable  high-yielding  acre  lies. 

A  few  preliminary  checks  made  by  digging  and  weighing  the  potatoes 
from  50  feet  of  row  at  different  points  in  the  acre  will  reveal  fairly 
accurately  whether  a  400,  500,  600,  or  700  bushel  yield  is  to  be  checked. 
The  following  table  gives  the  necessary  pounds  from  50  feet  of  row  to 
indicate  a  yield  of  400,  500,  600,  or  700  bushels  per  acre: 


Length  of 

Width 

400 

500 

600 

700 

Check 

of  Row 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels  • 

Bushels 

feet  of  row 

inch  rows 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

50 

28 

64.4 

80.5 

96.6 

112.7 

50 

29 

66.7 

83.3 

100.0 

116.7 

50 

30 

69.0 

86.2 

103.5 

120.7 

50 

31 

71.2 

89.0 

106.8 

124.6 

50 

32 

73.5 

91.8 

110.2 

128.6 

50 

33 

75.7 

94.5 

113.5 

132.4 

50 

34 

78.0 

97.5 

117.0 

136.5 

REGULATIONS  FOR  CHECKING  ACRE: 

1.  The  acre  to  be  checked  shall  be  made  up  of  any  number  of  con- 
tinuous equal  length  rows. 

2.  To  qualify  for  a  400  or  500  bushel  yield  at  least  one-tenth  of  the 
acre  must  be  dug  and  this  area  shall  be  included  in  the  check  so  that  not 
more  than  ten  consecutive  undug  rows  will  be  left  in  any  portion  of  the 
acre. 

3.  To  qualify  for  a  600  or  700  bushel  yield  the  entire  acre  shall  be 
dug  and  weighed. 

4.  Selection  of  rows  to  be  dug  may  include  rows  adjacent  to,  and 
rows  not  adjacent  to  sprayer  wheel  tracks.  A  proportionate  number  of 
each  shall  be  dug.  The  number  of  rows  adjacent  to,  and  not  adjacent  to 
sprayer  wheel  tracks  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the  spray  boom  used. 

5.  Accuracy  in  measuring  and  marking  the  acre  to  be  dug  in  weigh- 
mg  and  counting  the  yield  is  important  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  400- 
Bushel  Club. 

,  6.  All  applications,  either  for  Club  membership  or  to  have  the  400- 
Bushel  Medal  awarded  (including  official  yields)  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co-operative  Potato  Growers'  Association 
Inc.,  Wilhamsport,  Pennsylvania,  not  later  than  DECEMBER  FIRST  of 
each  year.  Applications  may  be  forwarded  either  bv  the  grower  or  the 
Verifying  Officer. 
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PACKAGING 


POTATOES   •  FERTILIZERS 
SOY  BEAN  PRODUCTS 
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SINGLE  WALL 


DUPLEX 


TRIPLEX 


FOUR  WALL 


EQUITABLE'S  "berter  »h«n  ever"  paper  shipping  tacks  are  the  choice  of  America's 
leading  packers  of  chemicals  and  produce.  Designed  to  assure  maximum  protection 
for  your  products.  You  will  be  proud,  too,  of  the  brilliant,  clear  cut  printing  on 
EQUITABLE  bags.  If  your  needs  require  it,  EQUITABLE'S  new  "Aquatite"  wet  strength 
kraft,   made  in  our  own  mills,  is  available, 

EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO. 

Northern  Plant:  4700  31st  Place,  Long  Island  City  *  Southern  Plant  &  Paper  Mills:  Orange,  Texas 


.4rj 


WAREHOUSES   IN: 

Allentown,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Chicago,   111.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Memphis 
T«nn.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Si    Louis,  Mo.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 
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HIGH  VELOCITY 


SPRAYERS  AND  DUSTERS 

Death  to  Pests  and  Fungi! 


Row  Crop  Sprayer 


Famous  Victory  Pump  in  seven 
sizes  provide  pressures  of  from 
500  to  1000  lbs.— plenty  of  reserve 
power  for  normal  working  pres- 
sures. 

Valves,  plunger  assembly,  suction 
strainer  are  easily  removed  with- 
out dis-assembly. 
All  bearings,  gears  and  moving 
parts  of  pump  are  fully  housed 
and  run  in  a  bath  of  oil. 
Over  100  models  with  6  to  40  gal. 
per  min.  capacity;  many  con- 
vertible for  orchard  or  row  crop 
spraying. 


Tractor   Mounted — 
Self  Powered  Duster 

•  Iron  Age  Dusters  are  sturdy,  flexi- 
ble and  efficient — built  to  pro- 
tect crops  at  least  possible  operat- 
ing cost. 

•  Exclusive  Iron  Age  air-foil  dust 
manifold  is  adjustable  to  assure 
equal  delivery  of  dust  at  each 
nozzle. 

•  High  velocity  blowers  give  the 
dust  blast  needed  for  complete 
coverage. 

•  Iron  Age  Dusters  come  in  models 
and  sizes  for  every  need  of  or- 
chard, grove  or  row  crop. 

COMPLETE  PROTECTION  .  .  atLowCost 

Iron  Age  Sprayers  and  Dusters  are  helping  grov^ers  all  over  the 
nation  to  carry  on  profitable  potato  programs.  The  dependability  of 
this  equipment  ...  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  operation  .  .  .  spell 
the  difference  betv^een  profit  and  loss.  Potato  protection  is  a  must 
.  .  .  but  you  need  to  do  it  w^ithout  paying  too  high  a  price.  Let  your 
Farquhar  Iron  Age  dealer  shov^  you  the  model  best  suited  to  vour 
needs. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S   1945  POTATO  BLOSSOM  QUEEN 

AND  HER  COURT. 

Left  to  right,  back  row — Betty  Jane  Christman.  Monroe  County;  Anna  Schneck. 
Lehigh  County;  Queen  Anna  Mae  Dennison.  Schuylkill  County;  Kathryn  Schneck, 
Lehigh  County;  Miriam  Johnston.  Luzerne  County.  Front  row — Ruth  Miller.  Cam- 
bria County;  Thelma  Troyer,  Erie  County,  Annabelle  Graver..  Carbon  County; 
Frances  Lohr,  Somerset  County;  Leona  Leofsky,  Warren  County,  with  Rita  Marie 
Fisher,  Miss  in  Waiting,  Potter  County,  in  the  foreground. 
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sures. 

Valves,  plunger  assembly,  suction 
strainer  are  easily  removed  with- 
out dis-assembly. 
All  bearings,  gears  and  moving 
parts  of  pump  are  fully  housed 
and  run  in  a  bath  of  oil. 
Over  100  models  with  6  to  40  gal. 
per  min.  capacity;  many  con- 
vertible for  orchard  or  row  crop 
spraying. 


Tractor   Mounted — 
Self  Powered  Duster 

•  Iron  Age  Dusters  are  sturdy,  flexi- 
ble and  efficient — built  to  pro- 
tect crops  at  least  possible  operat- 
ing cost. 

•  Exclusive  Iron  Age  air-foil  dust 
manifold  is  adjustable  to  assure 
equal  delivery  of  dust  at  each 
nozzle. 

•  High  velocity  blowers  give  the 
dust  blast  needed  for  complete 
coverage. 

•  Iron  Age  Dusters  come  in  models 
and  sizes  for  every  need  of  or- 
chard, grove  or  row  crop. 

COMPLETE  PROTECTION  .  .  atLowCost 

Iron  Age  Sprayers  and  Dusters  are  helping  growers  all  over  the 
nation  to  carry  on  profitable  potato  programs.  The  dependability  of 
this  equipment  .  .  .  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  operation  .  .  .  spell 
the  difference  between  profit  and  loss.  Potato  protection  is  a  must 
.  .  .  but  you  need  to  do  it  without  paying  too  high  a  price.  Let  your 
Farquhar  Iron  Age  dealer  show  you  the  model  best  suited  to  vour 
needs. 
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rkTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


Are  You  Looking  For 

The  "Easy  Way"  to  Harvest  Potatoes? 

Why  not  check  on  your  picking  costs.^ 


Consider  some  of  the  oulslanding  features  of  the  "Easy  Way" 
Harvester. 

Postwar  competition  calls  for  close  attention  to  farm  costs. 
So  little  effort  is  required  to  harvest  the  crop  that  help  from 
nine  to  ninety  years  can  be  used. 

There  is  no  loss  by  sun  scalding  or  frosting  as  the  weather  gets 
colder,  as  the  "Easy  Way"  Harvester  bags  as  it  digs. 

If  potatoes  could  talk  they  would  tell  you  how  they  appreciate 
being  harvested  the  "Easy  Way,"  ps  it  is  so  kind  to  their  skin. 
Let  us  help  "Turn  Potatoes  Into  Gold"  with  the  "Easy  Way" 
Harvester. 

ALFRED  STAUFFER 

HONEY    BROOK,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

DR.  E.  L.  NIXON,  Agricultural  Counselor, 
Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council 


He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  have 
plenty  of  bread;  but  he  that  followeth 
after  vain  persons  shall  have  poverty 
enough. — Proverbs  29:19. 

Poverty  and  shame  shall  b-e  to  him 
that  refuseth  instruction;  but  he  that 
regardeth  reproof  shall  be  honored. — 
Proverbs  13:18. 

During  the  last  week  of  July  and 
the  first  two  weeks  of  August,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  view  the  Potato 
situation  over  the  entire  state. 

Never  before  have  I  seen  Potato 
Growers  start  out  with  as  great  a  handi- 
cap as  with  this  season.  West  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  are  almost  uni- 
versal poor  stands  due  to  wet  soil  at 
planting  time.  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  the  crop  to  July  15th  never 
looked  as  good;  but  from  then  on— rain 
and  still  more  rain. 


Never  before  have  I  seen  Pennsyl- 
vania Potato  Growers  go  to  almost 
superhuman  efforts  to  plant  and  pro- 
tect their  crops.  It  was  these  -efforts  of 
our  growers  that  prompted  me  to  in- 
troduce this  article  with  the  two  Scrip- 
tural  Quotations. 

As  of  this  date — August  28 — the 
Pennsylvania  Potato  Outlook  is  none 
too  good.  Undoubtedly,  50  per  cent  of 
our  entire  acreage  is  dead  without 
much  of  a  yield. 

Over  60  per  cent  of  Pennsylvania's 
potato  acreage  is  still  not  sprayed.  It  is 
made  up  of  the  farm  patches.  The  total 
yield  in  a  good  year  never  amounts  to  a 
third  of  the  state's  production.  When 
it  fails,  as  in  such  a  year  as  this,  it 
means  that  there  is  a  very  much  en- 
larged local  consumer  trade.  Trans- 
forming   two-thirds    of    Pennsylvania's 
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farmers  from  a  '*few  extra"  to  sell  to  a 
'*few  extra"  to  buy  makes  a  difference. 

It  is  a  fact  that  about  one-third  of 
Pennsylvania's  acreage  will  come 
through  with  a  normal  yield  averaging 
about  250   bushels  per  acre. 

After  all,  this  is  the  test  of  the  Potato 
Grower:  A  crop  the  rule,  failure  the 
exception,  growing  potatoes  in  spite  of 
the  weather — not  on  account  of  it. 

The  weather  for  the  most  part  has 
righted  itself.  In  the  Potter,  Erie  and 
Somerset  areas,  since  planting  time,  it 
has  been  almost  ideal.  The  central  area, 
extending  west  to,  and  including  Mr. 
Ramsey er,  is  on  the  dry  side;  crops 
have  suffered.  Rain  in  the  east  has  let 
up — not  without  doing  a  great  deal  of 
injury  to  both  potatoes  and  wheat. 

Here  at  State  College  today,  August 
23,  we  are  hvaing  an  18  hour  sleady 
rain — the  first  in  four  weeks.  It  comes 
a  little  late  for  many  patches. 

Mr.  Fowler  of  Macungie  looking  over 
Mr.  Frantz's  new  storage,  said;  'T.  D., 
you  must  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
Potato  Growing  to  build  a  storage  like 
this." 

Yes,  it  takes  faith  in  one's  own  ability 
to  build  a  potato  storage. 

Potato  growing  is  not  a  fly-by-night 
proposition.  One  should  set  out  to  suc- 
ceed in  ten  years. 

A.  J.  Snyder  of  Lehigh  County  is  al- 
so just  completing  a  new  storage.  On 
September  19,  one  of  the  largest  potato 
storages  m  the  East  will  be  dedicated 

Mr.  E.  D.  Timberlake  of  Indiana 
County  IS  just  reconstructing  a  large 
barn  storage. 

Excavating  is  just  completed  for  a 
storage  on  Route  6  in  Potter  County 
These  are  just  a  few  expressions  of  the 
confidence  men  have  in  their  own 
abihty,  and  in  the  future  of  the  potato 
mdustry  in  Pennsylvania. 

Most  growers  who  build  storages 
never  get  them  quite  big  enijugh.  Po- 
tatoes are  bulky  and  take  a  lot  of  space 
It  seems  like  it  takes  a  lot  of  money  to 
construct  storages— and  so  it  does— but 
they  are  almost  indispensable.  One  can 
soon  pay  for  a  storage  in  the  loss  from 
trozen  potatoes,  and  worry  for  fear 
they  will  freeze. 

A  storage  to  be  complete  should  have 
a  packmg  shed  that  is  also  frost  proof 
and  provided  with  artificial  heating  to 
dry  the  potatoes  and  bags  after  pack- 
ing. 

Potatoes  coming  out  of  a  cold  cellar 
into  a  humid  atmosphere  "sweat."  Rais- 


ing the  temperature  dries  them  off  and 
the  bags  transport  more  safelv  and 
satisfactorily. 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  in 
storage  construction  is  shoving  the 
walls  in  by  refilling.  A  wall  will  not 
stand  shoving  the  earth  against  it 
with  a  bulldozer.  Frost  pushes  just  as 
hard  against  the  wall  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  frost  line  as  does  the  bull- 
dozer. For  this  reason  the  eaves  should 
extend  about  four  feet  over  the  fill. 
Dry  dirt  never  freezes  enough  to  shove. 
Another  mistake  is  that  of  making 
the  ceiling  impervious  to  moisture.  Ex- 
posed straw  is  still  the  best  ceiling. 

The  weakest  places  against  the  frost 
entrance  are  the  eaves.  Bank  them  well 
and  keep  them  dry. 

After  reconversion,  seed  bins  should 
be  provided  with  artificial  cooling  or 
refrigeration. 

Badly  sprouted  seed  cuts  the  vield. 
It  is  important  to  design  storages  to 
save  as  much  labor  as  practicable  in 
filling  and  emptying.  Potatoes  are 
heavy,  and  unnecessary  handling  is 
tiresome  and  expensive.  Dr.  Daniel  A. 
Polling  writing  in  his  column  the  other 
day  wrote  on  Bill  Stempfle,  the  "Pace 
Setter,"  as  follows: 

Bill  Stempfle  is  the  agricultural 
agent  of  the  Extension  Service  of  Steu- 
ben county  in  New  York  State.  He  is  a 
constructive  American  who  takes  Ijfe 
where  he  finds  it  and  makes  it  richer 
and  better  for  everyone.  What  he  has 
done  is  a  challenge  to  every  other 
county  in  America,  and  particularly  to 
those  rural  counties  by-passed  by  mod- 
ern prosperity. 

Steuben  is  a  county  of  rolling  hills, 
plateaus  and  valleys.  Through  erosion 
and  neglect  some  of  the  land  had  "gone 
back."  But  Bill  Stempfle  insisted  that 
here  was  ideal  potato  land.  Even  five 
years  ago  Steuben  county  grew  only 
five  acres  of  certified  potato  seed.  Dur- 
ing the  past  season  Steuben  countv  pro- 
duced 1000  acres  of  certified  seed— one 
quarter  of  the  seed  potato  production 
of  the  entire  Empire  State.  This  seed  is 
now  sold  all  over  the  eastern  United 
States. 

Bill  reports  the  record  of  less  than  20 
years  somewhat  as  follows:  "30,000 
acres  purchased  by  newcomers  .  .  .  total 
investment  of  three-quarter  million 
dollars  ...  an  abandoned  wheel  factory 
at  Avoca,  lOOF  hall  at  Wallace,  night 
club  at  North  Hornell,  vinegar  plant 
and  canning  factory  at  Cohocton,  furni- 
ture factory  at  Wayland,  all  in  disuse 
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Pre-Wat  Quality 


That's  what  you  get  in  BEAN  HIGH-PRESSURE 
SPRAYERS.  There  are  NO  SUBSTITUTES  for 
this  quality  when  it's  spraying  time. 

The  supply  of  BEAN  SPRAYERS  for  1946  will 
be  limited.  See  your  BEAN  DEALER  now  if 
you  need  a  new  sprayer,  potato  cleaner,  or 
potato  grader. 


WATCH  BEAN! 

For  two  entirely  new  potato  machines 


John  Bean  Mfg.  Co 

(Division  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN 


T 


Mrs.  Housewife  likes  the  convenience  of  prepackaged  potatoes. 
She  knows  that  potatoes  packed  in  Union  Paper  Bags  are  easy 
\o  buy,  easy  to  carry,  and  easy  to  store. 

Mr.  Retailer  knows  that  potatoes  prepackaged  in  Union  Paper 
Bags  eliminate  waste,  through  handling  and  spoilage.  Prepack- 
aged potatoes  save  both  his  customers' and  clerks' time  in  filling, 
weighing,  and  packing. 

Zhe  Worlds  Oldest  and  Cargcst  Mamfacturers  of  Paper  Mags 

UNION  BAG  &  PAPER  CORP. 


WOOLWORTH  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 
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for  years,  converted  into  potato  storages 
of  one  and  one-half  million  bushels  .  .  . 
scores  of  houses  purchased  in  half  a 
dozen  villages  in  the  potato  belt." 

A  few  years  ago  some  of  Maine's  po- 
tato growers  came  to  see  what  it  was 
all  about.  They  were  so  impressed  that 
now  Steuben  has  a  colony  known  as 
"Little  Maine."  Every  year  there  is  a 
Steuben  County  Potato  Field  Day  along 
the  middle  of  August.  Potato  growers 
come  together  from  a  dozen  counties  of 
southern  and  western  New  York  and 
western  Pennsylvania— and  there  are 
visitors  from  farther  away. 


Bill  Stempfle  takes  pride  in  the  fact 
that  what  has  been  accomplished  rep- 
resents united  effort — all  kinds  of  peo- 
ple working  together  for  the  common 
good;  that  there  has  been  no  overnight 
boom,  but  substantial  progress  and  per- 
manent growth  over  a  period  of  years. 

North  Western  Pennsylvania  has 
thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
non-eroding  land,  a  land  of  new  begin- 
nings, waiting  for  men  of  vision  and 
faith  whose  hopes  and  dreams  of  the 
future  are  rooted  in  the  soil,  who  de- 
sire to  become  creators  of  wealth,  who 
appreciate  ownership,  and  like  to  live 
"off  the  road." 


FIELD  DAY— CAMP  POTATO 

—  Field  Day  Preparations  — 


The  1945  Potato  Growers'  Field  Day 
according  to  all  reports  was  pronounc- 
ed the  most  successful  of  any  held  here- 
tofore. The  day,  the  crowd  and  the  pro- 
gram was  of  the  best.  Not  too  warm, 
not  too  cold,  not  too  large,  not  too  small 
(crowd),  and  not  too  long  or  too  short 
(program).  Everything  seemed  to  click, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  splendid  co- 
operation among  all  directly  concerned. 
The  Camp  Field  Day  really  began  for 
many  of  us  two  and  three  days  before 
the  big  day.  Future  Farmer  Boys  from 
Somerset,  Franklin  and  Fulton  counties 
came  early  to  assist  in  getting  things 
ready.  Vocational  Schools  and  F.F.A. 
Advisors  in  charge  of  these  groups 
were:  W.  D.  Igo,  Berlin;  J.  W.  Johnson, 
Warfordsburg;  Norman  Hoover,  Cham- 
bersburg;  Jos.  Shelly,  Shanksville;  E.  E. 
Blackburn,  Richmond  Furnace;  Linn 
Shatzer,  St.  Thomas.  These  men  and 
their  boys  were  most  cooperative.  They 
cleared  fields  of  stones,  made  road  beds, 
drove  Cletrac  in  plowing  and  dragging, 
cut  weeds  and  lawns,  cleaned  interior 
and  exterior  of  the  camp  proper.  In 
addition  to  all  this  these  young  men 
found  time  to  practice  the  playlet, 
"Turning  Potatoes  into  Gold,"  for  Field 
Day,  under  the  direction  of  L.  D.  Odh- 
ner.  Manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Chain  Store  Council.  This  willing  co- 
operative attitude  among  the  boys  and 
their  instructors  accounted  for  the 
smoothing  out  of  many  of  the  threat- 
ened rough  spots. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  August  14,  the 
directors  of  our  Association  met  to  dis- 
cuss routine  matters  and  decide  upon 


the  seasons  marketing  plan.  After  a 
bounteous  meal  of  lobsters,  clams, 
chicken,  sweetcorn,  potatoes,  all  early 
comers  gathered  for  an  informal,  varied 
program  of  movies,  speaking  and  sing- 
ing. Victor  Engles,  of  the  Coudersport 
"Spud  Chapter"  under  the  direction  of 
Advisor  Dewey,  presented  a  paper  on 
the  Cooperative  movement,  which  was 
most  thorough  and  convincing.  A  high 
light  of  the  evening  was  selections  by 
a  harmony  quartet  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  The  Staiger  Family,  of  Couders- 
port. The  Schneck  twins,  of  Lehigh 
County,  sang  several  attractive  num- 
bers. A  talkie  movie  entitled  "Build- 
ing A  Heritage"  concluded  a  pleasant 
evening.  This  latter  picture  illustrated 
in  a  most  graphic  way  just  what  a  co- 
operative with  the  right  leadership 
could  do  in  the  purchasing  and  selling 
of  supplies  and  equipment. 

Field  Day  Activities 
Field  Day  activities  began  in  earnest 
with  the  renewal  of  "Old  Acquaint- 
ances" and  the  inspection  of  our  pre- 
cious seedling  plots  under  the  enthusi- 
astic guidance  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon,  Agri- 
cultural Counselor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Chain  Store  Council.  Promptly  on 
schedule  the  Potato  Picking  Contest 
was  staged,  which  was  the  most  in- 
teresting and  thrilling  to  see  experts 
practicing  this  most  necessary  task  for 
fun  and  honor. 

"Turning  Potatoes  into  Gold"  was 
dramatized  most  effectively  by  way  of 
a  Broadcast,  which  was  to  have  been 
recorded  and  transcribed  by  none  other 
than   Homer   Martz,   Agricultural  An- 
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nouncer  of  KDKA,  Pittsburgh.  Mr. 
Martz  had  tire  trouble  enroute,  other- 
wise he  would  have  been  on  hand. 

Over  500  growers  and  their  families 
were  served  a  cafeteria  luncheon  at 
noon,  while  many  others  enjoyed  their 
own  basket  picnic. 

The  Selection  and  Crowning  of  Penn- 
sylvania's 1945  Potato  Blossom  Queen 
was  a  most  colorful  event.  Former 
Queen,  Aola  Howard  Maxison,  of 
Shinglehouse,  presided  with  her  usual 
poise,  dignity  and  grace,  while  ten  po- 
tato growers  daughters  from  nine  im- 
portant counties,  passed  in  review. 
Every  county  represented  should  in- 
deed  be  proud   of  his  entrant   in   the 


Court  of  Honor.  After  fully  an  hours 
deliberation,  Miss  Anna  Mae  Dennison, 
of  Zions  Grove,  Schuylkill  county,  was 
pronounced  the  1945  Potato  Blossom 
Queen  who  in  turn  commissioned  all 
fair  contestants  as  her  Court  of  Honor. 

Miles  Horst,  Pennsylvania's  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  after  a  few  well 
chosen  remarks,  officially  crowned 
Anna  Mae  Dennison  Queen  for  1945. 
Miss  Dennison's  selection,  we  beheve, 
Avas  a  good  one.  She  comes  from  a  long 
line  of  active  potato  growers,  she  is  a 
Senior  in  Indiana  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, and  was  chosen  their  Queen  last 
spring.  It  is  believed  that  she  will  in- 
deed do  honor  to  our  $35,000,000  In- 
dustry and  publicize  and  popularize 
Continued  on  page  eleven 
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fiuU  storage  room  treated  with  Cuprinol, 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Stops  Mildew 
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Produce  Storage 
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The  rooms  of  the  Apple  Storage  Building  at  Pennsylvania  Stote  College 
were  treated  during  the  Summer  of  1943  with  Cuprinol. 

Filled  with  fruit  that  Fall,  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  mildew  in 
these  rooms  since  the  Cuprinol  treatment.  Consequently  no  mildew  re- 
moval has  been  necessary,  no  white  washing  or  painting  called  for. 

You,  too,  can  prevent  mildew  in  storage  rooms  by  Cuprinol  treatment 
of  all  wood  walls,  ceilings  and  floors.  Easily  applied  by  brush  or  spray 
...  and  the  Cuprinol  treated  wood,  which  eliminates  mildew,  has  no 
harmful  effect  on  the  stored  produce. 

Also  recommended  is  Cuprinol  treatment 
for  flats  and  greenhouse  benches.  New 
York  State  Agricultural  College  reports  that 
Cuprinol  is  an  exception  among  wood  pre- 
servatives tested  by  them  in  that  it  has 
proven  non-toxic  for  greenhouse  use. 

With  brush  application  in  storage  rooms, 
allow  1  gallon  for  400  square  feet. 

For    prices,    names   of   distributors,    and 
other  information,  write 

CUPRINOL,  Inc.,  34  Spring  Lane,  Boston  9,  Mass. 
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noon,  while  many  others  enjoyed  their 
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poise,  dignity  and  grace,  while  ten  po- 
tato growers  daughters  from  nine  im- 
portant counties,  passed  in  review. 
Every  county  represented  should  in- 
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Court  of  Honor.  After  fully  an  hours 
deliberation,  Miss  Anna  Mae  Dennison, 
of  Zions  Grove,  Schuylkill  county,  was 
pronounced  the  1945  Potato  Blossom 
Queen  who  in  turn  commissioned  all 
fair  contestants  as  her  Court  of  Honor. 

Miles  Horst,  Pennsylvania's  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  after  a  few  well 
chosen  remarks,  officially  crowned 
Anna  Mae  Dennison  Queen  for  1945. 
Miss  Dennison's  selection,  we  believe, 
vyas  a  good  one.  She  comes  from  a  long 
line  of  active  potato  growers,  she  is  a 
Senior  in  Indiana  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, and  was  chosen  their  Queen  last 
spring.  It  is  believed  that  she  will  in- 
deed do  honor  to  our  $35,000,000  In- 
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The  rooms  of  the  Apple  Storage  Building  at  Pennsylvania  Stole  College 
were  treated  during  the  Summer  of  1943  with  Cuprinol. 

Filled  with  fruit  that  Fall,  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  mildew  in 
these  rooms  since  the  Cuprinol  treatment.  Consequently  no  mildew  re- 
moval has  been  necessary,  no  white  washing  or  painting  called  for. 

You,  too,  can  prevent  mildew  in  storage  rooms  by  Cuprinol  treatment 
of  all  wood  walls,  ceilings  and  floors.  Easily  applied  by  brush  or  spray 
.  .  .  and  the  Cuprinol  treated  wood,  which  eliminates  mildew,  has  no 
harmful  effect  on  the  stored  produce. 

Also  recommended  is  Cuprinol  treatment 
for  flats  and  greenhouse  benches.  New 
York  State  Agricultural  College  reports  that 
Cuprinol  is  an  exception  among  wood  pre- 
servatives tested  by  them  in  that  it  has 
proven  non-toxic  for  greenhouse  use. 

With  brush  application  in  storage  rooms, 
allow  1  gallon  for  400  square  feet. 

For    prices,    names   of   distributors,    and 
other  information,  write 

CUPRINOL,  Inc.,  34  Spring  Lane,  Boston  9,  Mass. 
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Please! — Don't  Take  Chances 


Potato  Digging  and  Harvesting  will 
soon  be  in  full  swing,  literally  hundreds 
of   diggers   will   be   operated   through- 


out the  country  within  the  month 
but  are  these  machines  ready.  Ready 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety  to  the  op- 
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erator.  The  manufacturer  of  every  dig- 
ger on  the  market  has  equipped  all  ma- 
chines with  adjustable  protective  cov- 
ers for  the  worker's  protection.  Dear 
Grower — We  ask  you,  is  your  Power 
Take-off  shield  securely  in  place,  is 
the  Safety-Clutch  cover  adjusted  and 
in  place?  Too  many  men  and  boys  have 
had  serious  accidents  through  careless 
disregard  of  the  hazard  of  exposed  mov- 
ing parts.  Fully  50  cases  have  come  to 
our  attention  where  fingers  had  been 
mangled,  legs  had  been  twisted  and 
crushed  and  even  arms  had  been  liter- 
ally torn  from  their  sockets. 

We  are  being  cautioned  through  ra- 
dio and  press  to  Beware  of  the  Gentle 
Bull — not  much  has  been  said  about 
your  tractor's  Exposed  Power- Take- Off. 
It  is  worse  than  the  Gentle  Bull.  Once 
clothing  is  caught  the  wearer  hasn't 
a  ghost  of  a  chance — so  why  take  a 
chance.  Folks?  Sure,  the  shields  and 
guards  are  a  nuisance — but  they  are 
there  for  a  purpose— to  protect  life  and 
limb.  You  cannot  afford  for  one  minute 
to  expose  yourself,  your  son,  your  hired 
man  or  anyone  else  to  this  "Wild  Bull" 
of  the  potato  field.  Don't  treat  it  lightly 
— this  is  serious  business. 

Offhand  the  following  have  had  seri- 
ous accidents  only  too  recently: 

Harry  Long,  Pittsfield;  L.  T.  Denni- 
son;  Claude  Fisher,  State  College;  Wal- 
lace Albright,  State  College,  Frank 
Fisher,  Boswell,  lost  their  pants  and 
escaped  with  serious  battering  and 
bruising. 

Junior  Coburn  of  Potter,  lost  an  arm 
and  only  within  the  past  two  weeks, 
Wesley  Koch,  Jersey  Shore,  William  W. 
Hayes'  right  hand  man  had  his  leg  so 
badly  mangled,  crushed  and  bruised 
that  Doctors  were  forced  to  amputate 
above  the  knee.  "Wes"  was  one  of  the 
most  careful,  trustworthy  and  reliable 
men  the  writer  has  ever  known,  but 
even  he  became  careless  at  a  time  when 
his  services  were  indispensable.  We 
cannot  stress — the  Power  Take-off  Haz- 
ard too  strongly.  Safety-First  folks 
and  I  mean  Safety  First.  Remember 
the  Wild  Bull  of  the  Potato  Field  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  You  may  be  next. 


**How's  the  wife?" 

"Bad.  She's  got  quinsy." 

"Good  heavens!  How  many  does  that 
make  altogether?" 


Field  Day — 

Continued  from  page  eight 

Blue  Label  Potatoes  in  every  corner  of 
this  grand  old  Keystone  State. 

R.  N.  Benjamin,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Bureau  Cooperative,  gave  a  brief 
address  and  emphasized  the  need  of 
farmers  thinking,  planning  and  doing 
big  things  together  through  cooperative 
organizations. 

Dr.  F.  F.  Lininger,  Research  Director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
spoke  briefly  of  the  value  of  "get-to- 
gethers" such  as  the  State  Potato  Grow- 
ers' Field  Day  and  complimented  grow- 
ers and  friends  upon  the  splendid 
occasion.  Dr.  Lininger  expressed  him- 
self as  heartily  in  favor  of  the  activities 
and  purposes  of  this  Association. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon,  Agricultural  Coun- 
selor of  the  Pennsylvania  Chain  Store 
Council,  addressed  the  group  with  most 
timely  and  fitting  remarks.  He  stressed 
the  seedling  program  and  re-empha- 
sized the  importance  of  securing  a  po- 
tato suitable  to  consumers  and  to  pro- 
ducers. The  promise  shown  by  seedling 
varieties  on  the  "Camp  Plots"  were 
splendid  and  most  gratifying. 

After  hundreds  of  pictures  were 
snapped  of  the  Queen  and  her  Court, 
Association  President  J.  A.  Donaldson 
of  Emlenton,  presented  Life  Member- 
ship Certificates  to  the  original  13  and 
ordered  some  20  more  from  platform. 
This  spirit  showed  plainly  that  many 
growers  have  faith  and  confidence  in 
the  future  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co- 
operative Potato  Growers'  Association 
as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  what  it 
has  already  accomplished. 

Immediately  following  the  program 
and  ceremonies  the  largest  line  of  cars 
ever,  accompanied  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon  on 
a  tour  of  several  fields  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  "Camp  Potato."  Alfred  Stauf- 
fer  Company  of  Honey  Brook,  demon- 
strated his  potato  harvester  and  H.  C. 
Stockdale  of  the  Bean  Manufacturing 
Company  gave  a  brief  demonstration 
of  a  potato  digger  that  has  been  in  the 
making  for  the  past  several  years.  It  is 
a  most  revolutionary  bit  of  machinery 
that  has  some  promise. 


"What's  the  difference  between  a 
snake  and  a  flea?" 

"A  snake  crawls  on  its  own  stomach, 
and  a  flea's  not  as  particular." 


The  Pennsylvonio  Cooperative  Pototo  Growers  Assn. 

Incorporated 

Williccmsport,  Penna. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

J.  A.  Donaldson,  President — Emlenion 
Ed  Fisher,  Vice-President — Coudersport 

CENTRAL  AREA 

M.  P.  Whitenight,  Bloomsburg 
Ed.  Fisher,  Coudersport 
Wm.  W.  HayeS/  Jersey  Shore 


fir 


WESTERN   AREA 

F.  L.  Dodd,  Columbus 

J.  A.  Donaldson,  Emlenton 

Lester  J.  Lohr,  Boswell 


EASTERN  AREA 

P.  Daniel  Frantz,  Coplay 

J.  K.  Mast,  Elverson 

Hugh  McPherson,  Bridgeton 


Purposes — To  bring  together  for  mutual  co-operative  effort  and  service  all 
agencies  engaged  or  interested  in  the  production,  transportation,  marketing  and 
utilization  of  potatoes  and  the  general  promotion  and  advancement  of  the  potato 
industry  in  all  its  phases. 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 


Major  Activities 

An  Educational  Program  in  Production  and  Marketing. 

A  Youth  Movement  in  the  Promotion  and  Advancement  of  the  Potato  Industry. 

Maintenance  of  Camp  Potato  as  a  Recreational  and  Inspirational  Center  through 
the  Development  and  Proving  of  Better  Varieties  and  Practices. 

Sustain  an  Informed  Membership  through  Sufficient  Meetings  and  Timely  Re- 
minders through  the  Association's  Official  Organ,  The  Guide  Post. 

The  Annual  Membership  to  this  Association  is  $1.00,  which  includes  a  year's 

Subscription  to  The  Guide  Post. 
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Growers  and  Distributors 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  definite  location  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  Association's  Sales  Offices,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  increased  packing  and  marketing  of  Pennsylvania 
Blue  Label  Potatoes.  Growers  and  buyers  in  need  of  assistance 
and  supplies  are  urged  to  contact  their  nearest  office. 

Northeastern  Area —  Roy  R.  Hess,  Manager 

Stillwater,   Penna. 
Phone— Benton  34R14 
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Southeastern  Area — 


Southwestern  Area — 


Northwestern  Area- 


Hiram  A.  Frantz,  Manager 
720  N.  Eighth  Street 
Allentown,  Penna. 
Phone— Allentown  3-1765 

Joseph  H.  Fisher,  Manager 
611  Swank  Building 
Johnstown,  Penna. 
Phone— Johnstown  82271 


J.  M.  Hindman,  Manager 
lli  Gardner  Building 
Union  City,  Penna. 
Phone— Union  City  200 

Additions  may  be  made  from  time  to  time — watch! 
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Marketing  Pennsylvania  Potatoes 

P.  Daniel  Frantz,  Sales  Manager 


The  new  marketing  setup  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Co-operative  Potato  Growers* 
Association  has  a  three-fold  object, 
namely: 

1.  To  net  to  the  individual  grower 
or  producer  an  equitable  share  of 
the  consumer's  dollar  through 
streamlined  distribution. 

2.  To  establish  a  reputation  with  the 
consuming  trade  for  good  and  de- 
pendable quality  and  service. 

3.  To  create  a  feeling  of  mutual  co- 
operation among  producers  and  a 
friendly  business  relationship  be- 
tween the  co-operative  and  the 
distributors. 

First. — Equitable     Distribution.     Our 

growers  should  appreciate  the  splendid 
business  relationship  and  helpful  co- 
operation of  the  chain  stores  and  in- 
dependent food  distributors  in  chan- 
neling our  own  trade-marked  packs 
direct  from  the  farm  to  the  nearest 
stores  or  into  their  warehouses  with  no 
commission  charged. 

This  is  streamline  marketing  of  farm 
products  and  is  actually  returning  a 
larger  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
back  to  the  farm  than  any  other  system 
of  marketing. 

For  once  Pennsylvania  potato  grow- 
ers sell  a  standardized  package  of  a 
standardized  quality  at  one  price  to 
everybody,  whether  by  the  hundred  or 
hundred  thousand.  This  is  going  a  long 
way  in  establishing  agriculture  where 
she  is  and  belongs — the  foundation  of 
American  economy. 

Agriculture  is  America's  biggest  in- 
dustrial purchaser.  When  agriculture 
has  no  purchasing  power,  the  nation  is 
in  an  economic  depression. 

Second. — Quality  and  Service.  The  as- 
sociation has  had  ten  years'  experience 
packing  its  own  trade-marked  consum- 
er packages.  It  has  had  for  an  equal 
period,  the  most  helpful,  friendly  busi- 
ness relationship  with  the  chain  stores 
and  other  distributors. 

The  association  has  gone  a  long  way 
in  establishing  a  reputation  for  a  good 
and  dependable  quality.  We  have  gone 
farther  perhaps  in  the  past  five  years 
than  in  the  previous  fifty  in  establish- 
ing the  concept  in  the  minds  of  new 
growers  as   to   the   importance  of  de- 


pendable quality  in  an  identified  pack- 
age. 

Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers  must 
build  some  foundation  and  construction 
consisting  of  timely  deliveries,  steady 
flow,  and  all  other  factors  essential  in 
satisfying  the  customers,  the  housewife, 
and  the  distributors.  The  potato  indus- 
try throughout  the  country  may  en- 
counter, in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
due  to  economic  conditions,  a  decline 
of  financial  returns  for  their  produce. 
Happy  indeed  will  be  those  growers 
who,  through  dependable  quality  and 
service,  will  continue  to  enjoy  at  least 
an  active  outlet  as  compared  with  those 
who  are  speculative  growers  and  pack- 
ers of  nondescript  quality. 

Third.  —  Co-operation.  Unique  in 
Pennsylvania's  marketing  plan  is  the 
Joint  Conference.  The  Joint  Conference 
is  the  place  where  differences  are  mini- 
mized. The  place  where  the  good  things 
men  do  are  accentuated.  It  is  the  place 
where  both  sides  of  the  question  are 
discussed;  where  mountains  are  not 
made  out  of  mole  hills.  Neither  are 
there  any  rabbits  drawn  out  of  the 
magic  hat.  It  is  a  friendly,  co-operative 
business  conference  where  problems  in 
common  are  analyzed  from  a  practical, 
friendly  business  viewpoint. 

Men  have  become  more  tolerant;  their 
business  horizon  extended,  their  self- 
centered  balloon  punctured  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  Joint  Conference  sessions. 
The  Joint  Conference  is  like  the  double- 
edged  sword,  it  cuts  both  ways — through 
business  and  through  agriculture  alike 
— for  the  benefit  of  all;  but  as  the  late 
Walter  Bishop  said,  "Not  for  the  per- 
sonal, political  or  financial  advance- 
ment of  anyone." 


First  Blue  Labels  for  1945  crop  ap- 
peared on  the  Williamsport,  Renovo 
and  Hegins  market  the  week  of  Au-. 
gust  13.  The  size  and  quality  of  potatoes 
was  very  acceptable  and  the  price  well 
within  the  market  for  the  area.  To 
W.  E.  Eshelman,  Manager  of  Twin  Val- 
ley Farmers  Exchange,  Hegins;  Wil- 
liam W.  Hayes,  Jersey  Shore;  Phil  and 
Edgar  Antes,  Williamsport;  and  Louis 
Zundel  of  Galeton,  go  the  distinctive 
honor  of  "getting  going"  early  this 
season. 
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A  Potato  Picking  "Champ 

F.F.A.  BOY  OF  SOMERSET  COUNTY 


99 


• 


Gordon  Hay,  Berlin,  Somerset  Counly,  being  congratulated  by 

Association  Secretary  Wuesthoff 


r 
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Potato  picking  honors  have  again  re- 
turned to  Somerset  county  through  the 
ability,  skill  and  energy  of  Gordon  Hay, 
Berlin,  Pennsylvania.  Gordon  is  a  very 
active  member  of  the  Future  Farmers 
organization  and  lived  up  to  the  high 
tradition  of  his  organization  in  that 
whatever  is  attempted  is  seen  through 
to  a  successful  close. 

The  contest  itself  was  conducted  un- 
der fairly  good  picking  conditions,  in 
two  heats  and  a  final.  The  first  heat 
included  the  **best  bet"  of  five  different 
F.F.A.  Chapters,  the  second  heat  in- 
cluded our  champion  of  long  standing, 
Mahlon  King,  of  Chester  county,  to- 
gether with  three  local  "champs"  from 
Cambria  county,  including  two  women 
from  Paul  Yahner's  crew.  The  women 
contestants  brought  to  mind  the  1940 
and  1941  champion,  Mabel  Wrestley,  of 
Boswell,  Somserset  County.  The  final 
included  the  winners  of  previous  heat. 
Messrs.  King  and  Hay  were  "nip  and 
tuck"  to  the  very  finish  line  when  Mr. 


King  had  the  misfortune  of  spilling  his 
basket.  The  100  pounds  of  potatoes  were 
picked  and  sacked  within  two  minutes 
and  fifteen  seconds  and  was  really  done 
to  the  consternation  and  thrill  of  all 
spectators  whose  interest  was  most 
keen. 

Before  the  1945  harvesting  season  is 
oyer  many  predict  that  Gordon  Hay 
will  be  forced  to  defend  his  position  as 
Champion  many  times. 


FOR  SALE 

NEW  IRON  AGE  DIGGER 
Power  Take-off  —  Single  Row 

VALENTINE  KING 

Cochranville,  Penna. 

Chester  County 
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NEEDED:  Better  Farmer-Labor-Distributor 


Relations 


Determined  to  carry  forward  a  broad 
general  program  of  better  farmer- 
labor-distributor  relations,  the  Council 
of  Food  Producer  Organizations,  rep- 
resenting thousands  of  food  producers 
throughout  the  Eastern  United  States, 
was  organized  July  2,  in  Philadelphia — 
the  birthplace  of  American  Indepen- 
dence. 

First  and  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
the  organizers  was  the  double  task  im- 
mediately ahead:  (1)  stopping  the  en- 
forced unionization  of  drivers  of  farm 
trucks  by  city  unions,  and  (2)  abolition 
of  the  5-day  (Monday  to  Friday)  week 
in  wholesale  produce  terminals. 

Creation  of  the  Council  followed  six 
weeks  of  intensive  organizing  by  the 
General  Committee  from  20  farm  or- 
ganizations of  10  Eastern  states,  repre- 
senting fruit  growers,  vegetable  grow- 
ers, dairymen  and  poultrymen,  who  had 
performed  yeoman  service  to  the  indus- 
try since  President  Goldberg  of  the 
Philadelphia  Teamsters  Union  served 
notice  that  no  trucks  coming  into  the 
Philadelphia  markets  would  be  un- 
loaded unless  driven  by  a  union  driver, 
or  the  producer  or  his  son. 

The  Council  is  an  "organization  of 
farm  organizations"  and  has  as  its  head 
Phil  G.  Turner,  well-known  Maryland 
farm  leader,  president  and  manager; 
Mr.  Turner  will  be  assisted  by  C.  E. 
Wise,  Jr.,  and  a  temporary  board  of  di- 
rectors including  Lionel  Newcomer, 
Fleetwood,  Pennsylvania;  Kenneth  B. 
Floyd,  King  Ferry,  New  York;  C.  Wil- 
liam Haines,  Masonville,  New  Jersey; 
E.  Blackburn  Moore,  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia; David  C.  Clark,  Milford,  Con- 
necticut; and  Carroll  R.  Miller,  Mar- 
tinsburg.  West  Virginia. 

In  a  broad,  general  sense,  the  Council 
of  Food  Producer  Organizations  has  as 
its  purpose  "to  maintain  free  produc- 
tion and  movement  of  food;  to  insure 
the  right  of  free  markets  for  food;  to 
secure  unobstructed  production,  trans- 
portation and  distribution  of  food;  and 
to  foster  proper  farmer-laborer  rela- 
tions." 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
horticultural  or  agricultural  industry 
have  such  far-reaching  problems  been 
faced.  Farmers  and  fruit  growers  are 
not  opposed  to  unions  through  prejudice 
or   just   because   of   the    word   union; 


neither  are  they  opposed  to  the  40 -hour 
work  week  just  because  it  seems  like 
wasting  a  lot  of  valuable  time.  But  the 
farmer  has  long  since  come  to  know 
that  no  man-made  restriction  can  be 
operative  in  the  apple  orchard,  potato 
field  or  corn  patch. 

The  reasons  which  compel  farmers  to 
take  their  stand  are  logical,  basically 
sound,  historically  true  and  factually 
based  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  na- 
ture. 

Unions  are  basically  formed  and 
have  their  being  through  a  fixed  order. 
Unions  have  strong  local  organizations 
which  bargain  for  the  services  of  their 
members  and  contract  hours  of  work, 
rate  of  pay,  services  to  be  delivered, 
etc.  The  union  agrees  to  furnish  the 
manpower  necessary  to  run  the  assem- 
bly line  of  industry.  But  in  agriculture 
there  is  no  assembly  line,  hence,  there 
can  be  no  fixed  contract  for  hours  or 
services.  For  example,  in  case  of  a 
strike,  the  manufacturer  can  shut  down 
his  plant  and  leave  his  machinery  idle. 
But  not  so  with  the  farmer — Mother 
Nature  doesn't  wait  for  time,  tide — or 
workers.  Fruits  and  vegetables  must  be 
harvested  when  ready.  Unions  must 
carefully  regard  this  principle  and  in 
so  doing  under  no  conditions  attempt 
to  unionize  agriculture  until  they  have 
developed  an  "agricultural  union  pro- 
gram" which  would  basically  embody 
every  law  of  nature  entering  into  food 
production. 

This  nation  was  built  upon  the 
principle  of  the  self-determination  of 
peoples.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  prin- 
ciple, the  down-trodden  urban  worker 
would  have  never  darkened  the  door 
of  a  union  hall.  This  principle  of  self- 
determination  gave  to  Americans  the 
privilege  of  individual  initiative  which 
has  resulted  in  industrialization  to  the 
point  where  40  hours  of  labor  in  fac- 
tories will  produce  sufficient  quantities 
of  essential  goods. 

But,  too,  let  no  one  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Nature  has  always  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination through  storms,  sunshine,  rain, 
hail,  freezes  and  all  the  factors  which 
go  to  make  up  the  weather  which  pro- 
duces the  food  upon  which  mankind 
subsists.  Nature  cannot  fit  into  that  pat- 
tern fixed  hours  of  work. 
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A  Potato  Picking  "Champ" 

F.F.A.  BOY  OF  SOMERSET  COUNTY 


} 


II 


*t. 


I 


Gordon  Hay,  Berlin,  Somerset  County,  being  congratulated  by 

Association  Secretary  Wuesthoff 


4 


Potato  picking  honors  have  again  re- 
turned to  Somerset  county  through  the 
ability,  skill  and  energy  of  Gordon  Hay, 
Berlin,  Pennsylvania.  Gordon  is  a  very 
active  member  of  the  Future  Farmers 
organization  and  lived  up  to  the  high 
tradition  of  his  organization  in  that 
whatever  is  attempted  is  seen  through 
to  a  successful  close. 

The  contest  itself  was  conducted  un- 
der fairly  good  picking  conditions,  in 
two  heats  and  a  final.  The  first  heat 
included  the  "best  bet"  of  five  different 
F.F.A.  Chapters,  the  second  heat  in- 
cluded our  champion  of  long  standing, 
Mahlon  King,  of  Chester  county,  to- 
gether with  three  local  "champs"  from 
Cambria  county,  including  two  women 
from  Paul  Yahner's  crew.  The  women 
contestants  brought  to  mind  the  1940 
and  1941  champion,  Mabel  Wrestley,  of 
Boswell,  Somserset  County.  The  final 
included  the  winners  of  previous  heat. 
Messrs.  King  and  Hay  were  "nip  and 
tuck"  to  the  very  finish  line  when  Mr. 


King  had  the  misfortune  of  spilling  his 
basket.  The  100  pounds  of  potatoes  were 
picked  and  sacked  within  two  minutes 
and  fifteen  seconds  and  was  really  done 
to  the  consternation  and  thrill  of  all 
spectators  whose  interest  was  most 
keen. 

Before  the  1945  harvesting  season  is 
oyer  many  predict  that  Gordon  Hay 
will  be  forced  to  defend  his  position  as 
Champion  many  times. 


FOR  SALE 

NEW  IRON  AGE  DIGGER 
Power  Take-off  —  Single  Row 

VALENTINE  KING 

Gochranville,  Penna. 

Chester  County 
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NEEDED:  Better  Farmer-Labor-Distributor 

Relations 


Determined  to  carry  forward  a  broad 
general  program  of  better  farmer- 
labor-distributor  relations,  the  Council 
of  Food  Producer  Organizations,  rep- 
resenting thousands  of  food  producers 
throughout  the  Eastern  United  States, 
was  organized  July  2,  in  Philadelphia — 
the  birthplace  of  American  Indepen- 
dence. 

First  and  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
the  organizers  was  the  double  task  im- 
mediately ahead:  (1)  stopping  the  en- 
forced unionization  of  drivers  of  farm 
trucks  by  city  unions,  and  (2)  abolition 
of  the  5-daj^  (Monday  to  Friday)  week 
in  wholesale  produce  terminals. 

Creation  of  the  Council  followed  six 
weeks  of  intensive  organizing  by  the 
General  Committee  from  20  farm  or- 
ganizations of  10  Eastern  states,  repre- 
senting fruit  growers,  vegetable  grow- 
ers, dairymen  and  poultrymen,  who  had 
performed  yeoman  service  to  the  indus- 
try since  President  Goldberg  of  the 
Philadelphia  Teamsters  Union  served 
notice  that  no  trucks  coming  into  the 
Philadelphia  markets  would  be  un- 
loaded unless  driven  by  a  union  driver, 
or  the  producer  or  his  son. 

The  Council  is  an  "organization  of 
farm  organizations"  and  has  as  its  head 
Phil  G.  Turner,  well-known  Maryland 
farm  leader,  president  and  manager; 
Mr.  Turner  will  be  assisted  by  C.  E. 
Wise,  Jr.,  and  a  temporary  board  of  di- 
rectors including  Lionel  Newcomer, 
Fleetwood,  Pennsylvania;  Kenneth  B. 
Floyd,  King  Ferry,  New  York;  C.  Wil- 
liam Haines,  Masonville,  New  Jersey; 
E.  Blackburn  Moore,  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia; David  C.  Clark,  Milford,  Con- 
necticut; and  Carroll  R.  Miller,  Mar- 
tinsburg.  West  Virginia. 

In  a  broad,  general  sense,  the  Council 
of  Food  Producer  Organizations  has  as 
its  purpose  "to  maintain  free  produc- 
tion and  movement  of  food;  to  insure 
the  right  of  free  markets  for  food;  to 
secure  unobstructed  production,  trans- 
portation and  distribution  of  food;  and 
to  foster  proper  farmer-laborer  rela- 
tions." 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
horticultural  or  agricultural  industry 
have  such  far-reaching  problems  been 
faced.  Farmers  and  fruit  growers  are 
not  opposed  to  unions  through  prejudice 
or    just    because   of   the    word   union; 


neither  are  they  opposed  to  the  40-hour 
work  week  just  because  it  seems  like 
wasting  a  lot  of  valuable  time.  But  the 
farmer  has  long  since  come  to  know 
that  no  man-made  restriction  can  be 
operative  in  the  apple  orchard,  potato 
field  or  corn  patch. 

The  reasons  which  compel  farmers  to 
take  their  stand  are  logical,  basically 
sound,  historically  true  and  factually 
based  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  na- 
ture. 

Unions  are  basically  formed  and 
have  their  being  through  a  fixed  order. 
Unions  have  strong  local  organizations 
which  bargain  for  the  services  of  their 
members  and  contract  hours  of  work, 
rate  of  pay,  services  to  be  delivered, 
etc.  The  union  agrees  to  furnish  the 
manpower  necessary  to  run  the  assem- 
bly line  of  industry.  But  in  agriculture 
there  is  no  assembly  line,  hence,  there 
can  be  no  fixed  contract  for  hours  or 
services.  For  example,  in  case  of  a 
strike,  the  manufacturer  can  shut  down 
his  plant  and  leave  his  machinery  idle. 
But  not  so  with  the  farmer — Mother 
Nature  doesn't  wait  for  time,  tide — or 
workers.  Fruits  and  vegetables  must  be 
harvested  when  ready.  Unions  must 
carefully  regard  this  principle  and  in 
so  doing  under  no  conditions  attempt 
to  unionize  agriculture  until  they  have 
developed  an  "agricultural  union  pro- 
gram" which  would  basically  embody 
every  law  of  nature  entering  into  food 
production. 

This  nation  was  built  upon  the 
principle  of  the  self-determination  of 
peoples.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  prin- 
ciple, the  down-trodden  urban  worker 
would  have  never  darkened  the  door 
of  a  union  hall.  This  principle  of  self- 
determination  gave  to  Americans  the 
privilege  of  individual  initiative  which 
has  resulted  in  industrialization  to  the 
point  where  40  hours  of  labor  in  fac- 
tories will  produce  sufficient  quantities 
of  essential  goods. 

But,  too,  let  no  one  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Nature  has  always  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination through  storms,  sunshine,  rain, 
hail,  freezes  and  all  the  factors  which 
go  to  make  up  the  weather  which  pro- 
duces the  food  upon  which  mankind 
subsists.  Nature  cannot  fit  into  that  pat- 
tern fixed  hours  of  work. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


♦^^" 


t-^1 


It  was  our  privilege  to  attend 
this  conference  of  religious  lead- 
ers and  business  representatives. 
This  joint  conference  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  and  its  over  all  reaction 
would  preclude  that  more  would 
be  called  regardless  of  denomina- 
tions. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference 
as  explained  by  Fred  W.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Chain  Store  Council  in  his  intro- 
ductory remarks  was  "to  examine 
into  various  practical  means  of 
encouraging  wider  interest  in 
farm  problems  on  community 
levels,  by  bringing  to  the  com- 
mon effort  the  cooperating  parti- 
cipation of  various  groups  of  long 
experience  in  this  vitally  essential 
field  of  our  national  life." 

Most  Pennsylvania  Potato 
Growers  are  familiar  with  the  un- 
tiring efforts  Mr.  Johnson  has  put 
into  the  polato  marketing  plan  to 
the  end  that  city  and  country  pull 
together  in  a  friendly,  practical, 
workable  business  relationship. 

With   our   Potato   Growers   it 

works.  It  is  fitting  that  a  wider 
application  of  the  principle  might 
be  at  least  looked  into. 

Dr.  "Pat'^  McConnell,  Boston 
University,  School  of  Theology, 
gave  a  soul  stirring  address.  He 
placed  such  significance  on  the 
day  and  the  time  that  it  might  be 
called  appropriately  enough  — 
Year  One.  The  destiny  of  the  hu- 
man race  will  be  settled  back  in 
the  country  cross-roads.  This  is  a 
significant  and  appropriate  begin- 
ning, he  said.  One  cannot  attempt 
to  sermonize  all  that  was  said  by 
the  speakers  at  this  conference. 


RURAL  LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE 


CHAPEL 

WILLIAMSPORT  DICKINSON  JUNIOR 

WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 

AUGUST  20.  2  L  1945 


COLLEGE 


SPONSORS 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  CONFERENCE 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

and 
PENNSYLVANIA  CHAIN  STORE  COUNCIL 

808  LIBERTY  TxfffST  BUILDING 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EDITOR:— It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  Rural  Leadership 
Conference  is  an  outgrowth  of  several  discussion  groups  held  last 
spring  by  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co-operative 
Potato  Growers'  Association.  Meetings  at  York,  Corry,  Jennerstown 
all  brought  out  the  fact  that  some  one,  individuals  as  well  as  groups, 
must  take  up  the  torch  and  strive  to  bring  about  an  awakening  in  the 
spiritual  and  economic  life  of  Rural  Pennsylvania.  These  conferences 
and  discussion  groups  are  definite  steps  in  the  right  direction 


The   following   formally   parti- 
cipated with  considerable  inform- 
al discussion  between   sessions. 
"The  Church  at  Work  with  Agri- 
culture and  Business'' 
Dr.  C.  M.  McConnell,  Boston 
University,    School    of    The- 
ology, Boston. 
"Why  We  Work  with  Agriculture" 
Fred  W.  Johnson,  President, 
Pennsylvania   Chain   Store 
Council,  Philadelphia. 

"Agriculture— The  Foundation  of 
American  Economics" 
C.  E.  Noyes,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Community  Trade  Assn., 
Williamsport. 

"Leadership  in  Agriculture" 

Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon,  Agricultural 
Counselor,  Pennsylvania 
Chain  Store  Council,  Phila- 
delphia. 

"What   Distribution   Can   Do   for 
Agriculture" 

Earl  French,  Atlantic  Com- 
mission Co.,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

Lee    Rummell,    Kroger   Gro- 
cery   and    Baking    Company, 
Cincinnati,   Ohio. 
"Why  We  Work  with  Business" 
Roland  N.  Benjamin,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Pennsylvania 
Farm    Bureau    Co-operative, 
Harrisburg. 
"At  Work  in  a  Country  Parish" 
John  Howes,  Conference  Rur- 
al Worker,  Town  Hill,  Penna. 
"Forward  Together" 

Dutton  Peterson,  Rural  Pas- 
tor, Odessa,  N.  Y. 
Chairmen   of   the   various   ses- 
sions were: 

F.  Carter  Schaub,  General  Man- 
ager, Philadelphia  Control  Store, 
Sears  Roebuck  and  Company. 
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POTATO   CROP   IMPROVES 

^  W^yne'^tihurchill.    Jr.,    Director    of        gTs.'"^^!!?    pro'd"u^iioT^aZuS'"t^ 
PhiladXhia^''"  °'^""'  A  &  P  Tea  Co..      427,249,OOo\n^d' 46^  000 Tushek  re- 

^E.7'teoch.   Executive   Secretary.      STxc^^edeV'l '{rT^eJror^^^^^^^ 
Board  of  Education,  Central  Pennsyl-      bushels  is  in  prospect  TheTield  of  1396 

Surch    Hain^W.  °^    *"    Methodist      bushels  prodLed^tf  1943  rtheprevi- 
wi  u  •  r   T?J  °^^-     ^  ,  °"s  record  high. 

Richard     W.     Campbell,     Chairman.  For  the  eighteen  surplus  late  StatP<! 

Cen?ralHennl'''&on''fre;?'"""R  °^  '•^l  "  '^'i^P  °'  29641.000'bXls  isln^pros'-' 

WH„X^^-         p. I  Conference,    Board   of  pect,  compared  with  271,479  000  bushels 

Education  of  the  Methodist  Church.  in  1944  and  the  10-year  average  o"257  - 

P  r  ^^^k""1^^"  "J T*^^  Conference  were:  604,000  bushels.  Prospects  in  thise  states 

4;',^^    n/^if"'*  ^°^%^  °-  °<**^"^'"-  improved    about    ei|ht    and    onLthird 

„fS.Tl    "Kl^^   significant    statements  million  bushels  in  July 

mlle1xp?ana?iorar'e'"'^'  ^'''^  "^^^  A™^''™''  ^'""^.^^-^ 

tinl^'f  ^''^i^"'"*, ''F  ^  d^fi"'te  obliga-  STATE              1934-43       1944           1945 

„X  3^'"'*  ™''^^-  '^f7^^°P'"^nt  spirit-  New  Jersey...     9,633        8  804       13  104 

ually  and  economically.  Maine. . .             46 102       is^'fififl       kakan 

That  Business  and  Religion  have  a  New  York  : ; :   28,591      26  44I      i?'o70 

common  ground  upon  which  both  can      PENNA 22,318       19  140       17360 

build  for  moral  and  material  uplift.  Eastern  Late                           '             ^^'^™ 

i„  ^"7.„.Poverty  makes  no  Investment"  States 106,648     108  257     120  614 

in    religious    or    economical    life    of    a  Central  Late                           '              "'"'* 

'^OE'munity.  States 86  138      72  ?23       72?in 

That      a      "Prosperous      Communtiy  The    PENNSYLVANIA    potato    crop 

Thiff  I  "^PPy  Community."               "^  showed  a  slight  decrease  in  condition 

iJJlff^  new  morale  needs  to  be  built  during  July.  In  the  West  along  the  Ohio 

self  Ditv""  ^°^^  °"^  °'  *^  doldrums  of  line  and  in  the  northwest  welther  wis 

rf,.P"i;  dry  with  only  a  few  showers  near  fhp 

sto^  anoln?-^-"  ^"^  ^"l^^  ^^"^^^  ">"«*      I"**   °^  ^he   month    Elsewhere  Tn     hi 
stop    apologizing    for    being    Country      State    July    rainfall    and    hot.    humid 

^:^*  „        L  weather    promoted   vine    growth     The 

a  rural  ^na^^i^K^I'  """^^  Stop  thinking  of  long  period  of  wet  weathir  prevented 

a  Siberia            ^^  ^  ^^^^^  °*  "«'''"e"  "r  Tfy^ng  and  cultivating.  In  the  Potter 

Tho;   D       ,    T        ,  plateau  area  late  stands  are  poor  and 

cnhil^;  Rural   Leadership   training  with  the  wet  weather  during  most  of 

ThattrRnrairi^^"^''^'^-.  i,'?\"i?"lt  ''"^^t  was  ImmiLnt    Le- 

Pri^oJ^         "^'  Church  needs  a  Rural  high-Northampton    area    growers    en- 

tE*   tV                .   ..  countered    much    difficulty    and    many 

^.oiilf   •     u  ^•'"."s^J'^   a   more   stable  interruptions   to   their  spray   program 

economic  basis  for  Rural  Ministers.  Two  storms,  one  on  July  9  and  the  othTr 

nnnr!  i„  ,"^^  '^°l-^  morale,  dependent  on  July  26,  were  accompanied  by  heavy 

L?fe  on  th''i"cL",^^'°"  °^  ^"""^l  Life  and  hail,  stripping  plants  in  some  localitieJ. 

X  ?o       ^°'''  "^^^  necessary.  r^??^^'l  ^^''^^'^^    badly   washed   some 

Ihat  Co-operation  and  Co-operatives  "^l^s  when  they  overflowed  their  banks 

nave  a  definite  place  in  Rural  Life   '  ?.""  many  other  fields  were  badly  gul- 

That  the  Rural  Problem  is  not  onlv  Jjf  u  H'"°PJ  °?  ^^^''^^  ^^^  ^re  good  due 

a  problem  of  the  Country  but  one  of  •     ^^"^''  drainage   Rot  has  been  found 

the  City  as  well.   The  Country  Church  J,  ^°™V°l**b?  ^t^^^  varieties  being  dug 

and  the  City  Church  are  one— detoite-  ?Tu  ^^^Sht  is  heavy  in  some  section! 

ly  interdependent.                         ^'""le  of  the  area.  In  the  southeastern  counties 

That  all  rural  workers  and  citv  wnrt  ?ii^^\  °w  J^**  potatoes  is  generally 

ers  must  come  to  recognize  The  qn-vu  ^^^  ^"i  ^^^^^  "^^^^^  °^  rainy  weather 

and  the  Power.       '^^''°^'''^*  ^''*  Spirit  prevented  proper  spraying  and  insects 

have  secured  a  foothold. 
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Field  Meetings 

August  16th  and  17th 
Erie  County 

The  Field  Day  and  Program  at  the 
farm  of  Ivan  Miller,  Corry,  R.D.,  was 
well  attended,  Thursday,  August  16. 
Over  200  interested  growers  from  east, 
west,  north  and  south  attended  to  see 
what  Erie  County  growers  are  doing. 
Eight  counties  and  four  states  were 
represented.  Forty  acres  of  Camp  Po- 
tato seedlings  were  inspected  and 
studied  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  E.  L. 
Nixon.  Storages  at  A.  C.  Harwood's, 
Wattsburg  and  at  Miller's  were  ex- 
amined; regular  fields  of  A.  C.  Har- 
wood's, Ivan  Miller  and  Linn  Sill  were 
observed.  The  total  acreage  on  three 
farms  was  well  over  900  acres,  which 
had  decidedly  good  prospects  for  a 
good  crop.  Some  fields  were  down, 
making  potatoes  and  other  fields  look 
as  though  they  were  in  their  prime. 
Stands,  set,  blossoms  and  all  were  a 
revelation.  The  most  beautiful  field  of 
90  acres  was  in  full  blossom  on  the 
Linn  Sill  farm — A  finer  sight  some  of 
us  never  expect  to  witness  soon  again. 


A  splendid  dinner  was  served  by  the 
Communities'  Church.  Director  Dodd, 
Dr.  Nixon  and  Secretary  Wuesthoff 
spoke  concerning  the  Associations  plans 
and  aspirations  for  the  coming  season. 

Cambria  County 

Windber  meeting  for  Potato  Growers 
of  the  area  was  well  attended  with  Jos. 
Fisher,  our  new  area  manager,  actmg 
as  host.  Six  "Camp  Potato"  Seedlings 
were  studied.  It  was  agreed  that  five  of 
the  six  were  most  desirable  and  most 
promising  for  the  area  which  needs  a 
new  adapted  white  skin  potato  variety. 
Dr.  Nixon,  Agriculture  Counselor  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council, 
P.  Daniel  Frantz,  Association  Sales 
Manager  and  C.  F.  H.  Wuesthoff,  Asso- 
ciation Secretary  and  Treasurer  spent 
the  afternoon  in  outlining  plans  for  this 
season's  marketing  program.  A  demon- 
stration on  the  grading  and  packaging 
of  Blue  Label  Potatoes  concluded  the 
program.  Director  Lohr  and  Manager 
Fisher  conducted  this  worthwhile  meet- 
ing of  interested  growers.  Many  Life 
Memberships  and  regular  memberships 
were  sold. 


ARE  YOU  IN  STEP  WITH  THE  TIMES? 

Modern  Merchandising  Practice  Requires 

Clean  —  Attractive  —  Branded 

Paper  Bags  for  Potatoes 


Provide  the  Maximum  'Tye  Appeal" 
"Good  Potatoes  Deserve  Good  Bags" 

HAMMOND  BAG  a  PAPEB  CO 

WELLSBURG.  W.  VA. 


I 


CHAMPION  POTATO  Dl 

Used  by  the  best 

Potato  Growers  in  Pennsylvania 

One  and  Two  Rows  Available 


See  them  at  your  dealers. 


Aluminum  Potato  Scoops 
Trescott  Peach  Graders 

O.  K.  Champion  One  and  Two  Row  Potato  Diggers 
Boggs  Hand  and  Power  Potato  Graders 
Boggs  Potato  Binloaders  and  Sack  Elevators 
Trescott  Apple  Graders  and  Cleaners 

Vac-A-Way  Seed  and  Grain  Cleaners  and  Graders 

Conde  Milking  Machines 

J-M  Transite  Pipe  for  Agricultural  Purposes 

See  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to 

HAMILTON  &  COMPANY 

EPHRATA.  LANCASTER  COUNTY.  PENNSYLVANIA 

TELEPHONE  678  DISTRIBUTORS  P.  O.  BOX   178 

Penna.,  Delaware,  New  Jersey.  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  Maryland.  D.  of  C. 
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Rain-O-Matic 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

COMPLETE  PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 


vFm^w^ 
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INSURE 

Crop  Production 
By  Irrigating 


"RAIN" 

Where  and  When 
You  Want  It 


Champion  Portable  Pipe  and  Valves 
Skinner  Revolving  Sprinklers — sand  proof 
Transite  Pressure  Pipe  for  underground  lines 

RAIN-O-MATIC"  Portable  Power  Pumping  Units 

Sizes:  100  to  2,000  Gallons  Per  Minute 


SPECIALISTS    IN    IRRIGATION 

Hamilton  &  Company  has  designed  and  sold  Irrigation  Systems 
for  many  different  crops  grown  on  over  100,000  acres.  We  invite 
your  irrigation  problems  and  our  Irrigation  Engineering  Service 
is  always  available  to  you.  We  will  gladly  plan  your  complete 
Irrigation  System,  including  necessary  pipe,  valves,  fittings,  pump, 
sprinklers,  engine  or  mounted  portable  power  pumping  unit  and 
furnish  you  with  an  estimate.  Write  us  today. 


A   FEW  IRRIGATED   PRODUCTION   RESULTS: 


Potatoes 

587  Bushels  per  acre. 

Dried  Tobacco 

2512  Pounds  per  acre. 

Snap  Beans 

7  Tons  per  acre. 

Tomatoes 

17  Tons  per  acre. 

Peas 

4  Tons  per  acre. 

Alfalfa 

5  Cutiings  per  year. 

HAMILTON  &  COMPANY 

EPHRATA,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

TELEPHONE  678  DISTRIBUTORS  P.  O.  BOX  178 

Penna.,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  D.  of  C. 
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THE  "PRICE  SUPPORT"  PROGRAM 

Bruce  Whilenight,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency 
has  again  been  asked  to  assist  potato 
producers  in  receiving  a  return  for  their 
entire  crop  at  not  less  than  90  per  cent 
of  parity.  The  State  Committee  has  al- 
ready held  a  meeting  with  its  State 
Potato  Committee  which  is  acting  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  State  Commit- 
tee. 

The  responsibilities  of  this  commit- 
tee are: 

1.  To  encourage  orderly  marketing 
through  normal  channels. 

2.  To  assist  with  diversion  programs 
and  help  to  develop  additional 
outlets  for  surplus  potatoes. 

3.  To  recommend  fair  schedule  of 
marketing  charges. 

4.  To  certify  dealers  who  agree  to 
pay  not  less  than  support  price 
for  all  potatoes  they  purchase. 

5.  To  arrange  for  adequate  inspec- 
tion service. 

6.  To  recommend  period  of  price 
support  by  purchase  for  the  in- 
termediate crop. 

7.  To  estimate  the  probable  grades 
of  potatoes  produced  by  areas; 
and 

8.  To  inform  potato  growers  and 
dealers  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  program  now  outlined  for  1945 
mtermediate  and  late  potatoes  is  as 
follows: 

INTERMEDIATE  POTATOES 
Producers  will  be  assured  90  per  cent 
of  parity  or  better  for  their  entire  lot 
when  sold  through  certified  dealers  or 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
The  Government  activity  through  the 
Ofhce  of  Supply  will  consist  of  purchase 
and  diversion  programs.  Purchases  will 
be  made  from  growers,  associations  of 
farmers  and  certified  dealers. 

The  support  prices  as  announced  on 
May  18  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  intermediate  potatoes  are 
as  follows: 


BASIC  PRICES- 
Grade 
(All  varieties) 
U.S.  No.  1 
U.  S.  Commercial 
U.  S.  No.  1  Size  B 
U.  S.  No.  2* 


-100  Lb.  UNITS 
Aug.        Sept. 


$2.15 
1.75 
1.07i 
1.07i 


$2.15 
1.75 
1.07i 
1.07i 


♦  12  inches  minimum. 

Approved  deductions  from  basic  prices 


when   dealer  performs   the   applicable 
service: 

1.  Grading  and  Packing  $.08 

2.  Sacks — New  (Uniform  and  Re- 

novated)   15 

—Used  (Not  Uniform  or 

Renovated) 05 

3.  Transportation  (10-mile  limit)  .   .05 
(ic  per  mile  per  cwt.  for  each 

additional  mile  hauled) 

4.  Loading  and  Inspection 04 

5.  Selling 05 

Deduction  Total  per  Cwt $.42 

Under  the  new  program  the  farmer 
will  be  required  to  offer  all  official 
grades  of  potatoes  in  a  given  lot  if  he 
desires  support  on  any  of  the  potatoes 
m  the  lot.  In  previous  programs  the  top 
grade  had  been  sorted  out  and  sold,  and 
only  the  lower  grades  offered.  The  pur- 
pose of  requiring  the  entire  lot  of  pota- 
toes to  be  offered  to  the  Office  of  Sup- 
ply whenever  the  lower  grades  are  of- 
fered is  to  insure  producers  a  return  of 
not  less  than  90  per  cent  of  parity  on 
their  entire  crop  and  prevent  the  mis- 
use of  the  program  which  occurred  in 
some  areas  last  year. 

To  effect  this,  producers  offering  U.  S. 
No.  1,  Size  B  and  U.  S.  No.  2  grade  po- 
tatoes to  the  Office  of  Supply  for  sup- 
port will  also  be  required  to  offer  all 
the  better  grades  in  the  same  lot  to  the 
Office  of  Supply,  and  to  certify  that  the 
potatoes  offered  represent  all  the  pota- 
toes in  said  lot.  Likewise,  certified  deal- 
ers offering  U.  S.  No.  1,  Size  B  and  U.  S. 
No.  2  grade  potatoes  to  the  Office  of 
Supply  under  the  support  program  will 
be  required  to  offer  a  fixed  proportion 
of  the  better  grades.  Prices  paid  to  pro- 
ducers,  associations   of  producers   and 
certified  dealers  offering  potatoes  to  the 
Office  of  Supply  under  this  support  pro- 
gram will  be  at  the  basic  prices  less  any 
applicable  deductions  for  each  of  the 
above  4  grades  in  any  given  lot.  How- 
ever, a  certified  dealer  in  making  pur- 
chases from  producers  is  required  to 
pay  the  basic  prices  less  any  approved 
deductions  for  the  two  better  grades  of 
potatoes  (U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  Commer- 
cials) .  A  certified  dealer  may  pay  prices 
lower   than   the   basic   price,   less   ap- 
proved deductions,  for  U.  S.  No.  1,  Size 
B  and  U.S.  No.  2  grades  provided  the 
Continued  on  page  twenty-six 
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Sure-footed  power 
for  potato  fields 


Pulling  a  digger  in  the  soft  footing  of 
potato  fields  takes  power  . . .  and  trac- 
tion— the  unfaltering  Tru-Traction  of 
an  Oliver  "Cletrac." 

In  and  out  of  rows  .  .  .  around  the 
shortest  bend  .  .  .  the  Oliver  "Cletrac" 
Tractor  always  has  a  "two-track" 
grip.  That's  Tru-Traction — controlled 
differential  steering.  Both  tracks  keep 
pulling— all  the  time! 

NOW  AVAILABLE 

Oliver  "Cletrac"  Tractors  are  now 
available  in  limited  numbers  for  es- 
sential agricultural  use,  from  the  wide, 
high-clearance  Model  HG-68  to  the 
husky  Model  B.  Your  local  Oliver  "Cle- 
trac"  dealer  will  do  his  best  to  help 
you  get  one.  The  OLIVER  Corporation, 


400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6, 
Illinois. 


PRIE  BOOKLETS  FOR  YOU 

Clip  the  coupon  and  drop  it  in  the  moil  for  free 
booklets  about  the  various  models.  They  describe 
the  year-around  utility  of  an  Oliver  "Cletrac"  .  .  . 
show  you  how  to  make  more  profit  with  Tru-Trac- 
fi'on  crawler  power  in    every  farming   operation. 

r— ——————— ——————— —-—-I 

I     The  OLIVER  Corporation  I 

I     400  West  Modison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois  I 

I  Please  send  me  Oliver  "Cletrac"  booldets  on  Model      j 

I      HG  a,  Model  A  D.  Model  B  D,  "365  Days"  D.  [ 

I  I 

j     Nome- j 

i         ^  I 

I     Addre«i | 

I  I 

I  I 

I      014     I 

>.  —  .  —  _.___....-  — »-.  —  -.  —  —  —  —  — —  ——•.I 


OLIVER 
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FINEST    IN    FARM    MACHINERY 
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The  Cheapness  of  Production 

In  agriculture,  the  cheapness  of  production  depends 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  There  are  many  other  fac- 
tors which  enter  in,  of  course,  but  a  soil  which  will  pro- 
duce high  yields  of  good  quality  crops  will  obviate  some 
and  greatly  lessen  most  of  these  factors.  Now,  when 
cheapness  of  production  is  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant after  the  years  of  drainage  upon  plant-food  re- 
sources, more  particular  attention  should  be  directed  to 
repairing,  maintaining,  and  increasing  the  fertility  of 
your  soil. 

Potatoes  are  greedy  feeders  on  potash.  They  use  more 
of  this  plant  food  than  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  com- 
bined. To  grow  a  good  crop  of  No.  Ts,  soil  and  fertilizer 
must  supply  at  least  200  lbs.  of  available  potash  (actual 
K2O)  per  acre. 

Consult  your  official  agricultural  adviser  or  experiment 
station  about  the  amounts  of  potash  needed  to  grow  your 
crops  and  how  much  your  soil  will  supply.  See  your  ferti- 
lizer dealer.  He  will  show  you  how  little  extra  it  will  cost 
to  apply  enough  fertilizer  for  greater  returns  on  your 
investment  and  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  your  soils. 


Write  us  for  additional  information 
and  free  literature  on  the  practical 
fertilization  of  your  crops. 


Hmerican  Potash  Institute 

Incorporated 


1155  16th  St.,  N.  W. 


Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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MEMBERSHIPS— NEW  AND  RENEWALS 


Since  Last  Issue  of  The  Guide  Post 


G.  L.  Blough,  Potter 
Aaron  Hartzel,  Crawford 
Russell  Daily,  Ohio 
G.  Clarence  Griffith,  Cambria 
H.  R.  Gulliver,  Columbia 
Blaine  Mandell,  Luzerne 
W.  B.  Schlag,  Allegheny 
George  Gregor,  Erie 
John  K.  Graham,  Ohio 
Morgan  Yonkin,  Sullivan 
Lee  Smeltzer,  Centre 
Walter  Buss,  Northampton 
Wheeler  Smith,  Luzerne 
George  Hellick,  Northampton 
Betty  Jean  Christman,  Monroe 
Meade  G.  Long,  Warren 
Clair  Halstead,  Butler 
Merl  Davis,  Columbia 
Francis  Way,  Potter 
St.  Thomas  F.F.A.,  Franklin 
C.  N.  Parkinson,  Columbia 
Forest  Wessner,  Lehigh 
Valentine  King,  Chester 
Robert  Hanck,  Schuylkill 
Hillard  K.  Seitz,  York 
Paul  Lesko,  Carbon 
L.  Leon  Myers,  Jr.,  Indiana 
John  Reed,  Schuylkill 

A.  B.  C.  Groff,  Lancaster 
Charles  Snavely,  Ohio 
W.  S.  Wetzel,  Indiana 

C.  O.  McCandless,  Butler 
David  W.  Cook,  Clarion 
E.  B.  Bower,  Centre 
Winslow  Chip  Company,  Mass. 
Ed  Gallant,  Erie 
Edison  Groh,  Maryland 
Mrs.  David  L.  Ott,  Delaware 
Stanley  Hess,  Northampton 
James  Baird,  Clinton 
G.  H.  Shellito,  Ohio 
Alton  Miller,  Erie 

S.  I.  Miller,  Cambria 

C.  C.  Winans,  Warren 

Path  Valley  F.F.A.,  Franklin 

B.  A.  Rockwell,  Dauphin 


FOR  SALE  —  Cletrac  Crawler 
Tractor,  Model  E,  especially  ad- 
apted to  potato  farming;  in 
first  class  condition;  power  take- 
off attachment.'  Also  Oliver  7- 
foot  power  take-off  mower. 
Richard  Frecon, 
Boyertown,  R.D.  2,  Pa. 


Chambersburg  F.F.A.,  Franklin 

Gilbert  Beaver,  Perry 

Fred  A.  German,  Lehigh 

Charles  F.  Karick,  Northumberland 

Curtis  Shadle,  Schuylkill 

Joseph  Workinger,  York 

John  R.  Weaver,  Clearfield 

Henry  A.  Gruber,  Lehigh 

Stoney  Creek  F.F.A.,  Somerset 

J.  Edward  May,  Erie 

Harry  L.  Phillips,  Clarion 

Leo  Farabaugh,  Cambria 

A.  J.  Webb,  Erie 

Ronald  Webb,  Erie 

M.  A.  McNulty,  Cambria 

J.  Ellis  Harriger,  Clarion 

D.  L.  Bowen,  Venango 

Vernon  Perrin,  Warren 

John  G.  Johnson,  Luzerne 

Ben  J.  Weaver,  Erie 

George  Schey,  Luzerne 

Francis  Howard,  Potter 

Raymond  Smoker,  Chester 

R.  J.  Wigton,  Huntingdon 

Ray  Troutman,  Schuylkill 

Paul  W.  Erhard,  Potter 

Rex  Haagen,  Indiana 

Charles  E.  Young,  Clearfield 

Samuel  P.  Chalfant,  Chester 

Paul  Blakeslee,  Erie 

John  Sill,  Erie 

Earl  Webb,  Erie 

C.  E.  Flinchbaugh,  York 

Dale  Martin,  Ohio 

Allison  G.  Pell,  Erie 

Stanley  M.  Sallade,  Potter 

Brothers  Valley  F.F.A.,  Somerset 

H.  M.  Cowan,  Ohio 

Ammon  Stoltzfus,  Chester 

Raymond  Kauffman,  Chester 

Irvin  Artz,  Schuylkill 

Norman  E.  Schneck,  Lehigh 

W.  H.  Gregory,  Carbon 

Harry  Martin,  York 

Allen  Prince,  Potter 

Clayton  Troyer,  Erie 

Herbert  K.  Dries,  Berks 


FOR  SALE  —  Friend  Orchard 
Sprayer,  easily  adapted  to  potato 
spraying;  35  gal.  a  minute  pump« 
500  gal.  tank;  power  take-off 
model,  mounted  on  trailer.  This 
sprayer  used  only  one  season. 
Guaranteed. 

Richard  Frecon, 
Boyertown,  R.D.  2,  Pa. 
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'Trice  Support''  Program 

Continued  jrom  page  twenty-two 
total  amount  paid  for  any  lot  of  pota- 
toes is  not  less  than  could  have  been 
obtained  had  the  producers  received  the 
basic  price,  less  applicable  approved 
deductions,  for  the  total  amount  of  each 
grade  of  potatoes  contained  in  the  lot. 

LATE  POTATOES 
The  support  program  for  late  pota- 
toes takes  the  form  of  a  loan  program. 
This  type  of  program  has  been  used  by 
producers  and  dealers  successfully  on 
the  late  crop  for  the  past  several  years 
and  will  be  similar  to  previous  pro- 
grams. 

Basic  Prices 
Grade  Sept.     Oct.     Nov.    Dec. 

All  varieties    $2.15     $2.20     $2.30     $2.40 

Loans  will  be  made  at  a  rate  some- 
what below  the  support  price  as  in  prior 
years.  The  basic  prices  are  for  potatoes 
graded,  sacked  and  loaded  on  cars.  Spe- 
cified amounts  for  each  of  these  services 
will  be  established  to  determine  the 
applicable  support  price  in  those  cases 
where  the  producer  does  not  perform 
these  services.  Loan  rates  will  not  re- 
flect the  full  support  price,  but,  pro- 
ducers delivering  potatoes  in  satisfac- 
tion of  loans  will  be  credited  at  the 
applicable  support  price  for  all  deliv- 
eries made. 

However,  in  order  to  receive  support 
prices  under  the  program  it  will  be 
necessary  to  offer  all  of  the  marketable 
grades  of  potatoes  in  a  given  lot.  Pota- 
toes from  which  the  top  grades  have 
been  removed  will  not  be  eligible  for 
support. 


Order  Bags — Now 

The  Paper  Bag  situation  is  just 
as  uncertain  as  ever.  We  suggest 
and  urge  growers  to  order  their 
season  supply  at  once.  In  some 
cases  it  may  take  fully  thirty  to 
sixty  days  to  make  deliveries. 

Get  those  orders  placed  and 
state  the  time  desired  and  we  will 
try  our  best  to  have  shipment 
made  promptly.  Prices  have  not 
changed  in  four  years. — C.  F.  H. 
Wuesthoff ,  Secretary  -  Treasurer, 
Central  Office,  Williamsport. 


ANNOUNCING 
THE    GRAND    OPENING 

of  the 

Conyngham   Valley  Farmer's 

Exchange 

at  Sybertsville*  Pa. 

HAROLD  WELSH  Prop. 

Wednesday,  September   19,   1945 

Afternoon  and  Evening  Meetings 


Potato  Storage— 200  feet  x  47  feet 

Equipped  for  Handling,  Grading, 

Weighing  and  Packaging  of 

Blue  Label  Potatoes 


Dealers  in  Oliver  and  Cletrac 

Tractors  and  Farm  Implements 

(Servicing  and  Repairing) 

General  Farm  Hardware  and 

Farm  Supplies 

Cuprinol   Wood   Preservative   for 

all  Farm  Uses 


PROGRAM  OF  SPEAKERS 
(Afternoon) 

J.  D.  Hutchinson — County  Agent 

Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon — Counselor, 

Penna.  Chain  Store  Council 

(Evening) 

C.  F.  H.  Wuesthoff  —  Secretary- 
Treasurer -Manager,  Penn- 
sylvania Co-operative  Pota- 
to Growers'  Association,  Inc. 

R.  B.  Donaldson — Extension  Serv- 
ice, Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege 

Mr.  Bamer — State  College 


Exact  Weight  Scales 

Portable  Scales  for 

Low  Bench  Operation 

EXACT  WEIGHT  Scales  can  be  moved  where  ever  con- 
sumer bags  are  weighed.  Set  them  up  anywhere,  regard- 
less of  floor  or  bench  levels.  They  require  no  balancing 
whatever  .  .  •  weigh  accurately  in  or  out  of  level.  Model 

No.  708-P  (illustrated)  is 
ideally  suited  for  5,  10,  or 
20  lb.  bags,  has  a  strong 
sack  rest  • .  .  easy  to  read 
dial,  visible  from  any 
angle  ...  is  rugged  and 
when  not  overloaded 
works  day  in  and  day 
out  at  a  fast  trouble-free 
pace.  It's  the  fastest 
packaging  scale  made  for 
\  Dur  work  and  every  bag 
is  accurate  to  the  frac- 
tion ounce.  Write  for 
details. 


EXACT  WEIGHT  Scale  Model  708-P  —  Features :  Special 
commodity  holder,  tilted  and  equipped  with  guard  to  hold 
bags  .  .  .  dial  6"  wide,  1  lb.  overweight  and  underweight  by 
4  oz.  graduations  and  in  direct  line  of  operator's  vision  .  .  . 
nonbreakable  dial  glass  .  .  short  platter  fall  for  speed  of 
operation  .  .  .  Capacity  to  15  pounds. 


^^Sales  and 

Service 

from 

Coast 

to 
Coast'' 


THE  EXACT  WEIGHT  SCALE  COMPANY 

712  W.  Fifth  Ave.,  COLUMBUS  8,  OHIO 


THERE  IS 


A  DOW  PRODUCT 

for  practically  every  spraying  and  dusting  need 


Proven  in  state  experiment  stations— proven  by  growers 
—that's  the  story  behind  every  Dow  insecticide  and 
fungicide.  You  can  rely  on  these  effective  Dow  products 
for  complete  control: 

•  Dowspray  66— Prevents  clogging  of  digger  by  killing 
potato  vines  and  knocking  down  heavy  weeds;  mini- 
mizes blight  loss  in  field  and  storage;  permits  earlier 
digging;  soreads  harvest  season;  hastens  ripening  in 
seasons  of' late  frost;  eliminates  off  type  troubles. 

•  Dow  Special  Potato  Spray— Quickly  kills  potato  bugs, 
resists"  blight  and  leaf  hoppers,  increases  yield. 

•  Dow  Calcuim  Arsenate — Effective  worm  control  for 
potatoes  and  most  vegetables  with  hardy  foliage. 

•  Bordow — Copper  fungicide  for  most  fungous  diseases 
attacking  fruits  and  vegetables. 

•  DN-Dust  No.  5 — For  leaf  hopper  on  beans  and 
potatoes. 

•  Dow  Paris  Green — Highly  active  poison  for  potato 
beetles,  grasshoppers,  cutworms,  sugar  beet  web 
worms. 

•  Dow  Arsenate  of  Lead — To  control  leaf-eating  and 
chewing  insects.  Extremely  fine — stays  in  suspension 
longer.    Gives  better  coverage. 

•  Dowspray  9 — Controls  corn  ear  worm. 

Consult  your  dealer  or  county  agent  or  write  us  for  more 
information. 


The  Dow  Chemical  Company 


MIDLAND 


MICHIGAN 


Dow 


Chemicals  Indispensable  to  Industry  and  Victory 


August,  1045 
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LIFE    MEMBERS 


Life  Membership 
J.  A.  Donaldson,  Venango 
Frank  L.  Dodd,  Columbus 
Lester  J.  Lohr,  Somerset 
John  Schrope,  Schuylkill 
Homer  C.  Bartter,  Ohio 
Walter  H.  Schlegel,  Northampton 
Clayton  Snyder,  Lehigh 
Haskell  Kunes,  Clearfield 
D.  E.  Lewis,  West  Virginia 
Paul  R.  Yoder,  Chester 
M.  Paul  Whitenight,  Columbia 
Andy  Boleratz,  Erie 
Foster  Blough,  Potter 
Norman  C.  Strohl,  Carbon 
Wilmer  Mensch,  Columbia 
Karl  Uffelman,  Dauphin 
Walter  Gibbons,  Lancaster 
Lynn  Sill,  Erie 

R.  K.  Wagner,  Westmoreland 
V.  A.  Holtz,  Cambria 
Joseph  Fisher,  Somerset 
Oscar  Lauger,  Warren 
W.  R.  Campbell,  West  Virginia 
A.  J.  Troyer,  Ohio 
A.  C.  Harwood,  Erie 

Harvey  S.  Lute,  Cambria 

George  D.  Henninger,  Northampton 

William  W.  Hayes,  Lycoming 


M.  P.  Whitenight,  Columbia 

Leon  Epler,  Northumberland 

R.  B.  Stutzman,  Indiana 

E.  S.  Grim,  Franklin 

McPherson  Bros.,  York 

Harry  Stockdale,  Ohio 

Elvin   R.   Huntsinger,   Schuylkill 

Dr.  A.  S.  Romberger,  Illinois 

Harry  Gallant,  Crawford 

Ralph  Miller  &  Sons,  Lehigh 

W.  C.  Leofsky,  Warren 

Ivan  Miller,  Erie 

Alfred  Stauffer,  Chester 

Harold  Rarig,  Columbia 

Ralph  Hertzler,  Chester 

Roy  R.  Hess,  Columbia 

Ralph  A.  Thompson,  New  York 

Francis  Yahner,  Cambria 

Edgar  R.  Spory,  Somerset 

Gust  Gorka,  Erie 

Omar  Umble,  Chester 

A.  J.  Henninger,  Lehigh 

Barrie  Wilson,  Erie 

Mervin  Hanes,  York 

Robert  M.  Henninger,  Northampton 

Harold  J.  Henninger,  Lehigh 

R.  N.  Benjamin,  Dauphin 

Roy  B.  Hoober,  Lancaster 

Douglas  Fisher,  Potter 

Mathias  C.  Whitenight,  Columbia 


SPRAY  and  DUST 


with 


MILLARD  MODERN  LIMES 

Rotary  Kiln  Products 
Crop  Protection   -   Service   -   Reasonable  Cost 


11.  E.  MILLARD 


Phone  7-3231 


Annville«  Pa. 


l3'Vt'.^,V-'-i'- 
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AAA  Abolished  and  New 
Agency  is  Set  Up 


The  agricultural  adjustment  Admin- 
istration—early New  Deal  organization 
which  began  by  paying  cash  benefits  to 
farmers  for  plowing  under  cotton  and 
for  killing  fowl  and  little  pigs,  then 
later  spearheaded  the  government's 
wartime  drive  to  increase  food  produc- 
tion— passed  into  history  last  week. 

It  was  dropped  from  the  government 
rolls  to  make  way  for  a  reorganization 
of  the  Agriculture  Department  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  Clinton  P.  An- 
derson. 

A  new  streamlined  agency — the  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration 
— having  broad  powers  to  co-ordinate 
future  governmental  programs  affect- 
ing the  production,  pricing  and  mar- 
keting for  products,  takes  up  where 
triple  A  leaves  off. 

Its  powers  and  functions  will  include 
that  of  the  AAA  as  well  as  a  number 
of  other  departments  and  offices.  The 
thousands  of  local  and  state  triple  A 
committees  were  retained  and  will  act 
as  agents  of  the  new  Production  and 
Marketing   Administration. 

Secretary  Anderson  said  the  purpose 
of  the  new  agency  is  to  establish  a 
"clear  line  of  authority"  on  programs 
affecting  the  principal  farm  commodi- 
ties, including  dairy  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts and  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  agency  will  take  over  more  than 
a  dozen  offices  and  other  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Office  of  Basic  Commodi- 
ties, the  Office  of  Supply,  the  Office  of 
Marketing  Services,  the  offices  of  mana- 
ger and  secretary  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Office  of  Re- 
quirements and  Allocations  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Materials  and  Facilities. 

The  new  administration  will  be  head- 
ed by  Agriculture  Undersecretary  J.  B. 
Hutson. 

Will  potatoes  be  to  Secretary  Ander- 
son what  eggs  were  last  year  to  Mar- 
vin Jones?  Mr.  Anderson  recently 
stated  that  he  was  buying  more  pota- 
toes than  he  cared  to  think  about  at 
support  price  levels.  In  the  meantime 
the  information  division  at  USDA  is 
issuing  some  first  class  promotional  ma- 
terial to  stimulate  sale  and  use  of  pota- 


toes. Campaigns  of  this  kind,  like  all 
advertising,  pay  dividends  and  it  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  produce  distribu- 
tor to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  In 
fact  it  is  a  swell  opportunity  for  the 
distributive  trade  to  brush  up  on  sales- 
manship which  has  been  considerably 
dulled  during  the  lush  war  markets. 

In  addition  to  efforts  to  push  potatoes 
in  consumer  markets,  the  Army  is  re- 
quested to  increase  their  use  of  pota- 
toes. A  dehydration  program  for  hu- 
man food  is  contemplated  and  the  bet- 
ter grades  will  be  placed  in  cold  stor- 
age to  some  extent.  Some  supplies  will 
be  used  by  whiskey  distillers  for  blend- 
ing purposes  and  industrial  starch 
plants  may  be  expected  to  increase  their 
use  of  potatoes  sharply. 

Although  potato  prices  are  hanging 
at  support  price  levels  in  most  markets 
there  is  no  need  for  despair.  Some  good 
old-fashioned  hard  work  with  the  shirt 
sleeves  rolled  up  can  turn  a  sick  mar- 
ket into  a  brisk  one. 

The  extraordinary  potato  outturn 
points  out  one  of  the  inherent  weak- 
nesses of  support  price  operations  and 
acreage  control.  This  year  with  a  de- 
creased acreage  present  indications  are 
that  we  will  have  a  potato  crop  of  ap- 
proximately 420,000.000  bushels.  The 
increase  is  directly  attributable  to 
higher  yields  per  acre.  As  acreage  re- 
strictions are  imposed  as  a  consequence 
of  support  price  guarantees,  alert  com- 
mercial producers  are  likely  to  use  fer- 
tilizer to  a  greater  extent  to  bring  out 
maximum  production.  Under  war  re- 
strictions farm  producers  have  learned 
better  fertilizer  practices  and  this 
knowledge  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
Higher  yields  per  acre  are  bound  to  pose 
problems  for  USDA  economists.  — 
(Courtesy,  The  N.  Y.  Packer). 


A  buck  private  and  his  girl  were 
riding  out  in  the  country  on  horseback. 
As  they  stopped  for  a  rest,  the  two 
horses  rubbed  necks  affectionately. 

"Ah,  me,"  sighed  the  private,  "that's 
what  I'd  like  to  do." 

"Well,  go  ahead,"  answered  the  girl, 
"it's  your  horse." 
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PACKAGING 


POTATOES    •  FERTILIZERS 
SOY  BEAN  PRODUCTS 
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SINGLE  WALL 


DUPLEX 


TRIPLEX 


FOUR  WALL 


EOUITABLE'S  "beHer  thin  ever"  paper  shipping  sacks  are  the  eho  ce  of  A"'"'"' 
leadinq  packers  of  chemicals  and  produce.  Designed  to  assure  maximum  protection 
leaaing   P"""  °  ,,   ,       j;  j    ^  f  ^i,,   brilliant,   clear   cut   printing    on 

EQuVTABLTbag.  (f  your  ::.ds%e^uire'it.  EQUITABLE'S  new  "Aquatite"  wet  strength 
kraH,   made  in  our  own   milU,   is  available, 

EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO. 

NortlieM  Plant:  4700  31st  Place,  Long  Island  City  •  Southern  Plant  &  Paper  Mills:  Orange,  Texas 


WAREHOUSES   IN: 
Allentown    Pa      Atlanta.   Ga..   Boston.   Mass..    Buffalo.   N.   Y..   Chicau'o.    111..   Cincinnati.   Ohio    ^j'"'"'>'^^' 
OWo    Drtroit    Mich..  IndianHpol.s.  In.!..  JacKsonville.  Kla      K-^a.  C.ty.  Mo..  Lo.  Angeles.  (  "|;.  J^-;^^'* 
Tenri.    Pittabunrh.  Pa..  Rochester.  N.  Y..  Si    Ix^ui.s.  Mo..  St.   Paul.  Mmn..  Washin^M.-n.  D.  C.  Younjfstown. 
Ohio. 
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with 


All  Purpose  DUSTER  Tractor  Mounted 

•  Self  Contained  Power — Air  Cooled  Gas  Engine 

•  Dust  Tight  Blower  With  Air  Foil  Distributor  Control 

•  Interchangeable  Outlet  Manifolds  .  ,  .  Dust  4  to  8  Rows 

•  90  lb.  Capacity  Dust  Hopper 

•  Easily  Mounted  On  Standard  Model  Tractors  Or  Pick  Up  Trucks 

For  Row-Crop,  Orchard  and  Grove 

This  light-weight,  readily  mounted,  self-powered  duster  is  of  typical 
Iron  Age  quality.  Change-over  from  row-crop  to  orchard  or  grove 
is  simple  and  speedy.  It  is  easily  mounted  on  ANY  tractor  with 
slight  alterations. 

The  If  h.p.  -  3400  r.p.m.  engine  has  ample  capacity  for  high  velocity 
dusting  of  4,  5,  6  and  8  rows  .  .  .  the  strong,  steady  blast  assures 
complete  coverage.  Easily  adapted  to  different  row  widths  and 
number  of  nozzles  to  the  row. 

f%MC  iuu/ SJMo^  ttu.  IRON  AGS  Ithtu. 
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A.B.FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  YORK,  PA 


3402  Duke  St. 


York,  Pa. 


MRICULTURAL  LIBRARY 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  C0LLE6I 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S    POTATO    PRODUCING    AREAS 


SEPTEMBER  —  1945 


VOLUME   XXII 


NUMBER    9 


"IT'S   SIMPLE" 
"IT'S   EASY" 


"IT'S   SURE" 
"THE   EASY  WAY" 


Now  anyone  can  pick  potatoes.  The  natural  position  on  the 
"Easy  Way"  relieves  back  strain,  the  bugaboo,  in  present  pick- 
ing. It  not  only  makes  it  easy,  but  pleasant  work. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  picking  potatoes  off  the 
ground,  except  it's  slow,  costly  and  it's  hard  work. 

On  hundreds  of  farms  the  labor  problem  must  be  met. 
The  "Easy  Way"  Harvester  is  the  answer. 

Why  not  cut  your  cost  of  potato  harvesting? 

ALFRED  STAUFFER 

HONEY   BROOK.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Published  monthly  by 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COOPERATIVE  POTATO  GROWERS 

ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Address  Communications  to 


Central  Office 

C.  F.  H.  WUESTHOFF 

Secretary-Treasurer 

410  Campbell  Street 

WiLLIAMSPORT,  Pa. 


VISION 


^V^HSYIV4^/^ 


Sales  Office 
P.  DANIEL  FRANTZ 

Sales  Manager 

702  N.  Eighth  Street 

Allentown,  Pa. 


ROY  R.  HESS 

Stillwater,  Pa. 

Near  Benton 

HIRAM   A.   FRANTZ 

702  N.  Eighth  Street 

Allentown,  Pa. 


T«*M  ■••>  Mwtraai*  •■  «.  •■  r>n>t  •vnci 


Area  Managers  — 

J.  M.  HINDMAN 

Hi  Gardner  Bldg., 

Union  City,  Pa. 


JOSEPH  FISHER 

611  Swank  Bldg., 

Johnstown,  Pa. 


RICHARD    MANSFIELD 

207  Main  St., 

Coudersport,  Pa. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 


DR.  E.  L.  NIXON.  Agricultural  Counselor. 
Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council 


Vacation  time  is  over  and  the  young- 
ters  are  back  in  school. 

I  wonder  how  many  farmers  and  es- 
pecially potato  growers  had  a  "vaca- 
tion." 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen  potato 
growers  doing  more  hard  work  this 
summer  than  ever  before.  This  was 
partly  due  to  an  adverse  potato  year 
from  the  very  start  of  the  season — on 
through  to  the  end.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact 
also  that  labor  is  actually  harder  to  pro- 
cure than  ever  before,  in  most  areas. 

Ponder  over  the  fact  that  some  grow- 
ers made  eighteen  spray  applications; 


that  the  Pocono  region  had  an  all  time 
rainfall  record;  that  Mr.  A.  C.  Ramseyer 
approached  an  all  time  potato  drouth; 
and  Pennsylvania  had  areas  represent- 
ing every  stage  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. 

Northwestern  Pennsylvania  had  the 
most  ideal  potato  weather.  Potter  coun- 
ty area  ended  up  in  a  very  critical  dry 
spell.  I  have  never  seen  a  season  before 
in  which  potatoes  died  so  "suddenly." 

The  chief  complaints  with  most  grow- 
are  "light  set." 

York  County  seems  to  have  the  worst 
epidemic  of  late  blight  rot.  It  may  show 
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up  later  in  other  ai^eas. 

By  and  large  Pennsylvania  will  have 
a  very  good  quality  crop. 

The  low  state  yield  —  probably  the 
lowest  on  record  — came  about  by  the 
almost  complete  failure  of  the  "farm 
patches"  which  constitute  better  than 
naJf  of  the  total  acreage. 

A  farmer  came  in  the  other  day  and 
f?-ia    "I  planted  thirty  bushels  of  cer- 

Sels"^^"^     ^""'^     "^"^     twenty-eight 

ni?v  iSt^^^'lS^i  ^^  ^^^^^^'  ^^^  sons  and 
Dick  Mansfield  spent  a  long  day  up  in 

Steuben  County,  New  York  -1  Little 
Aroostook.  I  was  really  amazed  at  the 
transformation  which  has  occurred  ud 
lJ!r^'  J  je^^ember  when  the  hills  up 
hlrl^.^^vP^^^^^  patches  occasionally 
here  and  there  on  their  tops;  now  the 
rows   run   in   every   direction    up   and 

theTops.'"''"^''"^*'"^  ^^^  ''^^'  ^'  ^^"  ^' 

earlv'^/nH ''^^^i^^^l  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^OP  died 
SnWo'r'^'^'^",^^.^?  ^^^^^'  that  in- 
beeues  '^^*i^"''  ^^^^  ^^PP^^^'  ^^^  flea 
rn.lii^'  ^^^  ",^^^^  ^orse.  Steuben 
the  "h^n'lT'  ^^  ^,^  experimenting  with 

Based  on  thl''''"?^  ^^^^  ^^  ^P^^^  broom, 
fill   w>?r  ^^^  evidence,  it  is  unsuccess- 

ih^r. °"^t^^s  they  are  no  more  effective 

have  .  "Inl^"'.-  '?"^^  Aroostooi?^  w  n 
nave  a  lot  of  potatoes.    Thev  are  dn\r:a 

many  thing  extremely  well  ^ 

The  rest  of  the  week  of  August  the 

w%Tr|ouTdf  ^^^^  ^^"^ 

ael^n  thVi\,^^''^u^'^''    varieties    which 
again  this  year  show  no  "ring  rot"  rot 
even  though  purposely  contaminated   ^ 
The  week  of  September  the   lOth   T 
spent  at  Camp  Potato  diggTng  eLlv  ma 
turing  seedling  varieties      ^         ^    '^" 

Ca^^p  wit^itrSs.^'^^^^'  ''  ^^^ 
Mr.  Penny  of  Wellsboro  came  over 
one  day  and  assisted  in  digging  the  tub- 
fLII'i  P^'ogeny.  He  observed  that  this  is 
indeed  a  phenomenal  potato;  98  percent 
kI/*'^  ^^^^''^  actually  making  Blue  La- 
bels and  doing  it  in  83  days  _  planted 
June  21  and  dug  Sept.  12.  The  progeny 

'  ""u  "J  „^'"8'«  tubers  (4  and  6  hn"s^ 
weighed  9  pounds  and  up  ' 

on^'iCl^i*  ^'"^y^  °"^  "P-it  makes 
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Store  Managers  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Penn- 
sylvania's Blue  Label  potatoes 
in  consumer  packages. 


Wanted: 

Urgently  Needed 

A  definitely  practical  soil  and 

crop  management  program  for 

the   Control   of  Wire  Worms 

and  Grubs 


I 


Pre-War  Quality 


That's  what  you  get  in  BEAN  HIGH-PRESSURE 
SPRAYERS.  There  are  NO  SUBSTITUTES  for 
this  quality  when  it's  spraying  time. 

The  supply  of  BEAN  SPRAYERS  for  1946  will 
be  limited.  See  your  BEAN  DEALER  now  if 
you  need  a  new  sprayer,  potato  cleaner,  or 
potato  grader. 


WATCH  BEAN! 

For  two  entirely  new  potato  mavhines 

John  Bean  Mfg.  Co 

(Division  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN 
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^e^  5e^  Potatoes/ 


Mrs.  Housewife  likes  the  convenience  of  prepackaged  potatoes 
She  knows  that  potatoes  packed  in  Union  Paper  Bags  are  easy 
to  buy,  easy  to  carry,  and  easy  to  store. 

Mr.  Retailer  knows  that  potatoes  prepackaged  in  Union  Paper 
Bags  eliminate  waste,  through  handling  and  spoilage.  Prepack- 
aged potatoes  save  both  his  customers'and  clerks' time  in  filling, 
weighing,  and  packing. 

Zhe  Worlds  Oldest  and  largest  Manufacturers  of  Paper  mgs 

UNION  BAG  &  PAPER  CORP 


WOOLWORTH  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 
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POWER  SHAFT  SHIELDS 

by  C.  L.  Hamillon,  Agricultural  Engineer,  National  Safety  Council 

Picture  yourself  caught  in  the  whirl-  the  power.  It  could  happen  if  you  were 
ing  power  take-off  drive  from  your  to  slip  or  fall  against  the  power  shaft 
tractor  with  nobody  around  to  shut  off      when  the  shield  is  removed.  It  could 


^^xh-A 


k 


'i  KU?  POWER  SHAFT 
I   SHiELDS  iN  PLACE 


I 


' THECTTO^POST Septernber^jws 

without  intending  to  be  the  leasf  hit  wk*^"^^'^'^; 

careless.  If  your  clo?hing  merely  flops      n w'ln"t,*''fr'*°K'  ?,?^*  POwer-driven  im- 

-barmers  who  fail  to  use  shipld<i  Qimnixr      hitph#:»<j  oor^  k^  «ii  j  x       .P  ^^^  snait, 
gamble  with  death.  Thf  stakes  arl'S"^      dS  and  LzLdous  ho°r^I  mad^^* 

^our  favo^r^  by^S  sL^eTy  s^'fe,°df  ^  ^  irgernl^Ls^a^y-rg^et"^--  hLl?  f^? 

Development  of  Power  Take-Off  every    implement   on    the    farm    when 

About  20  years  ago,  the  power  take-  <^nane»ng  to  a  new  model  tractor, 

ott,  which  is  simply  an  extended  trans-  "^^^  Farmer's  Responsibilitv 

^^IT?!"  ^^^i^'  '^.^^  ^'^^^^  to  farm  trac-  Farmers   who    do    not    havp    ^nr,.«.t 

for^l-  "^^^  developed  to  meet  the  needs  hitches  or  sSs  should  consult  th^?r 

for  driving  the  rotating  and  oscillating  local    implement    dealer     Hi^^hil       'i 

tor  Dowt^  J^^i^""*  °^  transmitting  trac-  Pa^ts  necessary  to  convert  a  tractor  to 
*°'^„P?;^!5  t°./arm  implements  proved  \f-^-^-  standard  dimensions  may  be 
numhPr  If"'-  '^  T^^  extended  to  a  large  obtained    from    dealers    handling    that 
hU,^c        °*  implements   such   as   com-  »»ake  of  tractor.  Farm  machinery  deal- 
hart^^tpv^"   pickers,   mowers,   ensilage  ers  have  complete  instructions  on  stand- 
rf.wl    if'    "}?n"'"e    spreaders,    potato  ^.^d  hitches  and  the  adapter  or  conver- 
aigsrers,  hay  balers,  rotary  tillers  and  ^'°"  package  farmers  may  need 
n™  fJi"  "W^iT^"*^-  '^he  number  of  .  The   best   shield   that   can    be   made 
nn^tl!     r*°''^  ^'^"^^s  multiplied  as  the  ^ives  no  protection   if  it   is  not  used 
rfHv«n  i       /'■actor  models  and  power-  ^n   operator   who   fails   to   use   safety 
driven  implements  increased,  until  the  shields    provided    for    power -driven 
contusion  and  inconvenience  of  so  many  shafts  is  responsible  for  any  injuries  or 
^i„!r"*  devices  made  standardization  ^^eaths  that  occur.  There  is  no  adequate 
necessary.  excuse  for  not  keeping  shields  in  place. 
Manufacturers  Provide  ^'  is  much  easier  to  be  safe  than  sorry 
Standard  Shielding  Safety  is  usually  neglected  in  the  de- 
Recognizing  the  need  for  simoler  anr?  ^elopment  of  homemade  power-driven 
safer  power  Ihaft  hitches    thTimlri  fvrt    f^"*?  *°'"  ^factors.  Shielding  this 
can  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  n^r^hi  *  ^''"'Pn'ent  for  safety  is  a  special 
developed    standard    speciflcatk)n^    fnr  5™^^"?,  ""^^  ^^''^  "^^r  must  solve  in- 

have  made  it  possible  to  convert  mn?  f     *"''^  ''"^^  T^^  ^^^^V  <:hore; 

y      iDie  lo  convert  most  Farm  crops  helped  to  win  the  war. 

—  Blue  Label  Movement  — 

I'^l^Zl  ^rll  ■■ 'llil]  P-^  Equivalents 

Northwestern  Area  to'tzl  p!^v  fqu  va  ents 

Southwestern  Aria  So  8?n  pI^v  Equiva  ents 

North  Central  Area  i  [  [  [ : ; ;  i ; ;  J^  ^1^^^  fq^uTa^S 

Total  to  September  19.... 311,283  Peck  Equivalents 


Fruit  storage  room  treated  with  Cuprinol, 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Stops  Mildew 

in 
Produce  Storage 


The  rooms  of  the  Apple  Storage  Building  at  Pennsylvania  State  College 
were  treated  during  the  Summer  of  1943  with  Cuprinol. 

Filled  with  fruit  that  Fall,  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  mildew  in 
these  rooms  since  the  Cuprinol  treatment.  Consequently  no  mildew  re- 
moval has  been  necessary,  no  white  washing  or  painting  called  for. 

You,  too,  can  prevent  mildew  in  storage  rooms  by  Cuprinol  treatment 
of  all  wood  walls,  ceilings  and  floors.  Easily  applied  by  brush  or  spray 
.  .  .  and  the  Cuprinol  treated  wood,  which  eliminates  mildew,  has  no 
harmful  effect  on  the  stored  produce. 

Also  recommended  is  Cuprinol  treatment 
for  flats  and  greenhouse  benches.  New 
York  State  Agricultural  College  reports  that 
Cuprinol  is  an  exception  among  wood  pre- 
servatives tested  by  them  in  that  it  has 
proven  non-toxic  for  greenhouse  use. 

With  brush  application  in  storage  rooms, 
allow  1  gallon  for  400  square  feet. 

For  prices,  names  of  distributors,  and 
other  information,  write 

CUPRINOL,  Inc.,  34  Spring  Lane,  Boston  9,  Mass. 


^  •j^>J/f'y'^j':i7L:-J^'!-t^t>f^ 
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The  Potato  and  Good  Nutrition 


Potatoes  Are  Native  Americans 

The  potato  is  a  typical  American 
vegetable.  It  was  cultivated  in  South 
America  as  early  as  200  A.D.  Spanish 
explorers  took  specimens  back  to  Spain 
in  1572.  From  South  America  potato 
cultivation  spread  north  and  English 
discoverers  found  them  being  grown 
by  the  American  Indians.  England  got 
it  first  taste  of  potatoes  when  one  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  ships  carried  back  a 
cargo  of  the  vegetable  in  1556. 

The  potato  belongs  to  the  interesting 
botanical  family,  the  nightshade.  Other 
members  are  the  plant  which  produces 
the  drug  belladonna,  tobacco,  and  the 
vegetables  tomato,  eggplant  and  red 
pepper. 

When  first  introduced  into  Europe, 
many  people  believed  the  potato  to  pos- 
sess poisonous  qualities;  therefore,  it 
did  not  come  into  general  use  until  this 
feeling  was  overcome  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  18th  century. 

More  Valuable  Than  Silver  or  Gold 

Little  did  the  early  Spanish  explorers 
imagine  that  the  unimportant-looking 
tubers  they  found  the  natives  culti- 
vating would  one  day  prove  more  valu- 
able than  all  the  precious  metals  they 
fought  to  win.  The  potato,  as  developed 
by  cultivation,  produces  more  food  per 
acre  than  any  other  crop.  Yields  of  200 
to  300  bushels  per  acre  are  fairly  com- 
mon and  record  yields  have  reached 
1,000  bushels!  The  money  value  of  the 
annual  crop  of  about  5,000,000,000  bu- 
shels far  exceeds  the  annual  production 
of  silver  and  gold! 

Are  We  Heavy  Potato  Eaters? 

The  per  capita  annual  consumption 
of  potatoes  in  the  United  States  for  the 
years  1934-37  is  given  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  157  pounds. 
This  seems  a  very  substantial  amount 
until  it  is  compared  with  potato  con- 
sumption in  Europe,  where  the  figure 
reaches  358  pounds  per  person,  in  some 
countries.  Crowded  populations  and  the 
necessity  for  raising  food  crops  giving 
a  high  yield  is  partly  responsible  for 
this  figure.  But  potato  consumption 
would  never  have  reached  and  stayed 
at  such  levels  had  racial  experience  not 
proven  their  value  as  a  food. 

Are  Potatoes  Fattening? 
Certain    concentrated,    high    caloric 


foods,  such  as  sugar,  fats  and  highly - 
milled  cereals  are  often  placed  on  the 
forbidden  list  for  people  concerned  with 
weight  control.  A  glance  at  a  few  facts 
will  show  the  error  of  including  pota- 
toes on  this  list.  The  fact  that  potatoes 
are  75%  water  should  immediately  re- 
move them  from  the  list  of  concentrated 
foods.  A  good  big  baked  potato,  with 
that  satisfying  whole  meal  bulk,  will 
furnish  just  about  200  calories.  Compare 
Its  nutritive  value  and  bulk,  so  impor- 
tant to  dieters,  with  some  other  200- 
calorie  foods— 3  tablespoons  heavy 
cream,  2  tablespoons  mayonnaise,  or 
two  pieces  of  candy. 

There  is  truth  in  the  saying  that  it 
isnt  the  potato  which  is  fattening,  it*s 
what  you  put  on  it!  The  rich  brown 
gravy  or  too  generous  hand  with  the 
butter  are  the  danger  points  for  ex- 
panding waist  lines. 


The  Nutritive  Value 

Science  has  now  given  us  the  reasons 
why  potatoes  have  proven  such  a  suc- 
cessful food.  Before  noting  what  these 
nutritive  values  are,  there  is  one  pre- 
liminary  point   that   should   be   men- 
tioned. That  is  the  availability  of  the 
tood  materials  shown  in  food  composi- 
tion charts.  Sometimes  foodstuffs  seem 
to  be  locked  up  in  a  chemical  combina- 
tion or  surrounded  by  indigestible  cel- 
lulose in  such  a  way  that  the  body  can- 
not release  and  use  them.  Such  nutri- 
^ui    ^^^  ^^^^  ^°  ^^  biologically  unavail- 
able   For  example,   the  carbohydrates 
ot  string  beans  and  cabbage  are  less 
than  one-sixth  available.  In  sharp  con- 
trast  to   this,    the   carbohydrates   of   a 
potato   is   nearly    100%    available   and 
used  by  the  body. 

Potato  Substitutes? 

Spaghetti,  macaroni  and  white  rice 
are  sometimes  erroneously  thought  of 
as  substitutes  for  potatoes.  These  foods 
have  their  place  in  the  diet  as  energy 
producers  and  as  "extenders"  or  "car- 
riers of  more  highly  flavored  and  ex- 
pensive foods  such  as  meat,  fish  and 
cheese.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  of 
them  as  fulfilling  the  same  functions  as 
potatoes  m  the  diet.  True,  their  bland 
navor  and  richness  as  a  source  of  ener- 
gy seems  to  class  them  with  potatoes, 
liut  the  similarity  ends  there,  for  these 

fi^f  ^/J'?^''.^.  ^^""^  ^^^  potato's  neutraliz- 
mg  alkalinity,  regulating  bulk,  iron  and 
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Give  dad 
a  treat  (or 
breakfast 


1 


Uncle  Sam  Encourages 

Potato  Consumption 


TRY 
POTATOES 


an  ene^i^  ^oad 


QUALITY 
POTATOES 


POTATO 
SALAD 


home-fried 

POTATOES 


QUALITY 
POTATOES 


ARE  BACK 
AGAIN! 


—  Poster  Suggestions  — 


vitamins.  This  difference  is  especially 
important  to  remember  in  the  diets  of 
young  children  where  every  food  served 
must  make  its  contribution  toward  the 
other  nutritional  needs,  as  well  as  fur- 
nishing energy. 
Nutritive  Value  and  Cost 

Buying  healthful  food  is  compara- 
tively easy  on  an  unlimited  purse,  but 
the  more  limited  the  food  budget,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  furnish  all  the 
elements  the  body  needs. 


How  do  potatoes  rate  as  an  economi- 
cal source  of  the  required  nutrients? 
Stiebeling  and  Clark  in  the  1939  Year- 
book of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Life, 
have  classified  the  common  foods  into 
12  major  groups  of  similar  foods.  Then 
they  have  rated  them  according  to  the 
contributions  each  group  makes,  to  each 
of  8  important  nutritive  needs,  for  an 
expenditure  of  5  cents.  Potatoes,  white 
and  sweet,  show  up  on  this  chart  as 
Continued  on  page  twenty 


.^^m^i- 


The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers  Assn. 

Incorporated 

Williomsport,  Penna. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

J.  A.  Donaldson,  President — Emlenton 
Ed  Fisher,  Vice-President — Coudersport 

CENTRAL   AREA 
M.  P.  Whitenight,  Bloomsburg 
Ed.  Fisher,  Coudersport 
Wm.  W.  Hayes,  Jersey  Shore 
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WESTERN   AREA 
F.  L.  Dodd,  Columbus 
J.  A.  Donaldson,  Emlenton 
Lester  J.  Lohr,  Boswell 


EASTERN  AREA 

P.  Daniel  Frantz,  Coplay 

J.  K.  Mast,  Elverson 

Hugh  McPherson,  Bridgeton 


Purposes— To  bring  together  for  mutual  co-operative  effort  and  service  all 
agencies  engaged  or  mterested  in  the  production,  transportation,  marketing  and 
utilization  of  potatoes  and  the  general  promotion  and  advancement  of  the  potato 
mdustry  m  all  its  phases.  ^ 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 


Major  Activities 

An  Educational  Program  in  Production  and  Marketing. 

A  Youth  Movement  in  the  Promotion  and  Advancement  of  the  Potato  Industry. 
Maintenance  of  Camp  Potato  as  a  Recreational  and  Inspirational  Center  through 
the  Development  and  Proving  of  Better  Varieties  and  Practices. 
Sustain  an  Informed  Membership  through  Sufficient  Meetings  and  Timely  Re- 
minders through  the  Association's  Official  Organ,  The  Guide  Post. 

The  Annual  Membership  to  this  Association  is  $1.00,  which  includes  a  year's 

Subscription  to  The  Guide  Post. 


■B\-\i£; 


LABEL 


Growers  and  Distributors 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  definite  location  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  Association's  Sales  Offices,  for  the  purpose  of 
tacilitating  increased  packing  and  marketing  of  Pennsylvania 
Blue  Label  Potatoes.  Growers  and  buyers  in  need  of  assistance 
and  supplies  are  urged  to  contact  their  nearest  office 


Northeastern  Area — 


Southeastern  Area — 


Southwestern  Area — 


Northwestern  Area — 


Roy  R.  Hess,  Manager 
Stillwater,   Penna. 
Phone — Benton  34R14 

Hiram  A.  Frantz,  Manager 
702  N.  Eighth  Street 
Allentown,  Penna. 
Phone— Allentown  3-1765 
Joseph  H.  Fisher,  Manager 
611  Swank  Building 
Johnstown,  Penna. 
Phone— Johnstown  82271 
J.  M.  Hindman,  Manager 
lU  Gardner  Building 
Union  City,  Penna. 
Phone— Union  City  200 


^ 


North  Central  Area — 

Richard  Mansfield,  Manager 
207  Main  Street 
Coudersport,  Penna. 
Phone— 560 

1945  Refresher  Schools 

Your  association  appreciates  the  fact 
that  competition  in  potato  marketing 
will  be  most  keen,  therefore  a  series  of 
grading  and  packaging  schools  will  be 
conducted  this  fall.  Official  association 
inspectors  will  be  called  together  so 
that  they  may  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  up  to  the  minute  require- 
ments necessary  to  secure  and  main- 
tain our  markets.  Uniformity  of  grade 
and  package  will  be  essential  if  co- 
operating buyers  and  consumers  are  to 
be  supplied.  A  new  grade  and  a  new 
package,  adopted  by  the  association 
will  be  demonstrated  and  explained  in 
detail  in  the  interest  of  standardization. 
Schools  will  be  called  at  the  follow- 
ing places  at  the  indicated  time. 

Oct.  17 — Somerset,  Somerset  County 

Oct.   18 — Patton,  Cambria  County 

Oct.  24 — Kresgeville,  Monroe  County 

Oct.  25 — Catawissa,  Columbia  County 

Oct.  29— Union  City,  Erie  County 

Oct.  30— Titusville,  Crawford  County 

Oct.  31 — Coudersport,  Potter  County 

Nov.    6 — (to  be  announced),  York 
County 

Nov.  13 — (to  be  announced),  Lehigh 
County 

Nov.  14 — (to  be  announced),  North- 
ampton County 

Additional  meetings  may  be  held,  but 
it  is  thought  that  the  outlying  centers 
can  be  serviced  nicely  through  our  area 
offices.  Notices  for  each  and  every 
meeting  will  be  sent  to  inspectors  in 
his  area  in  good  time.— C.  F.  H.  Wuest- 
hoff.  Secretary. 


The  Grand  Opening 

of  the 
Conyngham  Valley 
Farmers'  Exchange 

The  grand  opening  of  the  Conyng- 
ham Valley  Farmers'  Exchange  on 
September  19,  was  a  great  success. 
Growers  and  their  families  from  far  and 
wide  assembled  to  recognize  the  cour- 
age, energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Harold 
Welsh  of  Sybertsville. 

This  Exchange  to  be  managed  by  Mr. 
Welsh,  will  be  in  a  position  to  store  30 
to  40  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  for 
farmers  in  the  community  within  a 
reasonable  distance.  The  crying  need 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers 
has  been  more  warehousing  and  stor- 
age facilities  throughout  the  state  from 
which  a  constant  supply  of  potatoes 
could  be  distributed  to  hold  our  mar- 
kets, who  must  have  potatoes  regularly 
throughout  the  season.  Too  many  pota- 
toes in  Pennsylvania  must  be  sold  be- 
fore freezing  weather,  which  has  a  de- 
pressing effect  upon  prices  and  de- 
mands. These  community  storages  will 
be  the  answer  not  only  for  a  uniform 
supply  but  for  a  standardized  package. 
A  storage  of  this  type  means  that  a 
regular  crew  will  grade,  pack  and  de- 
liver Blue  Label  Potatoes.  It  assures 
quality  and  volume  throughout  the 
marketing   season. 

Mr.  Welsh  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
confidence  and  faith  in  the  future  of 
Conyngham  Valley's  agriculture.  He 
visualizes  the  possibilities  of  a  com- 
munity that  will  produce,  process,  sell 
and  deliver  farm  produce.  He  is  to  be 
congratulated  in  having  developed  a 
building  which  will  be  the  pride  of  his 
community  where  rural  industries  may 
thrive  with  rural  labor  and  rural  man- 
agement. In  addition  to  potato  ware- 
housing he  will  be  in  the  machinery 
sales  and  service  business,  fertilizer 
business  and  farm  supply  business.  A 
combination  such  as  he  has  precludes 
success. 

The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Pota- 
to Growers'  Association  is  proud  to 
have  had  a  part  in  the  grand  opening 
and  dedication. 

The  following  program  was  present- 
ed with  County  Agent  James  D.  Hutch- 
inson presiding  at  the  afternoon  and 
evening  session.  Harold  Welsh  wel- 
comed to  the  Exchange: 


( 


Is 


if. 
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Afternoon 

P.  Daniel  Frantz,  Sales  Manager 

Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato 
Growers'  Association 

Roy  R.  Hess,  Area  Manager 

Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato 
Growers'  Association 

Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon,  Agricultural  Counse- 
lor, Pennsylvania  Chain  Store 
Council 

Mr.  Minnich,  Assistant  Manager 

Conyngham  Valley  Farmers'  Ex- 
change 

Grading  and  packing  Blue  Labels 

Evening 

C.  F.  H.  Wuesthoff,  Secretarv-Treas- 
urer,  Pennsylvania  Coo'perative 
Potato  Growers'  Association 

Clyde  Zehner,  Chairman 
State  AAA  Office 

Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon,  Agricultural  Counse- 
lor, Pennsylvania  Chain  Store 
Council 

R.  B.  Donaldson,  Extension  Repre- 
sentative, Pennsylvania  State 
College 

Mr.  Bamer,  Extension  Representative 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

The  evening  program  was  concluded 
with  a  brief  program  of  magic  and 
slight  of  hand  and  Round  and  Square 
th"?"^  with  a  local  orchestra  calling 


Potato  Crop  Improves 

The  Nation's  potato  crop  continued 
to  improve  during  August  and  Septem- 
ber 1  conditions  indicate  a  crop  of  432  - 
895,000  bushels.  This  prospective  crop  is 
more  than  12  million  bushels  larger 
than  the  crop  indicated  on  August  1 
with  most  of  the  improvement  occur- 
ring in  the  18  surplus  late  States.  Pros- 

Pu  ^^^X?.P^^^^^^^°^  ^s  14  per  cent  above 
the  1944  crop  of  379,436,000  bushels  and 

I7?nq1'nn^n^  k^"^?!""  (1934-43)  average  of 
375091,000  by  15  per  cent.  Only  in 
1943,  when  464,999,000  bushels  were 
produced,  has  production  been  above 
the  crop  now  in  prospect.  The  cool  sum- 
mer, with  plenty  of  moisture  through- 
out practically  all  of  the  country,  has 
been  very  favorable  for  potatoes.  The 
•  Pi?'?^®^  J  prospective  yield  per  acre 
IS  152.1  bushels  compared  with  the  147  7 
bushels  indicated  on  August  1  and  the 


previous    record-high     yield    of     139.6 
bushels  in  1943. 

A  prospective  crop  of  301,960,000 
bushels  is  shown  for  the  18  surplus  late 
States,  compared  with  291,641,000  bush- 
els a  month  ago.  In  1943,  the  year  of 
the  record-high  potato  crop,  production 
in  these  18  States  amounted  to  328- 
581,000  bushels. 


•B\-\i^- 
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Vine  Killing  Suggestions 

Use  of  herbicides  to  kill  the  vines  is 
suggested  as  a  means  for  preventing 
losses  from  potato  tuber  rots,  especial- 
ly where  late  blight  is  developing  on 
the  leaves  and  the  potatoes  have  at- 
tained  desirable   marketable   size 

A   good   kill  of  vines  has   been   ob- 
tained from  Dowspray  66  used  at  the 
rate  of  6  pounds  to  100  gallons  of  spray 
and  applied  at  the  rate  of  150  gallons  to 
the  acre. 

1  nn ''^^I'f '  "^^"i  ^^  *^^  ^^te  of  2  gallons  to 
100  gallons  of  spray,  to  which  6  pounds 
ot  ammonium  sulphate  has  been  added 
also  has  given  a  good  kill  of  vines. 

Both  materials  foam  readily  in  the 
tank,  and  the  agitators  may  have  to  be 
disconnected. 

Common  barn  salt  at  the  rate  of  15 
pounds  per  100  gallons  of  water  applied 
on  a  clear  bright  day  effects  a  good  kill 
economically.  Spray  equipment  must 
be  thoroughly  washed  out  after  using 
salt  solution. 

Since  the  herbicides  kill  the  vines 
quickly  and  growth  of  tubers  stops  at 
once  these  vine  killers  should  not  be 
applied  until  the  potatoes  have  reached 
the  desired  size. 


•m\-v»^- 
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Here's  Something 
Startling 

Between  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  latest 
counting  date  U.  S.  war  casualties  total- 
ed 1,070,819.  Of  these,  251,000  were 
combat  dead.  For  a  like  period  deaths 
trom  accidents  among  civilians  on  the 
home  front  numbered  in  toto  335,000 
^Ylth  injuries  to  34,000,000.  In  1944 
nn^^  m^  accidental  deaths  totaled  90,- 
mys.  That  is  as  if  an  atomic  bomb  had 
wiped  out  Allentown  and  all  its  popula- 
tion. ^ 

A  large  portion  of  these  were  results 
of  automobile  accidents.  So  watch  your 
step— especially  that  step  on  the  gas 
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1945-46 
PAPER  BAG  PRICES  AND  REGULATIONS 


ATTENTION!  Growers.  Grade  Supervisors.  Contactmen 

Effective  August  1,  1945,  and  until  further  notice,  'the  following  prices  and 
regulations  on  Association  trade-marked  paper  potato  bags  will  prevail: 

PRICES: 

Blue  Label   15's  (2  wall— 60/50)    $25.00  per  M. 

Red  Label     15's  (2  wall— 60/50)     $24.50  per  M. 

Blue  Label  50's  |  fg  Zft^OmU  } $^^-°«  ^^  ^- 

Blue  Label  50's  (3  wall— 50/50/50)     $63.00  per  M. 

.Unclassified  50's  (2  wall— 70/60)   $52.00  per  M. 

The  above  prices  are  for  DELIVERY  to  ANY  point  in  Pennsylvania  or  at  offi- 
cially designated  warehouses  and  include  the  wire  loop  ties  and  the  commission  of 
the  Association. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

15-pound  bags,  two  wall  60/50-110  weight.  Natural  Kraft 
50-pound  bags,  two  wall  70/60-130  weight.  Natural  Kraft 
50-pound  bags,  three  wall  50/50/50  wet  strength  &  Natural  Kraft 
50-pound  bags,  three  wall  40/40/50  weight,  Natural  Kraft 

TERMS: 

All  Association  trade-marked  paper  potato  bags  are  shipped  on  a  C.O.D.  basis 
(NO  EXCEPTIONS).  When  bags  are  forwarded  by  rail,  shipments  will  be  made 
sight  draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading;  when  shipments  go  forward  by  truck,  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  by  the  consignee  to  settle  for  same  at  destination,  either 
by  check  (Certified  Check  not  required),  or  in  cash. 

DISTRIBUTION  POINTS: 

Hummel  Warehouse  Co.,  Inc.,  728-40  N.  15th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Jacob  K.  Mast  Warehouse,  Blue  Ball,  Pa.,  (On  U.  S.  Route  322) 

Somerset  Farm  Bureau  Co-operative  Association,  Somerset,  Pa. 

J.  C.  Jacobsen  &  Son,  Girard,  Pa. 

Ed  Fisher  Warehouse,  Coudersport,  Penna. 

Roy  Hess  Farm,  Stillwater,  near  Benton,  Penna. 

G.  h.  F.  Warehouse,  c/o  J.  M.  Hindman,  Union  City,  Pa. 

All  bags  for  warehouse  pick-ups  must  be  released  by  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Association,  on  a  bag  release  order,  for  pick-up  at  any  of  the 
above  authorized  distribution  points  and  will,  in  all  cases,  be  subject  to  the  above 
cash  terms. 

DIRECT  DELIVERIES: 

All  orders  for  Association  trade-marked  paper  potato  bags  for  either  rail  or 
truck  shipments  must  clear  through  the  Association  office,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  JNU 

EXCEPTIONS  WILL  BE  MADE  TO  THIS  REGULATION. 

When  placing  orders  for  bags  which  are  to  move  by  rail,  be  sure  to  designate 
correct  shipping  address  and  name  and  address  of  the  bank  through  which  dralt  is 
to  be  drawn.  When  movement  is  by  truck  be  sure  to  have  check  or  cash  arranged 
for  when  the  bags  arrive  at  designated  destination. 
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THE  AIM 

Nothing  brings  out  the  disposition  of  a  man  quite  so  much  as  the  operatior 
Some  operators  do  it  easy;  some  fight  it  from  the  word  ''go."     Anyway,  a  i 


THE  ART  OF  Jt)TATO  DIGGING 


DR.  E.  L.  NIXON,  Agricultural  Counselor, 
Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council 


ii  modem  potato  digger, 
workman  quarrels  with  his  tools. 


Of  course  the  aim  to  be  accomplished  in  potato  digging  is  to  bring  to  sighuT nearly  all  of  the  potatoes  as  possible,  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  injury. 
Not  enough  thought  and  attention  have  been  given  to  the  proposition  of  i:j|ring  potatoes  while  digging. 


^mi 


THE  EVOLUTION 

Fundamentally,  the  elevator  potato  digger  has  not  changed  a  great  deal  since  the  first  cross  link  elevator  chain  or  web  grabbed  the  soil,  stones  and  potatoes 
right  back  of  the  point  or  blade  and  conveyed  the  entire  mass  upward,  while  the  finer  material  fell  through  and  the  rest,  including  the  potatoes,  fell  off  the  end  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  ground  allowing  gravity  to  separate  the  potatoes  from  the  heavier  materials. 

in  the  earlier  days  of  horse-power  the  friction  clutch  was  merelv  slipping  the  lugged  wheels  on  the  ground. 

Since  the  days  of  power  take  off  drives  a  safety  or  friction  clutch  was  add  3d. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  and  experimenting  has  been  done,  centered  arour  d  the  front  end  of  the  digger  to  facilitate  the  "flow"  of  soil  onto  the  chain  or  web  with- 
out clogging. 

A  great  deal  more  thought  and  experimenting  has  been  devoted  to  prevent  stones  stopping  the  revolving  chain  or  web.  Parts  that  broke  most  frequently  were 
strengthened,  parts  that  wore  most  rapidly  were  protected  and  hardened. 

And  still  the  most  insignificant  stone  frequently  stops  the  whole  works  cead  and  less  frequently  will  cause  a  serious  break  to  some  part  of  the  mechanism. 
*u      4.  yet  there  is  no  other  tool  on  the  farm  that  so  much  is  expected  of  it.  an  "i  no  other  that  accomplishes  so  much  under  so  great  and  as  many  difficulties  unless  it  is 

the  stone  crusher.  ^  »  .  •  ^  Continued  on  next  page 
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THE  AIM 


DR.  E.  L.  NIXON,  Agricultural  Counselor, 
Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council 


his  tools. 

as  possible,  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  injury. 


f 
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THE  EVOLUTION 

Fundamentally,  the  elevator  potato  digger  has  not  changed  a  great  deal 
right  back  of  the  point  or  blade  and  conveyed  the  entire  mass  upward  while  the 
three  feet  above  the  ground  allowing  gravity  to  separate  the  potatoes' from  the 

In  the  earlier  days  of  horse-power  the  friction  clutch  was  merelv  slipping 

Since  the  days  of  power  take  off  drives  a  safety  or  friction  clutch  was  adc 

A  great  deal  of  thought  and  experimenting  has  been  done,  centered  arou 
out  clogging.  -  «     w 

o4^     Jt  ^^^^^  ^^^}  ^^^  thought  and  experimenting  has  been  devoted  to  prevent  stones  stopping  the  revolving  chain  or  web.    Parts  that  broke  most  frequently  were 
strengthened,  parts  that  wore  most  rapidly  were  protected  and  hardened 

And  still  the  most  insignificant  stone  frequently  stops  the  whole  works 

the  stone^r^uX^^"*^  '^  ''''  ""^^^^  ^''''^  """  ^^"^  ^^^"^  ^"^^^  ^"^  "''''^^  ^^  expected  of  it,  an 


since  the  first  cross   link  elevator  chain    or  web  grabbed    the  soil,  stones  and  potatoes 

finer  material  fell  through  and  the  rest,  including  the  potatoes,  fell  off  the  end  two  or 

ieavicr  materials. 

the  lugged  wheels  on  the  ground. 

-d. 

d  the  front  end  of  the  digger  to  facilitate  the  "flow"  of  soil  onto  the  chain  or  web  with- 


:  ead  and  less  frequently  will  cause  a  serious  break  to  some  part  of  the  mechanism, 
no  other  that  accomplishes  so  much  under  so  great  and  as  many  difficulties  unless  it  is 

Continued  on  next  page 
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The  Art  of  Digging— 

Continued  from  page  seventeen 
Potato  fields  contain  soil  of  various 
consistencies,  stones  and  clods  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  very  wet  to  very  dry,  verv 
hard  to  very  loose,  weeds  and  trash  in 
InH ''r.To  ^T'^^^^s,    all   to    be   separated 

w^?h^if  ^"^  """^f  ^^^  individual  tubers 
without  seriously  injuring  them 

Ponder  on  the  fact  that  a  potato  dig- 

fh '  T^^'  ^^^""'^  h^lf  ^s  ^^ch  soil  fs 
tne  plow  and  moves  it  much  farther 
and  many  times  at  fast.  There  is  little 
wonder  that  they  wear  out  so  fast- 
faster  Tnn'^tf  ^^t^  ^^^y  ^°  ^«t  ^^^^  out 
la^er  and  break  more  frequently. 

,.of  ^^^®^^"®^^®^  of  the  modern  ele- 
vator diggers  are: 

1.  They  are  stopped  by  stones  catch- 

2.  They  clog  with  vines  and  trash. 
A    mu  y  injure  the  tubers. 

4.  They  break  too  easily. 

5.  They  wear  out  too  fast. 

6.  They  are  not  well  engineered. 

7.  They  run  too  fast. 


-^r-^- 
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Extension  Convcvor  Type 

hbUM.  iNjal/   U(    11     >4*S  MiMbwat  ID  IV » 
H  K<iiMi     Vi  NMUMCTUUtS  illSrtUi'TlMS 

IS  HCT  tmta  re  CMwa  mi  mwojic  *:  fouows 
liw.iti  wjuir  fww'  lj»   re  4  '  • 

iM%%M,  (UVArot  iir  MM  Mt»  Ai   fOtWMLt  fUVli 

(.tdMvmo  tyrwroi  v^uret  suparrj  wTit  ml  u 

6  HArtMMC  M(  M  UrUliiMt  M  JCUTOB    TO  fAU   C*. 
AM  OKfft    (Its    Of  K>»{ 


— ^^-•LVit 


L^ff^-l 


"Now  is  the  time  for  potatoes  to  an 

the  potato  crop  expected  to  be  larger 
than  ast  year,  there's  no  need  to  Sn 
dfa  Tarrfn?^  vegetable,'^  says  Miss  /Ty^ 

i  "  o^f' the'bo'S'""  ""'"'""  ^^^^^^^■ 

heaUlf  *pnH  ^""^  ^  ^"^^^  investment  in 
neaith   and   energy   as   well   as   flavor 

or  tj-one  and  are  rich  in  starch  Persons: 
who  avoid  potatoes  because  they  ai  e  re 
ducmg  deprive  themselves  of  vaTuabk 
rf  "^^shment.  It  isn't  so  much  the  pota- 

potato  that  build  unwanted  fat  the 
specialist  points  out.  One  medium-sized 

number  fh.f^"*  '^^  "^^°^^^^'  ^he  sTme 
number  that  an  orange  or  a  banana  con- 

To  keep  potatoes  at  their  tastiest  and 
best,  prepare  and  cook  them  Skhf 
advises  Miss  Tarrant.  Time  the  S  so 
the  potatoes  come  off  the  stove  anH 
onto  the  table  without  waiting         ^^ 

Cook  potatoes  with  their  jackets  on 
If  you  want  to  serve  potatoes  in  the^r 
most  healthful  form.    &ookhi1    hem^n 

law  '^'''  '^^^'''^  *^^  S^^^test  TooS 
value.  If  you  must  peel  potatoes,  make 
the  peels  as  thin  as  possible.  Don^  let 

Kbere'tofi  ^"^  ^-^  ^^- 


Splendid  Advice  to 
Potato  Growers 

HARVEST  POTATOES  CAREFULLY 

Growers  cannot  be  warned  too  often 
to  harvest  their  potato  crop  carefully 
Do  not  harvest  potatoes  during  hot  80°- 
90      weather.    The    experience    of    last 
year  cost  the  growers  nearly  one-half 

^!!  fi^u^^i^?^^  ^^^  ^very  precaution 
Should  be  taken  not  to  harvest  or  load 
heated  potatoes.  Sun  scald  can  best  be 
avoided  by  harvesting  late  in  the  after- 
noon and  making  sure  that  all  potatoes 
are  in  the  barn  by  mid-morning  during 
hot  weather.  If,  for  any  reason,  potatoes 

f^K '"''i^f^^.'LP''^^?  ^^  t^e  hot  sun  while  in 
the  field  they  should  not  be  moved  un- 
til tne  following  morning  after  thev 
have  cooled  off.  Never  handle  hot  pota- 
toes. Remember  also  that  potatoes  can 
be  sun  scalded  while  in  burlap  bags 

We  have  a. good  market  now.  Don't 
ruin  It  by  shipping  heated  potatoes. 
This  market  can  easily  be  broken  by 
the  shipment  of  loads  of  sun  scalded 
potatoes. 

"^^^^  fountry  has  a  big  crop  to  be 
moved  this  year  and  ceiling  prices  will 
not  prevail  but  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  ship  only  carefully  har- 
vested potatoes. 

By  properly  adjusting  the  digger  the 
number  of  bruised  tubers  may  be  great- 
ly reduced.  &     «^ 
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1 
EASY  DOES  IT  MEN:    Potatoes  are  not  "Pig  Iron/'  handle  them  care 
fully.   Sacks  of  straw  to  stand  on  or  to  place  planks  and  shutes  on.  Care- 
ful men,  every  injury  means  dollars  and  cents  out  the  window. 


ARE  YOU  IN  STEP  WITH  THE  TIMES? 

Modern  Merchandising  Practice  Requires 
Clean  —  Attractive  —  Branded 
'   Paper  Bags  for  Potatoes 


Provide  the  Maximum  'Tye  Appeal'' 
''Good  Potatoes  Deserve  Good  Bags" 

HAMMOND  BAG  R  PAPEB  CO 

WELLSBURa  W.  VA. 
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The  Art  of  Digging— 

Continued  from  page  seventeen 
Potato  fields  contain  soil  of  various 
consistencies,  stones  and  clods  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  very  wet  to  very  dry,  very 
hard  to  very  loose,  weeds  and  trash  in 
various   amounts,    all    to    be   separated 

w'lfh^,,^ ^"^  """^r  ^^^  individual  tubers 
without  seriously  injuring  them. 

Ponder  on  the  fact  that  a  potato  die- 

'  ger  moves  almost  half  as  much  soil  fs 

tne  plow  and   moves   it   much   farther 

and  many  times  at  fast.    There  is  litt?e 

wonder   that   they   wear   out   so   fast- 

J^st'erZH^^  h'  ^^t^  ^^^^  ^^  ^«t  wear  out 
taster  and  break  more  frequently. 

vJi^^^"^^^^"®^^®^  ""^  ^he  modern   ele- 
vator diggers  are: 

^*  Ini^  ''''''  stopped  by  stones  catch- 

2.  They  clog  with  vines  and  trash. 
A    riP^y  injure  the  tubers. 

4.  They  break  too  easily. 

5.  They  wear  out  too  fast. 

b.  They  are  not  well  engineered. 
7.  They  run  too  fast. 


■r-— 
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Extension  Convcvorlypc 

l,i.^»>«.:,  .>Ti  Ti  6<>ir«;>;-jv  r>(v*tM  iSt  man  rm 

liw.ii  mmi  '-VM   li  1   ro  -4  '  • 
auii«>ttc>  iuv»r:')i  *;  out  s«tj  «$  tctwAU  («vu 

<  ,»i.l»-:/fl(C  WVATiJl  *,>uriH   SH««fJ  U'il.  i«t  IJ 
A..C-   C*(f»    f««    Of  *>t5 
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"Now  is  the  time  for  potatoes  to  an 
pear  often  on  the  family  tab^'  ^Vlt^h 
^^  potato  crop  expected  o  be  iaTger 
than  ast  year,  there's  no  need  to  skimn 
Sfafcn?'  ^f eatable,"  say's  M^s's'l? 
isf  o7trl:ol'[Se"°"  ""*""°"  ^P^^'«^- 

he^Hlf  ^o*'!^  ^'■'^  ^  S"""*  investment  in 
health   and   energy  as   well   as   flavor 

Jr  B^nnr^^n"  ^'*^'"'"  C  and  thiamine 
or  B-one  and  are  rich  in  starch  Person^ 
who  avoid  potatoes  because  they  a, v  re 

nourishment   It  isn't  so  much  the  pota- 

potato  th.°/''K''-fr^^  ^^--^^d  with  the 
S?i^-  ;•  J*^"**-  ''"'^^  unwanted  fat  the 
^^f '  K*  PT*'  °"t-  One  medium-sized 
number  fh.f.°"*  '°°  '^^'""^^'  ^^e  same 

To  keep  potatoes  at  their  tastiest  and 
''est,  prepare  and  cook  them  quickW 
advises  Miss  Tarrant.  Time  the  meal  so 
the   potatoes   come   off   the   stove   a  nd 
onto  the  table  without  waiting  ^ 

if  vou  w^«°nf  r'  '^"'^  ^^^''  jackets  on 
LI^A^MM^^  ,^^^^  potatoes  in  their 
their  11"""\*°'"'"- .Cooking  them  in 
va  w    T.'^   '**^"»^   **>«   greatest   food 

Thi  nee  .  ^''"t^"'*  P^^'  potatoes,  make 
the  peels  as  thin  as  possible.  Don't  let 

K&e^tok^inr'"'  '"^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 


Splendid  Advice  to 
Potato  Growers 

HARVEST  POTATOES  CAREFULLY 

Growers  cannot  be  warned  too  often 
to  harvest  their  potato  crop  carefully 
Do  not  harvest  potatoes  during  hot  80°-' 

Z.rZTf'fl'    ^^^    experience    of    last 
year  cost  the  growers  nearly  one-half 

X  !m  K^'^.^^f^  ^""^  ^^^^y  precaution 
should  be  taken  not  to  harvest  or  load 

heated  potatoes.  Sun  scald  can  best  be 
avoided  by  harvesting  late  in  the  after- 
noon and  making  sure  that  all  potatoes 
are  in  the  barn  by  mid-morning  during 
hot  weather.  If,  for  any  reason,  potato"! 

rlf  "'T'f^'^.'LP''^'^'^  ^°  th^  hot  sun  while  in 
the  field  they  should  not  be  moved  un- 
til   the    following    morning    after    they 
have  cooled  off.  Never  handle  hot  pota- 
toes. Remember  also  that  potatoes  can 
Vr"^u^^^^^^^  ^h^^e  in  burlap  bags 
We  have  a. good  market  now.  Don't 
tm"!         by    shipping    heated    potatoes. 
Ihis  market  can  easily  be  broken   by 
the   shipment  of   loads   of  sun  scalded 
potatoes.  a^^acu 

"^he^  ^ountry  has  a  big  crop  to  be 
moved  this  year  and  ceiling  prices  will 
not  prevail  but  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  ship  only  carefully  har- 
vested potatoes. 

By  properly  adjusting  the  digger  the 
number  of  bruised  tubeVs  may  bl  great- 
ly reduced.  ^,  "^^'^^^ 
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EASY  DOES  IT  MEN:  Potatoes  are  not  "Pig  Iron/'  handle  them  care- 
fully. Sacks  of  straw  to  stand  on  or  to  place  planks  and  shutes  on.  Care- 
ful men,  every  injury  means  dollars  and  cents  out  the  window. 
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ARE  YOU  IN  STEP  WITH  THE  TIMES? 

Modern  Merchandising  Practice  Requires 

Clean  —  Attractive  —  Branded 

Paper  Bags  for  Potatoes 


Provide  the  Maximum  "Eye  Appeal'' 
''Good  Potatoes  Deserve  Good  Bags" 

HAMMOND  BAG  a  PAPEB  CO 

WELLSBURG.  W.  VA. 
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The  Right   Way 
Cook  Potatoes 

Retaining  the  Food  Values 

A  large  part  of  the  potato  protein, 
mineral  and  vitamin  is  soluble  in  water 
and,  therefore,  homemakers  are  learn- 
ing to  observe  some  definite  rules  in 
cooking  potatoes  to  avoid  throwing  any 
of  the  nutritive  value  away.  The  rules 
are  simple: 

1.  Baking  or  cooking  with  the  "jack- 
ets" on,  then  peeling,  are  preferred 
methods  of  cooking  potatoes. 

2.  When  potatoes  are  peeled  before 
cooking,  avoid  soaking  in  water 
and  cook  or  steam  in  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  water,  using 
any  liquid  left  in  the  gravy,  soup 
or  sauce. 

Baked  Potatoes 

Scrub  uniform  potatoes  with  a  stiff 
vegetable  brush.  Dry,  and  if  the  skin 
is  to  be  eaten,  rub  with  salad  oil.  Bake 
in  a  very  hot  oven.  Prick  ends  with 
tines  of  sharp  fork.  Bake  at  450°  F.  un- 
til soft  when  pressed  with  fingers.  This 
requires  about  45  minutes  for  medium- 
sized  bakers  up  to  8  ounces  in  weight, 
and  55  to  60  minutes  for  large  bakers 
weighing  from  10  to  14  ounces.  To  serve, 
open  with  prongs  of  fork,  fiuff  up,  and 
top  with  pat  of  butter,  salt  and  paprika. 
Serve  immediately.  Baked  potatoes  are 
never  as  good  when  held  as  when  served 
immediately  from  the  oven. 

Boiled  Potatoes 

Scrub  and  peel  6  uniform-sized  po- 
tatoes. Place  in  pan  which  has  tightly 
fitted  lid  with  1  cup  cold  water.  Bring 
potatoes  to  rapid  .steaming  point  over 
high  heat,  turn  to  lowest  heat  and 
steam  until  tender  (about  40  minutes). 
Pour  off  remaining  liquid  and  save. 
Prepare  and  serve  as  desired— buttered, 
mashed,  creamed,  etc. 

To  Mash  Boiled  Potatoes 

Prepare  boiled  potatoes,  as  above — 
mash  immediately  while  still  very  hot. 
Add  h  cup  hot  milk  and  2  tablespoons 
butter  or  margarine,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Whip  thoroughly  until  light  and 
fluffy  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and  serve 
at  once  while  very  hot. 

French  Fries 
Peel  potatoes,  cut  in  lengths  the  thick- 


to        The  Potato,  Nutrition — 

Continued  from  page  eleven 

outstandingly  gfood  buys  in  practically 
all  respects.  Therefore,  for  those  who 
are  looking  for  more  for  their  money 
in  good  nutrition,  potatoes  should  cer- 
tainly be  given  a  prominent  place  on 
the  menu  and  on  the  shopping  list. 

How  to  Buy 

A  good  potato  should  be  firm  to  pres- 
sure of  the  hand,  with  even,  net-tex- 
tured skin.  It  should  have  few  and  shal- 
low eyes.  The  shape  may  be  long  or 
round  depending  on  variety,  but  should 
not  have  protruding  knobs  indicating 
uneven  growth.  The  inside  color  should 
be  an  even  creamy  white  with  no  signs 
of  rings.  The  desirable  mealiness  of 
cooked  potatoes  is  the  result  of  high 
starch  content.  To  test  for  this  quality, 
cut  a  potato  in  two  and  rub  the  cut 
surfaces  together.  Considerable  froth 
and  a  tendency  to  cling  together  indi- 
cates high  starch  content. 

Do  not  buy  potatoes  that  are  flabby, 
shriveled,  knobby  or  those  which  have 
deep-pitted,  scabby  skins,  cuts,  decay 
or  a  large  amount  of  dirt.  Avoid  those 
with  black  or  hollow  heart.  Green  color 
on  or  just  below  the  skin  indicates  sun- 
burn and  bitter  flavor. 

//  Yon  .Store  Them  at  Hom-e 

When  potatoes  are  purchased  in  larg- 
er amount  than  can  be  used  in  a  short 
time,  some  consideration  should  be  giv- 
en to  proper  storage  to  insure  retaining 
best  quality.  A  moderately  cool,  dark, 
dry  storage  place  is  essential. 

It  is  important  that  the  temperature 
at  which  potatoes  are  stored  never  drop 
below  45°  F.,  because  at  lower  tempera- 
tures the  starch  is  reconverted  into  su- 
gar. This  change  may  be  sufficient  to 
cause  an  objectionally  sweet  flavor  and 
seriously  injure  the  cooking  qualities, 
notably  frying  and  making  potato  chips, 
because  the  excessive  amount  of  sugar 
carmelizes  and  gives  an  undesirable 
dark  color.  Such  potatoes  when  brought 
into  a  warm  room  gradually  lose  sugar 
by  reconversion  into  starch. 


ness  of  a  pencil  and  place  in  a  wire 
basket.  Place  basket  in  boiling  water 
(the  water  must  cover  the  potatoes). 
Boil  five  minutes,  drain  and  cool.  Fry 
in  deep  fat  at  395°  F.  for  seven  minutes. 
Drain  on  absorbent  paper,  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  serve  at  once. 


Rain-O-Matic 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

COMPLETE  PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 


"INSURE" 

Crop  Production 
By  Irrigating 


f'^ 


ftt 


RAIN' 

Where  and  When 
You  Want  It 


Champion  Portable  Pipe  and  Valves 
Skinner  Revolving  Sprinklers — sand  proof 
Transite  Pressure  Pipe  for  underground  lines 
"RAIN-O-MATIC"  Portable  Power  Pumping  Units 

Sizes:  100  to  2,000  Gallons  Per  Minute 


SPECIALISTS   IN    IRRIGATION 

Hamilton  &  Company  has  designed  and  sold  Irrigation  Systems 
for  many  different  crops  grown  on  over  100,000  acres.  We  mvite 
vour  irrigation  problems  and  our  Irrigation  Engmeermg  Service 
is  always  available  to  you.  We  will  gladly  plan  your  complete 
Irrigation  System,  including  necessary  pipe,  valves,  fittmgs,  pump, 
sprinklers,  engine  or  mounted  portable  power  pumpmg  unit  and 
furnish  you  with  an  estimate.  Write  us  today. 


f 
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A   FEW   IRRIGATED   PRODUCTION   RESULTS: 

Potatoes  587  Bushels  per  acre. 

Dried  Tobacco  2512  Pounds  per  acre. 

Snap  Beans  7  Tons  per  acre. 

Tomatoes  17  Tons  per  acre. 

Peas  4  Tons  per  acre. 

Alfalfa  5  Cuttings  per  yeax. 

HAMILTON  &  COMPANY 

EPHRATA,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

TELEPHONE   678  DISTRIBUTORS  P.  O.  BOX  178 

Pernia-,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  D.  of  C. 
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THE  FARMER  COOPERATIVE 

Victor  Engles,  F.F.A.  "Spud  Chapter"  of  the 
Coudersport  High  School 

Editor— This  is  one  of  the  best  addresses  orespntpH  in  Qf^f^      -^ 
competition.    Victor  Engles  and  his  instructor  ri     State-wide 
to  be  congratulated.  msiructor  C.  L.  Dewey  are 


Honorable  judges,  fellow  Future 
Farmers,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  The 
subject  of  my  talk  tonight  is  the  farmer 
cooperative  and  its  place  in  the  period 
following  the  war. 

During  the  war  period  the  American 
farmer  has  -achieved  the  greatest  pro- 
duction record  in  history  both  in  terms 
of  quantity  and  quality.  He  has  done 
this  despite  the  lack  of  adequate  equip- 
ment and  an  acute  shortage  of  labor 
The  whole  nation— yes,  the  entire  allied 
world  can  be  grateful  to  the  American 

tu^^^^/^^  ^^^  ^^^^  a^d  children  for 
the  food  and  fibre  they  have  produced. 
Our  health  and  energy  to  do  the  war 
job — even  our  ammunition  of  war- 
have  depended  on  eleven-hour  days  in 
field  and  barn. 

Our  agricultural  plant  has  expanded 
roughly  130  per  cent  of  pre-war.  Our 
supply  of  such  commodities  as  cotton, 
wheat  and  wool  will  be  very  large  and 
we  will  have  dislocations  in  production 
of  certain  so-called  *Var  crops"  such  as 
peanuts    soybeans,   and   hemp.    All   of 
Rn?  Z'  ^f,^^ss|tate  major  adjustments. 
But  agricultural  production  does  not  ad- 
just too  easily.   In  this  respect  it  is  like 
taffy  which  stretches  but  does  not  con- 
tract automatically. 

And  there  are  other  factors  oeculiar 
to  agriculture  which  will  complicate  the 
farmers  job  after  the  war.  For  one 
thing,  there  will  be  no  backlog  of  de- 
mand  for  food  or  fibre  when  the  wir 
ends  such  as  will  exist  for  industrial 
products  as  automobiles,  refrigerators 
typewriters  and  a  thousand  othir  S 
--because  the  farmer,  unlike  many  in- 
dustrial producers,  has  been  producing 

diH  ?f.T^  ^^^^'  ^^^^"^  the  war  a'  hf 
did  before  the  war,  and  will  produce 
after  the  war.  The  big  difference^is  Ihat 
he  has  been  producing  more  of  them 

tio^^/nH^^vf"^  ""^^  ^^^^^  ^^d^^  c^ltiva- 

thA^  m1  ^''^  'f/'^^^  ^^^^^^  to  beheve 
that  higher  yields  and  improved  varie- 
ties of  agricultural  commodities  will  be 
developed  and  better  techniques  ^f  pro! 
duction  designed.  This  may  well  mean 
that  fewer  people  will  be  needed  to  pro" 


duce  sufficiently  for  prewar  levels  of  na 
tional  and  world  consumption 

Still   another   characteristic   of   apri 
culture  IS  that  most  types  of  fafm  p^o-" 
duction    do    not    lend    themselves    ?o 
large-scale  operation.    The  widesoread 
areas  involved  in  farming,  thTSfar 

inf  of'lS"^'^^^^^"^^^'  the'^fombf^ 
ing  of  livestock  and  crop   enterorise^ 

al^   o"f^ f^  ^'l^*  the  seasoL,  theSn-' 

^?  u  'i^  family  labor   are   all   factors 

.^^ich  tend  to  make  the  assembly  lin| 

technique  uneconomical  in  agriculture 

We  have  more  than  six  million  fam 

uh^mZf^^  ^^'^  ^^^"^  lOO  ^^'•es  each. 
l-Jl  "^'fficult  for  so  many  farmers  to  de- 
cide on  business  policies  as  do  indui- 
tries  composed  of  relatively  few  units 

Ts  found  %l*^'"  ^^^Pt^-^  t°  theh^  needs 
IS  found.  The  cooperative  type  of  or- 

fr's  needs"  ^^'■"^"l^rfy  ^uits  the  farm- 

wh^v  ffr^^^"*t"y  ^^.^  economic  reasons 
why  farmers  have  formed  cooperatives 

H,-^  ^,^?  ^°  eive  these  widespread  in- 
dividual farm  operators  the  advantages 

marS/n'n"  T''°'"^"'^  buying  'a^nd 
marketing  operations  practiced  by  In- 
dus rial  and  commercial  enterprise. 
While  production  has  been  proved  more 
fhan  anv°!!th "  American  family  fam 
worM  t^»  K^''-*^'''"i"S  system  in  the 
world,  the  buying  of  production  sup- 
mos?  ^"^^'"^rket  ng  of  farm  products  k 
most    economical    when    farmers    pool 

net  cost  of  production  by  no  other  prac- 
tical means  at  present. 


ti^i  reducing  the  cost  of  produc- 

tion supplies  and  distribution  that 
farmer  cooperatives  can  and  will  I  be- 
lieve, render  yeoman  service  in  the 
postwar  period.  Through  their  coopera^ 
tives   farmers  reduce  their  cost  of  pro- 

in"g'nu;.hf  •  °*  '"arketing-thus  free- 
ing   purchasing   power   for   the    other 

T&'h  ^f^'!^*^  '"'*"«*'^  pro'duces 
toJerl^f/^"'"  SPoPeratives.  farmers 
1  inn  f  "^5  grading  and  standardiza- 
tion of  products,  better  varieties  im- 
proves storage  facilities,  and  reduced 
Continued  on  page  twenty-five 


CUT  THE  COST  OF  POWER  JOBS 

with  OLIVER  "Cletrac" 


Let's  figure  it  out.  Part  of  your  profit  from 
low,  wet  lands— and  all  your  other  hard- 
to-farm  acres— will  come  from  the  extra 
savings  in  tractor  operating  costs— if  you 
farm  with  an  Oliver  "Cletrac." 

It's  in  heavy-draft  work  — in  damp,  soft 
peat  fields  like  this— that  the  real  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  of  an  Oliver  "Cletrac" 
show  up. 

COUNT  THE  ADVANTAGES 

Here's  how  it  adds  up.  No  waste  of  nower 
means  no  waste  of  fuel.  No  stalling  or 
slowing  up  means  no  loss  of  time.  And,  to 
help  you  get  every  ounce  of  power  from 
every  drop  of  fuel,  the  Oliver  "Cletrac" 
has  Trt/-Tractioti—controllecf  ciifierefitial 
steerhig.  Both  tracks  pull  together  all 
the  time. 

For  complete  information  see  your  local 
Oliver  "Cletrac"  dealer.  The  OLIVER  Cor- 
poration, 400  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


FREE   BOOKLETS  TELL   HOW 

An  Oliver  "Cletrac"  can  handle  all  farm 
tractor  tasks  cheaply  and  effectively.  Be- 
fore you  buy  any  tractor,  read  about  the 
versatility— the  year-around  utility  of  an 
Oliver  "Cletrac."  Select  the  power  that 
makes  farming  more  profitable  and  pleas- 
ant for  you  —  winter  and  summer.  Send  for 
these  free  booklets. 

The  OLIVER  Corporation 
400  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  Oliver  "Cletrac"  booklets  on 
2-Plow  Model  HG  D  4-Plow  Model  B  Q 
3-Plow  Model  A      Q  'l^^^  Days"  D 


Home. .  . 
Address. 
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THE  FARMER  COOPERATIVE 

Victor  Engles,  F.F.A.  "Spud  Chapter"  of  the 
Coudersport  High  School 

Editor— This  is  one  of  the  best  addresses  orp^pnf^H  ir,  c+^* 

competition.    Victor  Engles  and  his  iKctor  P    T     n^^^^^ 

to  be  congratulated.  instructor  C.  L.  Dewey  are 


Honorable  judges,  fellow  Future 
Farmers,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  The 
subject  of  my  talk  tonight  is  the  farmer 
cooperative  and  its  place  in  the  period 
following  the  war. 

During  the  war  period  the  American 
farmer  has  -achieved  the  greatest  pro- 
duction record  in  history  both  in  terms 
of  quantity  and  quality.    He  has  done 
this  despite  the  lack  of  adequate  equip- 
ment and  an  acute  shortage  of  labor 
The  whole  nation— yes,  the  entire  allied 
world  can  be  grateful  to  the  American 
farmer  and  his  wife  and  children  for 
the  food  and  fibre  they  have  produced. 
Our  health  and  energy  to  do  the  war 
job— even    our    ammunition    of    war- 
have  depended  on  eleven-hour  days  in 
field  and  barn. 

Our  agricultural  plant  has  expanded 
roughly  130  per  cent  of  pre-war    Our 
supply  of  such  commodities  as  cotton 
wheat,  and  wool  will  be  very  larse  and 
we  will  have  dislocations  in  production 
of  certain  so-called  "war  crops"  such  as 
peanuts    soybeans,   and   hemp.    AH   of 
this  will  necessitate  major  adjustments. 
Bu   agricultural  production  does  not  ad- 
just too  easily.   In  this  respect  it  is  like 
taffy  which  stretches  but  does  not  con" 
tract  automatically. 

And  there  are  other  factors  peculiar 
to  agriculture  which  will  complicate  the 
farmers  job  after  the  war.  For  one 
thing,  there  will  be  no  backlog  of  de- 
mand for  food  or  fibre  when  the  wir 
ends  such  as  will  exist  for  industrial 
products  as  automobiles,  refr^gerltors 
typewriters  and  a  thousand  other  items 
--because  the  farmer,  unlike  many  in- 
dustrial producers,  has  been  producing 

did  ZT  ^^^^'  ^"^^"^  the  war  as  hf 
did  before  the  war,  and  will  produce 
after  the  war.  The  big  difference  is  that 
he  has  been  producing  more  of  them 

tio^p'nH^^vf'^  "^^y  ^^"'^  ^"^^^^  cultiva- 
ihH  I'^^Jh^^^  \s  every  reason  to  believe 
that  higher  yields  and  improved  varie- 
ties of  agricultural  commodities  will  be 
developed  and  better  techniques  of  pro- 
duction designed.  This  may  well  mean 
that  fewer  people  will  be  needed  to  pro 


duce  sufficiently  for  prewar  levels  of  na- 
tional and  world  consumption 

Still  another  characteristic  of  aeri- 
dupHn"^  ^^  that  most  types  of  farm  p?o. 
duction  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
large-scale  operation.  The  widespread 
areas  involved  in  farming,  the  pecE 
itios  of  animal  husbandry  the^S^^^^^^ 
ng  of  livestock  and  crop   enterprises 

ale's   n"f^f  ^-1*^  the  seasons,  the  advan-' 
tages   of   family   labor   are    all   factors 
which  tend  to  make  the  assembly    fne 
technique  uneconomical  in  agriculture 
We  have  more  than  six  million  fam 

r\d^  i^u^^-^'''^  ^^  ""^^y  farmers  to  de- 
cide on  business  policies  as  do  indus- 
tries composed  of  relatively  few  units 

1^  found  '^h^  '^'""'^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^-"^^' 
IS  lound.  The  cooperative  type  of  or- 

fr's'need".  P^''*'^"'^'-^^  suits  the  farm- 

wh^^^fo^""^"*!' 'y  ^^^  economic  reasons 
why  farmers  have  formed  cooperatives 
have  been  to  give  these  widespread  in- 

tr,tf.  ^^""J  °P^i:«t°rs  the  advantages 
of   large   scale    wholesale   buying   and 
marketmg  operations  practiced  by  i^ 
dustnal     and     commercial     enterprise 

c^c  enf  n'^"'*'°'i*'^^  ^^^"^  proved  mo,  e 
efficient  on  an  American  family  farm 

worV7hP°'^''-'"'''"i"S  ^y^t^'"  i"  th'^ 
ZZl:  i^^  b^yij^g  of  production  sup- 
plies and  marketing  of  farm  products  is 
most    economical    when    farmers    pool 

ne?'co^«?^T^-  P^^  -^^^  bring  downX 
net  cost  of  production  by  no  other  prac- 
tical means  at  present. 


tiri  reducing  the  cost  of  produc- 

tion   supplies    and     distribution     that 
farmer  cooperatives  can  and  will   I  be- 
lieve,   render   yeoman    service    in    the 
postwar  period.  Through  their  coopera! 
fives   farmers  reduce  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  of  marketing-thus  free- 
ing n^"''\^-"f   P."^^'"    f°r    the    other 
Through  "^th'"*"    '"'^""^'^    produces' 
los[er^h«f.  ^"'    9?0Peratives.    farmers 
oster  better  grading  and  standardiza- 
tion of  products,   better  varieties    im- 
proves storage   facilities,   and   reduced 
Continued  on  page  Uventy-five 
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CUT  THE  COST  OF  POWER  JOBS 

with  OLIVER  "Cletrac " 


Let's  figure  it  out.  Part  of  your  profit  from 
low,  wet  lands— and  all  your  other  hard- 
to-farm  acres— will  come  from  the  extra 
savings  in  tractor  operating  costs— if  you 
farm  with  an  Oliver  "Cletrac." 

It's  in  heavy-draft  work  — in  damp,  soft 
peat  fields  like  this— that  the  real  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  of  an  Oliver  "C:ietrac" 
show  up. 

COUNT  THE  ADVANTAGES 
Here's  how  it  adds  up.  No  waste  of  nower 
means  no  waste  of  fuel.  No  stalling  or 
slowing  up  means  no  loss  of  time.  And,  to 
help  you  get  every  ounce  of  power  from 
every  drop  of  fuel,  the  Oliver  "Cletrac" 
has  Trtf -Traction— control U'cf  tlijjereutial 
steerhig.  Both  tracks  pull  together  all 
the  time. 

For  complete  information  see  your  local 
Oliver  "Cletrac"  dealer.  The  OLIVER  Cor- 
poration, 400  West  Madfson  Street, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


FREE   BOOKLETS  TELL   HOW 

An  Oliver  "Cletrac"  can  handle  all  farm 
tractor  tasks  cheaply  and  effectively.  Be- 
fore you  buy  any  tractor,  read  about  the 
versatility  —  the  year-around  utility  of  an 
Oliver  "Cletrac."  Select  the  power  that 
makes  farming  more  profitable  and  pleas- 
ant for  you  —  winter  and  summer.  Send  for 
these  free  booklets. 

The  OLIVER  Corporation 
400  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  Oliver  "Cletrac"  booklets  on 
2-Plow  Model  HG  [J  4-Plow  Model  B  [J 
3-Plow  Model  A      D  "365  Days"  D 


Home. .  . 
Address. 
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OLIVER 

FINEST    IN    FARM    MACHINERY 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


The  Cheapness  of  Production 

In  agriculture,  the  cheapness  of  production  depends 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  There  are  many  other  fac- 
tors which  enter  in,  of  course,  but  a  soil  which  will  pro- 
duce high  yields  of  good  quality  crops  will  obviate  some 
and  greatly  lessen  most  of  these  factors.  Now,  when 
cheapness  of  production  is  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant after  the  years  of  drainage  upon  plant-food  re- 
sources, more  particular  attention  should  be  directed  to 
repairmg,  maintaining,  and  increasing  the  fertility  of 
your  soil. 

Potatoes  are  greedy  feeders  on  potash.  They  use  more 
of  this  plant  food  than  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  com- 
bmed.  To  grow  a  good  crop  of  No.  I's,  soil  and  fertilizer 
must  supply  at  least  200  lbs.  of  available  potash  (actual 
^20)  per  acre. 

Consult  your  official  agricultural  adviser  or  experiment 
station  about  the  amounts  of  potash  needed  to  grow  your 
crops  and  how  much  your  soil  will  supply.  See  your  ferti- 
lizer dealer.  He  will  show  you  how  little  extra  it  will  cost 
to  apply  enough  fertilizer  for  greater  returns  on  your 
investment  and  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  your  soils 


Write  us  for  addilional  information 
and  free  literature  on  the  practical 
fertilization  of  your  crops. 


meons 

more  Profit 


Rmerican  Potash  Institute 


Incorporated 


1155  16th  St.,  N.  W. 
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Farmer  Cooperative- 


continued  from  page  twenty-two 

costs  and  increased  values  to  the  ulti- 
mate buyer.  In  brief,  cooperatives  have 
narrowed  distribution  margins  from 
both  ends — thus  making  both  the  pro- 
ducer's and  consumer's  dollar  go 
farther. 

As  I  see  it,  the  priciples  underlying 
farmer  cooperatives  stand  four  square 
with  the  principles  of  democracy,  free 
enterprise,  and  the  Golden  Rule.  They 
might  have  orginated  wherever,  and 
only  wherever,  free  people  with  re 
stricted  resources  get  together  to  meet 
a  common  need. 

Basic  to  farmer  cooperatives  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  people  they  serve — for  the  most 
part  the  stable,  sound,  middle  classes 
who  are  the  backbone  of  America. 
Farmer  cooperatives  contribute  to  the 
building  of  America  as  we  want  it  to 
be,  by  making  for  a  stronger,  self-reliant 
rural  economy.  Through  cooperatives, 
groups  of  farmers  work  together  to  sup- 
plement their  primary  tilling  and  farm- 
ing operations.  Those  interested  in 
maintaining  the  free  enterprise  system 
at  its  best  can  render  no  greater  contri- 
bution than  to  strengthen  the  family- 
owned  and  operated  farm.  Farmer  co- 
operatives do  this  by  providing  the 
economies  of  large  scale  buying  and 
marketing  at  cost  for  the  operators  of 
family  farms. 

One  of  our  main  concerns  is  that  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  farmer  cooper- 
atives may  be  used  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  agriculture  and  business  which 
will  be  to  the  detriment  of  both  groups 
and  may  take  a  generation  or  longer  to 
overcome.  It  would  be  extremely  un- 
fortunate if  these  two  large  segments  of 
American  free  enterprise  should  waste 
their  strength  baiting  each  other  at  a 
time  when  the  system  of  free  enterprise 
is  engaged  in  a  serious  struggle  to  main- 
tain itself.  Both  agriculture  and  busi- 
ness should  devote  their  entire  energy 
in  constructive  positive  action  rather 
than  trying  to  hinder  the  other  fellow. 
Such  efforts  might  include  improving 
the  preservation  and  storing  of  perish- 
ables, such  as  by  dehydration  and  quick 
freezing;  improving  the  tools  and  equip- 
ment for  cultivation  and  harvesting; 
improving  the  effectiveness  of  disease 


control  equipment  and  materials;  im- 
proving distribution  between  farm2r 
and  consumer;  finding  new  uses  for 
farm  products;  enlarging  our  foreign 
outlets.  The  ultimate  reward  will  go  to 
those  who  fill  each  minute  with  sixty 
seconds  of  constructive  effort  rather 
than  destructive  horseplay.  Farmer  co- 
operatives are  prepared  to  go  ahead, 
and  if  others  lag,  will  set  the  pace  and 
lead  the  way  toward  processing  higher 
quality  foods  and  distributing  them 
widely  and  efficiently. 


I  believe  that  in  the  postwar  period, 
agriculture,  industry,  and  labor  must 
each  look  beyond  its  own  narrow  re- 
stricted interest  to  the  common  good 
and  the  national  welfare  if  we  are  to 
achieve  our  greatest  potential  success 
as  a  nation.  An  army  officer  stated  re- 
cently that  if  an  army's  strategy  is  right 
it  can  make  mistakes  in  tactics  and  still 
win  the  battle.  I  submit  that  the  correct 
overall  strategy  of  industry,  labor  and 
agriculture  should  be  to  work  directly 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation.  If  this 
strategy  is  used,  the  nation  will  win 
out  in  the  postwar  period  in  spite  of 
mistakes  in  tactics.  If  this  fails,  there 
is  the  alternative  of  more  governmental 
controls  and  ultimately  stateism. 

Finally,  the  need  of  the  country  for 
sound  rural  institutions  was  never 
greater  nor  the  opportunities  more 
challenging  than  they  are  today.  Farm- 
er cooperatives  shall  not  lack  for  public 
approval  if  they  are  sufficiently  diligent 
in  proclaiming  sound  objectives  to  the 
world  and  in  maintaining  sound  coop- 
erative principles.  Cooperatives  should 
not  seek  competitive  advantages  thru 
special  privileges  under  the  law,  nor 
should  the  public  be  denied  the  advan- 
tages found  in  the  cooperative  way  of 
preparing  and  delivering  its  food  and 
textiles.  A  prominent  business  leader 
recently  struck  a  true  note  when  he 
said  that  the  expansion  of  farmer  co- 
operatives in  the  future  will  depend  in 
a  large  degree  upon  how  well  other 
business  serves  the  farmer's  needs.  I 
see  no  inherent  conflict  between  farmer 
cooperatives  and  other  business.  From 
the  farmer's  viewpoint,  the  future  of 
farmer  cooperatives  will  depend  on 
what  is  done  through  cooperatives,  not 
on  what  is  done  to  cooperatives. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  400-BUSHEL  CLUB 

Regulations  for  Checking  Yield  of  Potatoes 

For  400-Bushel  Club 


"Time  Out"  for  checking  yields,  varieties,  fertilizers,  and  practices  air 
ways  pay  well.  Left  to  right— Sam  Gray,  American  Potato  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Miles  Horsl,  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon,  Agricultural  Counselor,  Pennsylvania  Chain 
Store  Council. 


HINTS  ON  LOCATING  BEST  ACRE: 

Determine  by  lay  of  land,  by  sampling,  knowledge  of  the  grower, 
and  character  of  vine  growth,  where  the  probable  high-yielding  acre  lies. 

A  few  preliminary  checks  made  by  digging  and  weighing  the  potatoes 
from  50  feet  of  row  at  different  points  in  the  acre  will  reveal  fairly 
accurately  whether  a  400,  500,  600,  or  700  bushel  yield  is  to  be  checked. 
The  following  table  gives  the  necessary  pounds  from  50  feet  of  row  to 
indicate  a  yield  of  400,  500,  600,  or  700  bushels  per  acre: 

Continued  on  page  twenty-nine 


What  are  the  Advantages  of 

Prepackaged  Potatoes? 

FOR  THE  GROWER — Potatoes  in  consumer  bags  are  easy 
to  market  .  .  .  eliminate  waste  in  extra  handling  .  .  .  sell  at  a 
certain  grade  .  .  .  weigh  the  same  .  .  .  are  more  profitable. 

FOR  THE  RETAIL  STORE— Save  clerk's  time  . . .  save  paper 

bags,  so  scarce  now  •  .  • 
sell  better  .  .  .  eliminate 
extra  handling  .  .  .  and 
further  cut  ^vaste. 

FOR  THE  HOUSEWIFE 
—  Saves  shopper's  time 
.  .  .  buyer  is  assured  of 
graded  potatoes  and  buys 
more  .  .  .  consumer  bags 
are  easy  to  carry.  Grow- 
er, Retail  Store  and 
Housewife  all  agree  pre- 
packaged potatoes  are 
best  for  everybody.  We 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
EXACT  WEIGHT  Scales 
make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  this  nevr  and  ef* 
ficient  marketing  meth- 
od. 


EXACT  WEIGHT  Scale  Model  708-P  —  Features :  Special 
commodity  holder,  tilted  and  equipped  with  guard  to  hold 
bags  .  .  .  dial  6"  wide,  1  lb.  overweight  and  underweight  by 
4  oz.  graduations  and  in  direct  line  of  operator's  vision  .  .  . 
nonbreakable  dial  glass  .  .  short  platter  fall  for  speed  of 
operation  .  .  .  Capacity  to  15  pounds. 


^^ Sales  and 


Service 

from 

Coast 

to 

CoasV^ 


THE  EXACT  WEIGHT  SCALE  COMPANY 

712  W.  Fiflh  Ave.,  COLUMBUS  8.  OHIO 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  400-BUSHEL  CLUB 

Regulations  for  Checking  Yield  of  Potatoes 

For  400-Bushel  Club 


"Time  Out"  for  checking  yields,  varieties,  fertilizers,  and  practices  air 
ways  pay  well.  Left  to  right— Sam  Gray,  American  Potato  Institute, 
Washmgton,  D.  C.;  Miles  Horsl,  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon,  Agricultural  Counselor,  Pennsylvania  Chain 
Store  Council. 


HINTS  ON  LOCATING  BEST  ACRE: 

Determine  by  lay  of  land,  by  sampling,  knowledge  of  the  grower, 
and  character  of  vine  growth,  where  the  probable  high-yielding  acre  Hes. 

A  few  preliminary  checks  made  by  digging  and  weighing  the  potatoes 
from  50  feet  of  row  at  different  points  in  the  acre  will  reveal  fairly 
accurately  whether  a  400,  500,  600,  or  700  bushel  yield  is  to  be  checked. 
The  following  table  gives  the  necessary  pounds  from  50  feet  of  row  to 
indicate  a  yield  of  400,  500,  600,  or  700  bushels  per  acre: 

Continued  on  page  twenty-nine 
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What  are  the  Advantages  of 

Prepackaged  Potatoes? 

FOR  THE  GROWER — Potatoes  in  consumer  bags  are  easy 
to  market  .  .  .  eliminate  waste  in  extra  handling  .  .  .  sell  at  a 
certain  grade  .  .  .  weigh  the  same  .  .  .  are  more  profitable. 

FOR  THE  RETAIL  STORE— Save  clerk's  time  . . .  save  paper 

bags,  so  scarce  now  .  .  . 
sell  better  .  .  .  eliminate 
extra  handling  .  .  .  and 
further  cut  waste. 

FOR  THE  HOUSEWIFE 
—  Saves  shopper's  time 
.  .  .  buyer  is  assured  of 
graded  potatoes  and  buys 
more  .  .  .  consumer  bags 
are  easy  to  carry.  Grow- 
er, Retail  Store  and 
Housewife  all  agree  pre- 
packaged potatoes  are 
best  for  everybody.  We 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
EXACT  WEIGHT  Scales 
make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  this  new  and  ef- 
ficient marketing  meth- 
od. 


EXACT  WEIGHT  Scale  Model  708-P  —  Features:  Special 
commodity  holder,  tilted  and  equipped  with  guard  to  hold 
bags  .  .  .  dial  6"  wide,  1  lb.  overweight  and  underweight  by 
4  oz.  graduations  and  in  direct  line  of  operator's  vision  .  .  . 
nonbreakable  dial  glass  .  .  short  platter  fall  for  speed  of 
operation  .  .  .  Capacity  to  15  pounds. 
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THE  EXACT  WEIGHT  SCALE  COMPANY 

712  W.  Fiflh  Ave.,  COLUMBUS  8,  OHIO 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  400-BUSHEL  CLUB 

Official    Application   for   Recording    a   Checked   Acre   of 

Potatoes  and  for  Qualifying  for  Membership  in 

Pennsylvania's  400-Bushel  Club 


19. 


Gentlemen:  In  accordance  with  the  regulations  and  instructions  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Association  for  administering  Pennsylvania's  400-Bushel 

Club  I, ,  of  

(Signature  of  applicant  in  own  handwriting)  (Post  Office) 

R.F.D , ,  Pennsylvania,  have  requested  and 

(County) 

had  an  acre  of  potatoes  checked  by ,  who 

(Name  of  Official  Supervisor) 

has  performed  this  service  as  evidenced  by  his  official  report  appearing 
below.  I  understand  that  any  grower  who  has  an  acre  of  potatoes  of- 
ficially checked  and  makes  the  required  yield,  thereby  becomes  a  bona 
fide  member  of  Pennsylvania's  400-Bushel  Club,  (see  Regulation  1).  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  in  order  for  a  Club  member  to  be  awarded  the 
Official  400-Bushel  Club  Medal,  applicable  to  his  class,  (Regulation  8) 
that  Regulation  7,  parts  a  and  b,  must  be  fully  complied  with. 

Check  one:  (     )  I  am  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co-operative 

Potato  Growers'  Association,  Inc.,  in  good  standing 

for  the  current  year,  or 
(     )  I  apply  hereby  for  membership  in  the  Association, 

and  my  dollar  membership  fee  is  attached  to  this 

application. 

AS  A  MATTER  OF  HISTORICAL  RECORD:  In  view  of  the  many  new 
varieties  being  introduced,  this  yield  was  made  with 

(Name  Variety) 

Recognizing  the  possibilities  of  other  improvements  or  innovations,  the 
following  departure  from  the  usual  practices  was  used: 


OFFICIAL  RECORD:  As  supervisor  in  the  checking  of  an  acre  of  potatoes 
for  the  above  named  applicant,  I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  performed 
that  service  and  the  yield  as  stated  below  is  official.  I  recommend,  pro- 
vided applicant  has  fully  met  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  regulations 
and  instructions,  that  the  Official  Association  400-Bushel  Club  Medal, 
applicable  to  his  class,  be  awarded  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 

Yield  per  acre: bushels.  Date  checked: ,  19. . . 


(Signed) 


County  Agent  or  Vocational  Instructor 
or  Association  Representative 
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Continued  from  page  twenty-six 


Length  of 
Check 


Width 
of  Row 


400 
Bushels 


500 
Bushels 


600 
Bushels 


700 
Bushels 


feet  of  row 

inch  row 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

50 

28 

64.4 

80.5 

96.6 

112.7 

50 

29 

66.7 

83.3 

100.0 

116.7 

50 

30 

69.0 

86.2 

103.5 

120.7 

50 

31 

71.2 

89.0 

106.8 

124.6 

50 

32 

73.5 

91.8 

110.2 

128.6 

50 

33 

75.7 

94.5 

113.5 

132.4 

50 

34 

78.0 

97.5 

117.0 

136.5 

REGULATIONS  FOR  CHECKING  ACRE: 

1.  The  acre  to  be  checked  shall  be  made  up  of  any  number  of  con- 
tinuous equal  length  rows. 

2.  To  qualify  for  a  400  or  500  bushel  yield  at  least  one-tenth  of  the 
acre  must  be  dug  and  this  area  shall  be  included  in  the  check  so  that  not 
more  than  ten  consecutive  undug  rows  will  be  left  in  any  portion  of  the 
acre. 

3.  To  qualify  for  a  600  or  700  bushel  yield  the  entire  acre  shall  be 
dug  and  weighed. 

4.  Selection  of  rows  to  be  dug  may  include  rows  adjacent  to,  and 
rows  not  adjacent  to  sprayer  wheel  tracks.  A  proportionate  number  of 
each  shall  be  dug.  The  number  of  rows  adjacent  to,  and  not  adjacent  to 
sprayer  wheel  tracks  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the  spray  boom  used. 

5.  Accuracy  in  measuring  and  marking  the  acre  to  be  dug  in  weigh- 
ing and  counting  the  yield  is  important  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  400- 
Bushel  Club. 

6.  All  applications,  either  for  Club  membership  or  to  have  the  400- 
Bushel  Medal  awarde(i  (including  official  yields)  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co-operative  Potato  Growers'  Association, 
Inc.,  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  not  later  than  DECEMBER  FIRST  of 
each  year.  Applications  may  be  forwarded  either  by  the  grower  or  the 
Verifying  Officer. 


SPRAY  and  DUST 


with 


MILLARD  MODERN  LIMES 

Rotary  Kiln  Products 
Crop  Protection  -  Service  -  Reasonable  Cost 


H.  E.  MILLARD 


PhoM  7-3231 


AnnvllU.  Pa. 


1'  "■'•Ti 
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—  MEMBERSHIPS  — 

New  and  Renewals  since  last  issue  of  The  Guide  Post 


A.  M.  Fries,  Wayne 
Frank  Kobilis,  Columbia 
Hany  John,  Columbia 
Ellis   Artley,  Columbia 
S.  C.  Feese,  Columbia 
Perry  Knorr,  Columbia 
Clarence  Bittner,  Columbia 
Warfordsburg  F.F.A.  Chapter, 

Fulton 
M.  J.  Hodoba,  Columbia 
Elmer  Levan,  Columbia 
Merl  Davis,  Columbia 
Evon  Abraczinskas,  Columbia 
A.  D.  Knorr,  Columbia 
Andrew  Bolish,  Carbon 
Zigmont  Venesky,  Cambria 
E.  K.  Stern,  Clinton 
Harry  Zukoski,  Schuylkill 
Isaiah  Beegle,  Bedford 
Ray  E.  Seamens.  Westmoreland 


Arthur  Kelly,  Ohio 

Paul  B.  Stayer,  Bedford 

Ivan  H.  Greenlee,  Erie 

Eli  O.  Nolt,  Lancaster 

Hillard  Bros.,  Luzerne 

J.  M.  Hindman,  Jefferson 

A.  T.  Bradley,  Maryland 

H.  F.  Koon,  Luzerne 

Elmer  McLaughlin,  Potter 

Aaron  Stern,  Clinton 

Emmaus  High  School,  Lehigh 

Richard  A.  Mansfield,  Potter 

Wesley  S.  King,  Erie 

Oscar  Rice,  Jr.,  Lancaster 

Herbert  P.  Spencer,  Westmoreland 

John  Downor,  Erie 

Johnson  Bros.,  Monroe 

John  Bohlayer,  Bradford 

J.  D.  Straw,  Clearfield 

Mrs.  John  S.  Mills,  Lawrence 


Life  Members 


J.  A.  Donaldson,  Venango 
Frank  L.  Dodd,  Columbus 
Lester  J.  Lohr,  Somerset 
John  Schrope,  Schuylkill 
Homer  C.  Bartter,  Ohio 
Walter  H.  Schlegel,  Northampton 
Clayton  Snyder,  Lehigh 
Haskell  Kune,  Clearfield 

D.  E.  Lewis,  West  Virginia 
Paul  R.  Yoder,  Chester 

M.  Paul  Whitenight,  Columbia 

Andy  Boleratz,  Erie 

Foster  Blough,  Potter 

Norman  Strohl,  Carbon 

Wilmer  Mensch,  Columbia 

Karl  Uffelman,  Dauphin 

Walter  Gibbons,  Lancaster 

Lynn  Sill,  Erie 

R.  K.  Wagner,  Westmoreland 

V.  A.  Holtz,  Cambria 

Joseph  Fisher,  Somerset 

Oscar  Lauger,  Warren 

W.  R.  Campbell,  West  Virginia 

A.  J.  Troyer,  Ohio 

A.  C.  Harwood,  Erie 

Harvey  S.  Lute,  Cambria 

George  D.   Henninger,   Northampton 

William  W.  Hayes,  Lycoming 

M.  P.  Whitenight,  Columbia 

Leon  Epler,  Northumberland 

R.  B.  Stutzman,  Indiana 

E.  S.  Grim,  Franklin 


McPherson  Bros.,  York 

Harry  Stockdale.  Ohio 

Elvin  R.  Huntsinger,  Schuylkill 

Dr.  A.  S.  Romberger,  Illinois 

Harry  Gallant,  Crawford 

Ralph  Miller,  Lehigh 

W.  C.  Leofsky,  Warren 

Ivan  Miller,  Erie 

Alfred  Stauffer,  Chester 

Harold  Rarig,  Columbia 

Ralph  Hertzler,  Chester 

Roy  R.  Hess,  Columbia 

Ralph  A.  Thompson,  New  York 

Francis  Yahner,  Cambria 

Edgar  R.  Spory,  Somerset 

Gust  Gorka,  Erie 

Omar  Umble,  Chester 

A.  J.  Henninger,  Lehigh 

Barrie  Wilson,  Erie 

Mervin  Hanes,  York 

Robert  M.  Henninger,  Northampton 

Harold  J.  Henninger,  Lehigh 

R.  N.  Benjamin,  Dauphin 

Roy  B.  Hoober,  Lancaster 

Harry  Long,  Warren 

Joseph  M.  Schwabenbauer,  Elk 

Douglas  Fisher,  Potter 

Mathias  C.  Whitenight,  Columbia 

Harry  Peterson,  Crawford 

John  J.  Petro,  Jr.,  Columbia 

Harvey  Lute,  Indiana 

R.  K.  Wagner,  Indiana 


^V«   yout  ptoduct 


PACKAGING 


POTATOES    •  FERTILIZERS 
SOY  BEAN  PRODUCTS 


£(LiiltablQ5  Heairif  "Putif  Ktaj^t  Sack5 


SINGLE  WALL 


DUPLEX 


TRIPLEX 


FOUR  WALL 


EQUITABLE'S  "better  than  ever"  paper  shipping  sacks  are  the  choice  of  America's 
leading  packers  of  chemicals  and  produce.  Designed  to  assure  maximum  protection 
for  your  products.  You  will  be  proud,  too,  of  the  brilliant,  clear  cut  printing  on 
EQUITABLE  bags.  If  your  needs  require  it,  EQUITABLE'S  new  "Aquatite"  wet  strength 
kraft,   made   in  our  own   mills,   is  available, 

EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO. 

Nurtliern  Plant:  4700  31st  Place,  Long  Island  City  *  Southern  Plant  &  Paper  Mills:  Orange,  TexaO 


WAREHOUSES   IN: 

Allentown,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Chicasro,  111.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Golumibus, 
Ohio,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Los  Aneeles,  Cal.,  Memphiii 
Tenn..  Pittaburrh,  Pa.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Si  Louis,  Mo.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Washingrton,  D.  C,  Youngatown, 
Ohio. 
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POTATO  DIGGERS 


•  Cushion  side  shields  eliminate  sharp  edges;  prevent 

scraping. 

•  Rolling  fenders  protect  tubers     .  .  .     roll  them  into 

apron  center. 

•  Potatoes  fall  to  the  ground  easily  ...  no  damaging 

thud. 

•  Wood   embedded   crossbar   prevents   metal   contact; 

earth  builds  up  to  form  protective  cushion. 

•  Vines  are  strangled  no  matter  how  thick  and  matted 

they  become. 
Farquhar  Iron  Age  Kid  Glove  Diggers,  in  one  and  two 
row  sizes,  protect  your  potato  crop  against  digger  injury 
.  .  .  .  increase  the  quantity  of  U.  S.  No.  I's.  Kid  Gloves 
leave  potatoes  in  nicer  shape  for  picking  with  rows  level 
after  digging.  Kid  Glove  is  recognized  by  potato  men 
everywhere  ....  built  with  usual  Iron  Age  rugged  con- 
struction for  long  life  at  hard  work. 


Farquhar  Kid  Glove 
Row  Potato  D 


Note:  Your  Kid 
Glove  Digger  may 
be  furnished  with 
or  without  trans- 
mission for  vari- 
able speeds. 
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A. B. FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  YORK,  PA 


3402  Duke  St. 


York,  Pa. 


HU23ME— TWO  TYPE  VIEWS 


Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  free  this  otherwise 
most  promising  seedling  of  "Ring  Rot" 
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Seeing  is  Believing 


Independent  tests  prove  more  work  can  be  done 
"The  Easy  Way." 

Let  next  year  be  your  best  potato  year 

The  ''Easy  Way"  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  season. 

Now  you  can  increase  your  acreage  without  addi- 
tional help. 

Convince  yourself,  how  to  reduce  costly  potato 
harvesting.  .  .  . 

write 


ALFRED  STAUFFER 


HONEY    BROOK, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 


DR.  E.  L.  NIXON.  Agricultural  Counselor, 
Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council 


The  interval  since  the  last  News  and 
Views,  September  17,  to  the  present 
writing,  October  20,  has  been  the  most 
strenuous,  the  most  hectic  m  two  de- 
cades. Some  weeks  we  actually  got  a 
day  and  a  half  potato  digging.  Only  the 
last  three  days,  October  18-20,  were  the 
conditions  ideal.  My  own  crop  was  fin- 
ished in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th.  The 
crop  over  the  entire  state  is  pretty  well 
in  storage.  Most  yields,  state  wide,  were 
a  trifle  disappointing. 

The  work  was  completed  at  Camp 
Potato  on  October  16  when  Ed  Fisher 
sent  up  his  grading  crew  and  Mr.  Penny 


of  Wellsboro  brought  over  a  crew  of 
five  and  the  large  batches  we  dug  with 
the  two-row  digger. 

On  the  center  spread  considerable 
was  said  about  adapted  research  and 
human  relations.  What  prompted  this 
month's  center  spread  was  the  experi- 
ences of  this  "hectic"  interval  covered 
by  this  issue  of  News  and  Views. 

Except  for  a  vibrant  co-operative 
spirit  among  our  growers.  Camp  Potato 
would  never  have  been  built.  J.  K.  Mast 
never  would  have  sent  up  a  crew  to  help 
plant  seedlings.  Ed  Fisher  and  Mr. 
Penny  never  would  have  sent  crews  to 
help  dig  them.  There  are  a  hundred  and 
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Figure  1. — Row  on  left  shows  effect  of  improper  placement  of  ferti- 
lizer. Row  on  right  is  the  result  of  proper  placement.  A  difference  in 
yield  of  15-18  pounds  of  potatoes  in  a  50  foot  row. 


one  growers  who  do  a  hundred  and  one 
little  things  for  the  potato  industry 
without  any  thought  of  direct  remun- 
eration. 

Fred  Bateman  had  an  idea  about  fer- 
tilizer placement  that  worked  —  when 
the  fertilizer  boot  got  out  of  kilter  and 
the  fertilizer  bands  got  too  near  the 
seed  pieces  and  the  yields  were  re- 
duced. (See  illustration  Fig  1. 

So  far  as  Pennsylvania  is  concerned, 
Sam  D.  Gray  of  the  American  Potash 
Institute  championed  plowing  down 
considerable  of  the  fertilizer  applica- 
tion and  the  minor  part  in  bands  with 
the  planter.  All  of  us  were  skeptical 
about  the  practice.  Sam  persisted.  Ed 
Fisher  took  it  most  seriously.  He  seemed 
to  have  gotten  increased  yields  wher- 
ever he  did  it. 

The  past  season  Ed  laid  out  a  series 
of  elaborate  tests. 

The  table  below  gives  the  treatments 
and  the  results — study  it. 
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Somewhere  in  my  book  written  in 
1927  I  quoted  Dr.  Fritch  of  Macungie 
in  which  he  said  his  most  worn-out 
plow  gave  him  the  best  results  in  fitting 
a  seed  bed  for  potatoes. 

I  also  called  attention  to  the  place  for 
the  litter  in  an  ideal  seed  bed  for  po- 
tatoes, is  incorporated  in  the  upper  lay- 
ers of  soil  and  not  plowed  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrows. 

Faulkner  comes  along  in  "Plowman's 
Folly"  and  talks  about  incorporating 
the  litter  in  the  upper  stratum  of  the 
soil. 

The  whole  trouble  has  been  to  get 
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Pre-War  Qualify  — 
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Thai's  what  you  get  in  BEAN  HIGH-PRESSURE 
SPRAYERS.  There  are  NO  SUBSTITUTES  for 
this  quality  when  it's  spraying  time. 

The  supply  of  BEAN  SPRAYERS  for  1946  will 
be  limited.  See  your  BEAN  DEALER  now  if 
you  need  a  new  sprayer,  potato  cleaner,  or 
potato  grader. 


WATCH  BEAN! 

For  two  entirely  new  potato  machines 

John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 

(Division  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
LANSING  4.  MICHIGAN 
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Figure  1.— Row  on  left  shows  effect  of  improper  placement  of  ferti- 
lizer. Row  on  right  is  the  result  of  proper  placement.  A  difference  in 
yield  of  15-18  pounds  of  potatoes  in  a  50  foot  row. 


(>n(^  growers  who  do  a  hundred  and  one 
little  things  for  the  potato  industry 
without  any  thought  of  direct  remun- 
eration. 

Fred  Bateman  had  an  idea  about  fer- 
tilizer placement  that  worked  —  when 
the  fertilizer  boot  got  out  of  kilter  and 
the  fertilizer  bands  got  too  near  the 
seed  pieces  and  the  yields  were  re- 
duced.  (See   illustration  Fig   1. 

So  far  as  Pennsylvania  is  concerned, 
Sam  D.  Gray  of  the  American  Potash 
Institute  championed  plowing  down 
considerable  of  the  fertilizer  applica- 
tion and  the  minor  part  in  bands  with 
the  planter.  All  of  us  were  skeptical 
about  the  practice.  Sam  persisted.  Ed 
Fisher  took  it  most  seriously.  He  seemed 
to  have  gotten  increased  yields  wher- 
ever he  did  it. 

The  past  season  Ed  laid  out  a  series 
of  elaborate  tests. 

The  table  below  gives  the  treatments 
and  the  results — study  it. 
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Somewhere  in  my  book  written  in 
1927  I  quoted  Dr.  Fritch  of  Macungie 
in  which  he  said  his  most  worn-out 
plow  gave  him  the  best  results  in  fitting 
a  seed  bed  for  potatoes. 

I  also  called  attention  to  the  place  for 
the  litter  in  an  ideal  seed  bed  for  po- 
tatoes, is  incorporated  in  the  upper  lay- 
ers of  soil  and  not  plowed  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrows. 

Faulkner  comes  along  in  "Plowman's 
Folly"  and  talks  about  incorporating 
the  litter  in  the  upper  stratum  of  the 
soil. 

The   whole   trouble  has  been  to  get 
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That's  what  you  get  in  BEAN  HIGH-PRESSURE 
SPRAYERS.  There  are  NO  SUBSTITUTES  for 
this  quality  when  it's  spraying  time. 

The  supply  of  BEAN  SPRAYERS  for  1946  will 
be  limited.  See  your  BEAN  DEALER  now  if 
you  need  a  new  sprayer,  potato  cleaner,  or 
potato  grader. 


WATCH  BEAN! 

For  two  entirely  new  potato  machines 

John  Bean  Mfg.  Co, 

(Division  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN 
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POTATOES  ^ 
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Mrs.  Housewife  likes  the  convenience  of  prepackaged  potatoes. 
She  knows  that  potatoes  packed  in  Union  Paper  Bags  are  easy 
to  buy,  easy  to  carry,  and  easy  to  store. 

Mr.  Retailer  knows  that  potatoes  prepackaged  in  Union  Paper 
Bags  eliminate  waste,  through  handling  and  spoilage.  Prepack- 
aged potatoes  save  both  his  customers' and  clerks' time  in  filling, 
weighing,  and  packing. 

Zhe  Worlds  Oldest  and  Cargest  Manufacturers  of  Paper  Uags 

UNION  BAG  &  PAPER  CORP. 


« 


I 


T 


WOOLWORTH  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK  7,  N.Y. 


the  litter  incorporated  in  the  soil,  with- 
out actually  plowing  it  in  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow,  so  as  to  prevent  it  be- 
coming a  nuisance  in  cultivating  and 
weeding  operations. 

The  accompanying  illustration.  Fig. 
2.  shows  a  new  type  plow  which  ac- 
complishes what  "Plowman's  Folly  de- 
sires, and  does  it  in  a  practical  way. 

Actual  yield  tests  showed  76  bushels 
per  acre  with  this  system  over  the  con- 
ventional plow  on  Ed  Fisher's  farm. 
It  showed  48  bushels  per  acre  increase 
on  Everett  Blass'  farm  over  the  conven- 


tional plow;  and  51  bushels  per  acre 
increase  on  M.  P.  Whitenight  s  farm. 
These  increases  are  phenomenal  and 
away  beyond  anyone's  expectations. 
The    conventional   plowmen   still   will 

not  believe  it.  .  .  ^         • 

The  ideal  seed  bed  for  potatoes  is 
one  worked  from  the  bottom  up  and 
not  packed  from  the  top  down  with  the 
litter  well  distributed  in  the  upper 
layers  of  the  soil  and  not  plowed  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  to  disturb 
capillary  moisture.— A  quotation  from 
Nixon's  "Principles  of  Potato  Produc- 
tion," 1927. 


Fiaure  2  —The  over  and  under  plow.  A  new  method  of  root  bed  pre- 
parSin  which  the  litter  is  incorporated  in  the  upper  four  to  six  inches 
Sf  soil?  Wat^  the  GUIDE  POST  for  first  hand  information  on  this  plow. 
It's  sensational. 


Discuss,  but  don't  argue — it  is 
minds  to    ^' 


Phone.  Lombard  1000 


^  cc.g..^ — ..  ^«  the  mark  of  superior 
disagree  and  yet  be  friendly. 

ALBERT  C.  ROEMHILD 

COMMISSION   MERCHANT 
Wholesale  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

122  Dock  Street.  Philadelphia  6.  Pa. 
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The  display  of  polaloes  to  the  left  is  the  progeny  of  a  single  tuber  six 
hill — 18  lbs. — a  rate  of  800  bushels  per  acre  on  Camp  Potato  soil— -of 
HU23ME  83  days  from  planting. 

The  righ  display  is  the  progeny  of  a  single  tuber  six  hills  of  a  high- 
yielding  White  Rural  seedling  planted  righ  beside  HU23ME  for  compari- 
son 83  days  from  planting  but  killed  by  the  frost.    - 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

WAR    FINANCE    COMMITTEE    OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

AGRICULTURAL     DIVISION 
21  South  Twelfth  Street  Philadelphia  7.  Penna. 

TO:  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMERS 

The  members  of  the  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania War  Finance  Committee  make  the  following  statement  regarding  the 
Victory  Bond  Drive  scheduled  to  start  October  29,  1945: 

Too  many  people  think,  because  fighting  has  ceased,  there  is  no  further 
need  for  the  sale  of  Bonds.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Our  armed  forces  are  still 
in  existence.  These  forces  must  be  paid  and  maintained.  There  are  large  un- 
paid obligations  that  must  be  settled. 

Getting  our  millions  of  boys  back  home  and  into  civilian  life  again  is 
expensive  and  will  take  time.  Providing  hosoitalization  and  rehabilitation 
will  require  large  sums.  Some  financial  aid  will  have  to  be  extended  to  many 
soldiers  pending  ability  to  obtain  a  job. 

Administration  and  military  occupation  of  Germany  and  Japan  costs 
money.  Feeding  the  starving  peoples  of  Axis  conquered  countries  for  a  time 
will  require  funds.  Doing  this  is  not  only  a  moral  and  humane  obligation, 
but  necessary  as  a  practical  measure  in  our  own  selfish  interest  to  prevent 
chaos  and  resultant  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  another  war. 

Government  Bonds  furnish  the  best  opportunity  of  building  reserves. 
These  Bonds  are  just  the  same  as  cash.  Hoarded  cash  is  worth  no  more  than 
Government  Bonds.  The  purchasing  power  of  Bonds  and  cash  is  just  the 
same.  In  fact,  Government  Bonds  are  preferable  to  cash  because  the  interest 
paid  on  them  adds  to  the  principal. 

We  believe  farmers  have  done  their  share  of  Bond  buying  in  the  past 
and  trust  that  in  the  coming  Victory  Loan  they  may  exceed  past  perform- 
ances. 

We  would  urge  our  agricultural  folk  to  buy  Bonds  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability. 


t 


DON'T 

FEED 

FUNGUS 


Don't  let 

YOUR 

Cold  Frames  Rot! 

Treat  them  with 


STOPS  ROT 


Cold  frames,  celery  boards,  flats,  stakes— all  your  lumber  for  next 
year's  crops— what  condition  is  it  in?  What  will  it  be  like  a  year  from 
now?  You  know  what  Rot  will  do.  Lumber  is  still  scarce  and  costly. 

But  you  can  stop  this  rot  right  now  with  Cuprinol,  the  famous  old 
Danish  formula  so  easily  applied  by  brush,  spray  or  dip,  that  pene- 
trates the  fibres  and  eliminates  the  nourishment  on  which  rot,  fungus 
and  insect  borers  feed. 

Cuprinol  is  not  costly,  and  one  treatment  does  the  work.  Paint  over 
it  if  you  wish,  for  coops,  sheds,  etc.,  but  Cuprinol  is  the  product  that 

stops  the  rot,  and  Cuprinol  treated  wood  is 
harmless  to  plants,  poultry  and  animals. 

But  you  won't  use  Cuprinol  if  you  don't 
have  it  handy,  so  keep  a  gallon  or  two  al- 
ways ready.  Its  use  will  considerably  reduce 
repairs  and  replacements.  Cuprinol  aver- 
ages 400  sq.  ft.  of  wood  treated  to  the  gal- 
lon. In  gallon,  5  gallon  and  50  gallon  drums. 

CUPRINOL,  Inc./  34  Spring  Lane,  Boston  9,  Massachusetts 
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The  display  of  potatoes  to  the  left  is  the  progeny  of  a  single  tuber  six 
hill — 18  lbs. — a  rate  of  800  bushels  per  acre  on  Camp  Potato  soil — of 
HU23ME  83  days  from  planting. 

The  righ  display  is  the  progeny  of  a  single  tuber  six  hills  of  a  high- 
yielding  White  Rural  seedling  planted  righ  beside  HU23ME  for  compari- 
son 83  days  from  planting  but  killed  by  the  frost.    * 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

WAR    FINANCE    COMMITTEE    OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

AGRICULTURAL     DIVISION 
21  South  Twelfth  Street  Philadelphia  7.  Penna. 

TO:  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMERS 

The  members  of  the  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania War  Finance  Committee  make  the  following  statement  regarding  the 
Victory  Bond  Drive  scheduled  to  start  October  29,  1945: 

Too  many  people  think,  because  fighting  has  ceased,  there  is  no  further 
need  for  the  sale  of  Bonds.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Our  armed  forces  are  still 
in  existence.  These  forces  must  be  paid  and  maintained.  There  are  large  un- 
paid obligations  that  must  be  settled. 

Getting  our  millions  of  boys  back  home  and  into  civilian  life  again  is 
expensive  and  will  take  time.  Providing  hospitalization  and  rehabilitation 
will  require  large  sums.  Some  financial  aid  will  have  to  be  extended  to  many 
soldiers  pending  ability  to  obtain  a  job. 

Administration  and  military  occupation  of  Germany  and  Japan  costs 
money.  Feeding  the  starving  peoples  of  Axis  conquered  countries  for  a  time 
will  require  funds.  Doing  this  is  not  only  a  moral  and  humane  obligation, 
but  necessary  as  a  practical  measure  in  our  own  selfish  interest  to  prevent 
chaos  and  resultant  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  another  war. 

Government  Bonds  furnish  the  best  opportunity  of  building  reserves. 
These  Bonds  are  just  the  same  as  cash.  Hoarded  cash  is  worth  no  more  than 
Government  Bonds.  The  purchasing  power  of  Bonds  and  cash  is  just  the 
same.  In  fact.  Government  Bonds  are  preferable  to  cash  because  the  interest 
paid  on  them  adds  to  the  principal. 

We  believe  farmers  have  done  their  share  of  Bond  buying  in  the  past 
and  trust  that  in  the  coming  Victory  Loan  they  may  exceed  past  perform- 
ances. 

We  would  urge  our  agricultural  folk  to  buy  Bonds  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability. 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


DON'T 

FEED 

FUNGUS 


Don't  let 
YOUR 


Cold  Frames  Rot! 
Treat  them  with 


Cold  frames,  celery  boards,  flats,  stakes— all  your  lumber  for  next 
year's  crops— what  condition  is  it  in?  What  will  it  be  like  a  year  from 
now?  You  know  what  Rot  will  do.  Lumber  is  still  scarce  and  costly. 

But  you  can  stop  this  rot  right  now  with  Cuprinol,  the  famous  old 
Danish  formula  so  easily  applied  by  brush,  spray  or  dip,  that  pene- 
trates the  fibres  and  eliminates  the  nourishment  on  which  rot,  fungus 
and  insect  borers  feed. 

Cuprinol  is  not  costly,  and  one  treatment  does  the  work.  Paint  over 
it  if  you  wish,  for  coops,  sheds,  etc.,  but  Cuprinol  is  the  product  that 

stops  the  rot,  and  Cuprinol  treated  wood  is 
harmless  to  plants,  poultry  and  animals. 

But  you  won't  use  Cuprinol  if  you  don't 
have  it  handy,  so  keep  a  gallon  or  two  al- 
ways ready.  Its  use  will  considerably  reduce 
repairs  and  replacements.  Cuprinol  aver- 
ages 400  sq.  ft.  of  wood  treated  to  the  gal- 
lon. In  gallon,  5  gallon  and  50  gallon  drums. 

CUPRINOL,  Inc.,  34  Spring  Lane,  Boston  9,  Massachusetts 
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THE  JOINT  MARKETING  CONFERENCE 


Harrisburg,  September  21,  1945 


1945  Potato  Blossom  Queen  Anna  Mae  Dennison  and  Co-chairmen  Ed 
Fisher,  Vice  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co-operative  Potato  Grow- 
ers, Association,  and  Fred  W.  Johnson,  President,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Chain  Store  Council. 


Growers,  Association  Directors,  As- 
sociation Managers  and  co-operating 
Distributors  met  in  a  joint  marketing 
conference  at  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Hariisburg,  September  21,  1945  to  of- 
ficially launch  our  10th  Potato  Market- 
ing Year.  Co  chairmen  for  the  occas- 
sion  were  Vice  President  Fisher  and 
Fred  W.  Johnson,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council. 
Problems  and  plans  for  the  1945-46  sea- 
son were  explained  and  discussed  at 
considerable  length  with  the  result  that 
growers  and  food  distributors  came 
away  with  a  common  understanding. 
The  co-operative  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution arrangement  so  successful  in 
the  past  was  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  working  answer  to  economical  and 
efficient  marketing.  P.  Daniel  Frantz, 
sales  manager  for  the  Association  out- 
lined his  plans  and  introduced  area 
managers,   Jos.  Fisher,  of  Johnstown; 


Roy  Hess,  Benton;  Hiram  Frantz,  Al- 
lentown;  Richard  Mansfield,  Couders- 
port;  J.  M.  Hindman,  Union  City; 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Getz  and  Stovalosky 
of  the  American  Stores;  Waddington, 
Lumpkin  of  A  &  P  Stores,  definitely 
contributed  suggestions  and  proposals 
which  were  unanimously  accepted  by 
the  Conference.  Association  Secretary- 
Treasurer  in  charge  of  Business  and 
Education,  Wuesthoff,  outlined  his  pro- 
cedures and  plans  for  making  The  Blue 
Label  Grade.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Miles  Horst,  addressed  the  group  on 
the  importance  and  interrelationship  of 
business  and  agriculture.  H.  C.  Fet- 
terolf,  director  of  vocational  agricul- 
tural education,  re-emphasized  the  fact 
that  his  department  was  pleased  to 
work  with  co-operating  business  and 
industry  concerns  in  the  interest  of 
practical  education. 
Anna  Mae  Dennison,  Pennsylvania's 
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Potato  Blossom  Queen,  was  officially 
presented'  to  the  conference  dinner. 
After  most  ably  addressing  the  group 
in  the  interest  of  greater  potato  con- 
sumption through  popularizing  the 
All  American  Food,  The  Potato,  Miss 
Dennison  presided  over  the  session 
with  grace  and  dignity. 

Dr.  Pauline  Sanders,  in  charge  of 
Home  Economics  Education,  outlined 
for  the  group  her  ideas  as  to  the  place 
of  Home  Economics  in  relation  to  the 
home,  the  school  and  to  business.  Miss 
Sanders  introduced  her  state-wide  com- 
mittee for  popularizing  and  utilizing  the 
nations  surplus  potato  crop.  Outstand- 
ing scientists  and  educators  constituted 
the  committee  from  whom  this  Associa- 
tion may  well  hear  from  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  working  committee: 

Irene  McDermott,  Pittsburgh;  Marie 
O'Brien;  Margaret  Riegel,  State  Col- 
lege; Agnes  Brumbaugh,  State  College; 
Dr.  Pauline  Beery  Mack,  State  College; 
Lydia  Tarrant,  State  College;  Bessie 
Reitz,  Sunbury;  Ann  Sudders,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

R.  N.  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau  Co-opera- 

Continued  on  page  fifteen 


Pennsylvania's  Blossom  Queen  pre- 
sents Governor  Ed.  Martin  with  a  few 
HU23ME  potatoes, 


Queen  Addresses  the 
Conference 

Today  is  my  first  public  appearance 
as  Pennsylvania's  Potato  Blossom 
Queen  since  that  honor  was  conferred 
upon  me  at  Camp  Potato  on  August 
15th. 

As  a  home  economics  student,  I  con- 
sider it  an  especial  privilege  to  have 
the  responsibility  of  helping  to  popu- 
larize the  Pennsylvania  Potato — for 
it  is  for  that  purpose  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Pennsylvania's  Potato  Blos- 
som Queen  was  created  and  it  is  to  that 
purpose  that  I  shall  dedicate  my  reign. 

I  consider  it  no  little  honor  that  my 
first  public  appearance  is  marked  by 
the  presence  of  Dr.  A.  Pauline  Sanders, 
Chief  of  Home  Economics  Education 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
Dr.  Sanders  chose  this  occasion  to  pre- 
sent her  plan  for  a  joint  campaign  be- 
tween organized  Home  Economics  Edu- 
cation and  the  potato  growers  for  in- 
creasing the  per  capita  consumption  of 
Pennsylvania  potatoes. 

Dr.  Sanders  comes  from  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College  where  I  am  a  student. 
So  also  does  Mr.  Harold  Thomas  acting 
chief  of  Distributive  Education  who  has 
honored  us  with  his  presence  this  eve- 
ning. I  am  glad  to  see  Indiana  so  prom- 
inently represented  in  this  worthy 
cause. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Schrope 
and  the  Schuylkill  County  delegation 
here.  My  father  and  his  father  before 
him  were  potato  growers  in  Schuylkill 
County  and  it  is  on  my  fathers  potato 
farm  that  I  first  learned  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  potato  growers  and 
of  the  great  possibilities  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Potato. 

The  opportunities  for  the  growth  of 
the  potato  industry  in  Pennsylvania 
have  few  equals  in  any  field  of  en- 
deavor. We  consume  millions  of  bush- 
els more  of  potatoes  than  we  produce 
in  this  state.  We  produce  potatoes  of 
unexcelled  flavor  and  consumer  appeal. 
In  other  words:  We  have  the  markets. 
We  have  the  producers.  We  have  the 
land.  We  have  the  distributors.  Our 
job  today  is  to  advertise  our  product — 
to  create  public  demand  for  our  own 
Pennsylvania  potatoes. 

If  we  never  do  more  than  to  teach 
our   own   Pennsylvania  inhabitants  to 
demand    Pennsylvania   potatoes   when 
Continued  on  page  twenty-eight 
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THE  JOINT  MARKETING  CONFERENCE 


Harrisburg«  September  2L  1945 


1945  Potalo  Blossom  Queen  Anna  Mae  Dennison  and  Co-chairmen  Ed 
Fisher,  Vice  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co  operative  Potato  Grow- 
ers, Association,  and  Fred  W.  Johnson,  President,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Chain  Store  Council. 


Growers,  Association  Directors,  As- 
sociation Managers  and  co-operating 
Distributors  met  in  a  joint  marketing 
conference  at  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Hariisburg,  September  21,  1945  to  of- 
ficially launch  our  10th  Potato  Market- 
ing Year.  Co  chairmen  for  the  occas- 
sion  were  Vice  President  Fisher  and 
Fred  W.  Johnson,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council. 
Problems  and  plans  for  the  1945-46  sea- 
son were  explained  and  discussed  at 
considerable  length  with  the  result  that 
growers  and  food  distributors  came 
away  with  a  common  understanding. 
The  co-operative  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution arrangement  so  successful  in 
the  past  was  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  working  answer  to  economical  and 
efficient  marketing.  P.  Daniel  Frantz, 
sales  manager  for  the  Association  out- 
lined his  plans  and  introduced  area 
managers,   Jos.   Fisher,   of  Johnstown; 


Roy  Hess,  Benton;  Hiram  Frantz,  Al- 
lentown;  Richard  Mansfield,  Couders- 
port;  J.  M.  Hindman,  Union  City; 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Getz  and  Stovalosky 
of  the  American  Stores;  Waddington, 
Lumpkin  of  A  &  P  Stores,  definitely 
contributed  suggestions  and  proposals 
which  were  unanimously  accepted  by 
the  Conference.  Association  Secretary- 
Treasurer  in  charge  of  Business  and 
Education,  Wuesthoff,  outlined  his  pro- 
cedures and  plans  for  making  The  Blue 
Label  Grade.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Miles  Horst,  addressed  the  group  on 
the  importance  and  interrelationship  of 
business  and  agriculture.  H.  C.  Fet- 
terolf,  director  of  vocational  agricul- 
tural education,  re-emphasized  the  fact 
that  his  department  was  pleased  to 
work  with  co-operating  business  and 
industry  concerns  in  the  interest  of 
practical  education. 

Anna  Mae  Dennison,  Pennsylvania's 
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Potato  Blossom  Queen,  was  officially 
presented  to  the  conference  dinner. 
After  most  ably  addressing  the  group 
in  the  interest  of  greater  potato  con- 
sumption through  popularizing  the 
All  American  Food,  The  Potato,  Miss 
Dennison  presided  over  the  session 
with  grace  and  dignity. 

Dr.  Pauline  Sanders,  in  charge  of 
Home  Economics  Education,  outlined 
for  the  group  her  ideas  as  to  the  place 
of  Home  Economics  in  relation  to  the 
home,  the  school  and  to  business.  Miss 
Sanders  introduced  her  state-wide  com- 
mittee for  popularizing  and  utilizing  the 
nations  surplus  potato  crop.  Outstand- 
ing scientists  and  educators  constituted 
the  committee  from  whom  this  Associa- 
tion may  well  hear  from  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  working  committee: 

Irene  McDermott,  Pittsburgh;  Marie 
O'Brien;  Margaret  Riegel,  State  Col- 
lege; Agnes  Brumbaugh,  State  College; 
Dr.  Pauline  Beery  Mack,  State  College; 
Lydia  Tarrant,  State  College;  Bessie 
Reitz,  Sunbury;  Ann  Sudders,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

R.  N.  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau  Co-opera- 
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Pennsylvania's  Blossom  Queen  pre- 
sents Governor  Ed.  Martin  with  a  few 
HU23ME  potatoes, 


Queen  Addresses  the 
Conference 

Today  is  my  first  public  appearance 
as  Pennsylvania's  Potato  Blossom 
Queen  since  that  honor  was  conferred 
upon  me  at  Camp  Potato  on  August 
15th. 

As  a  home  economics  student,  I  con- 
sider it  an  especial  privilege  to  have 
the  responsibility  of  helping  to  popu- 
larize the  Pennsylvania  Potato — for 
it  is  for  that  purpose  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Pennsylvania's  Potato  Blos- 
som Queen  was  created  and  it  is  to  that 
purpose  that  I  shall  dedicate  my  reign. 

I  consider  it  no  little  honor  that  my 
first  public  appearance  is  marked  by 
the  presence  of  Dr.  A.  Pauline  Sanders, 
Chief  of  Home  Economics  Education 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
Dr.  Sanders  chose  this  occasion  to  pre- 
sent her  plan  for  a  joint  campaign  be- 
tween organized  Home  Economics  Edu- 
cation and  the  potato  growers  for  in- 
creasing the  per  capita  consumption  of 
Pennsylvania  potatoes. 

Dr.  Sanders  comes  from  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College  where  I  am  a  student. 
So  also  does  Mr.  Harold  Thomas  acting 
chief  of  Distributive  Education  who  has 
honored  us  with  his  presence  this  eve- 
ning. I  am  glad  to  see  Indiana  so  prom- 
inently represented  in  this  worthy 
cause. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Schrope 
and  the  Schuylkill  County  delegation 
here.  My  father  and  his  father  before 
him  were  potato  growers  in  Schuylkill 
County  and  it  is  on  my  fathers  potato 
farm  that  I  first  learned  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  potato  growers  and 
of  the  great  possibilities  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Potato. 

The  opportunities  for  the  growth  of 
the  potato  industry  in  Pennsylvania 
have  few  equals  in  any  field  of  en- 
deavor. We  consume  millions  of  bush- 
els more  of  potatoes  than  we  produce 
in  this  state.  We  produce  potatoes  of 
unexcelled  fiavor  and  consumer  appeal. 
In  other  words:  We  have  the  markets. 
We  have  the  producers.  We  have  the 
land.  We  have  the  distributors.  Our 
job  today  is  to  advertise  our  product — 
to  create  public  demand  for  our  own 
Pennsylvania  potatoes. 

If  we  never  do  more  than  to  teach 
our   own   Pennsylvania   inhabitants  to 
demand    Pennsylvania    potatoes   when 
Continued  on  page  twenty-eight 
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The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers  Assn. 

Incorporated 

Williconsport,  Penna. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

J.  A.  Donaldson*  President — Emlenton 
Ed  Fisher.  Vice-President— Couderspori 

CENTRAL  AREA 

M.  P.  Whitenight.  Bloomsburg 
Ed.  Fisher.  Coudersport 
Wm.  W.  Hayes.  Jersey  Shore 


WESTERN   AREA 

F.  L.  Dodd.  Columbus 

J.  A.  Donaldson.  Emlenton 

Lester  J.  Lohr«  Bos  well 


EASTERN  AREA 

P.  Daniel  Frantz.  Coplay 

J.  K.  Mast.  Elvcrson 

Hugh  McPherson.  Bridgeton 


Purposes— To  bring  together  for  mutual  co-operative  effort  and  service  all 
agencies  engaged  or  interested  in  the  production,  transportation,  marketing  and 
utilization  of  potatoes  and  the  general  promotion  and  advancement  of  the  potato 
industry  in  all  its  phases. 

Major  Activities 
An  Educational  Program  in  Production  and  Marketing. 

A  Youth  Movement  in  the  Promotion  and  Advancement  of  the  Potato  Industry. 
Maintenance  of  Camp  Potato  as  a  Recreational  and  Inspirational  Center  through 
the  Development  and  Proving  of  Belter  Varieties  and  Practices. 
Sustain  an  Informed  Membership  through  Sufficient  Meetings  and  Timely  Re- 
minders through  the  Association's  Official  Organ,  The  Guide  Post. 

The  Annual  Membership  lo  this  Association  is  $1.00.  which  includes  a  year's 

Subscription  to  The  Guide  Post. 


1. 
2. 
3. 

I. 
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LABEL 


Attention  —  Growers  and  Distributors 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  definite  location  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  Association's  Sales  Offices,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  increased  packing  and  marketing  of  Pennsylvania 
Blue  Label  Potatoes.  Growers  and  buyers  in  need  of  assistance 
and  supplies  are  urged  to  contact  their  nearest  office. 

Northeastern  Area—  Roy  R.  Hess,  Manager 

Stillwater,  Penna. 
Phone— Benton  34R14 


Southeastern  Area — 


Southwestern  Area- 


Northwestern  Area — 


Hiram  A.  Frantz,  Manager 
702  N.  Eighth  Street 
Allentown,  Penna. 
Phone — Allentown  3-1765 

Joseph  H.  Fisher,  Manager 
611  Swank  Building 
Johnstown,  Penna. 
Phone — Johnstown  82271 

J.  M.  Hindman,  Manager 
11 J  Gardner  Building 
Union  City,  Penna. 
Phone— Union  City  200 
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North  Central  Area — 

Richard  Mansfield,  Manager 
207  Main  Street 
Coudersport,  Penna. 
Phone— 560 


LA»£L' 


Potato  Mix-Up  ?  ?  ? 

One  of  the  unexpected  results  of  the 
government  buying  potatoes  to  put  a 
floor  under  the  farm  prices  of  this 
year's  big  crop  has  been  discovered  by 
agents  of  the  Agriculture  Department. 

A  check  made  in  Washington  retail 
stores  disclosed  that  cull  potatoes  are 
going  to  market  while  cattle  eat  Grade 
A  potatoes.  The  government  is  buying 
the  two  top  grades  of  spuds  and  sells 
them  at  a  loss  for  cattle  food  and  for 
making  starch  and  alcohol.  Farmers 
are  sending  the  culls  to  market  because 
the  government  won't  buy  them. 

The  Agriculture  Department  is  re- 
ported considering  a  threat  to  sell  good 
potatoes  for  human  beings  in  competi- 
tion with  the  farmers. 

Somehow  or  other  this  all  seems  a 
little  mixed  up  with  the  farmer  being 
caught  in  the  middle,  not  to  mention 
the  taxpayers.  There  probably  is  a 
good  reason  for  the  plan,  but  it  makes 
one  wonder  why  the  government  does- 
n't slash  the  surplus  by  buying  the 
poorer  grade  of  potatoes,  thereby  leav- 
ing the  top  grades  for  normal  sale. 


Good  Roads  Amendment 

Yes  or  No? 

Pennsylvania  voters  will  have  op- 
portunity November  6  to  vote  on  an 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution 
called  Amendment  No.  1,  the  Good 
Roads  Amendment.  Support  for  the 
Amendment  is  sought  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Good  Roads  Association. 


Amendment  No.  1  gives  voters  an 
opportunity  to  vote  yes  or  no  on  this 
question: 

"Shall  the  State  Constitution  be 
amended  requiring  that  revenues  from 
taxes  and  license  fees  on  gasoline,  mo- 
tor fuels,  motor  vehicles  and  operators 
and  other  products  used  in  motor  trans- 
portation, be  used  solely  for  highways, 
safety  thereon,  air  navigation  facilities, 
costs  and  expenses  incident  thereto; 
and  permitting  loans  from  such  reve- 
nues to  the  Commonwealth  only  if  re- 
paid in  the  next  fiscal  year?" 

The  Good  Roads  Association  says  the 
Amendment  is  non-political  and  that 
it  will  benefit  farmers,  consumers, 
working  men  and  business  men  be- 
cause better  roads  create  jobs,  lower 
transportation  costs,  encourage  busi- 
ness enterprise  and  invite  tourist  travel. 


Around  the  World  in  Four 
Centuries  With  a  Potato! 

Yes,  four  centuries  is  a  long  time, 
but  our  dinner-table  friend  hasn't 
traveled  in  the  usual  way.  The  potato 
has  literally  grown  around  the  world 
on  its  merits  as  a  delicious  food  that 
today  is  eaten  in  nearly  every  country. 
Though  it  was  known  in  South  Ameri- 
ca as  early  as  200  A.D.  it  was  not  until 
the  Spaniard  came  to  the  New  World 
that  its  globetrotting  began.  Here  are 
some  of  its  travels: 

Into  Northern  Europe  went  speci- 
mens from  Cardan's  first  crop,  but  now 
superstition  threatened  to  destroy  them 
for  many  persons  thought  potatoes 
poisonous.  By  1779  that  fear  had  van- 
ished and  they  were  so  important  a 
food  that  Prussia  and  Austria  fought 
the  Kartoffelkreig  or  Potato  War  .  .  . 
to  control  the  potato  crops! 

The  Irist  Potato  is  a  native  Ameri- 
can! Colonists  in  Virginia  learned  from 
the  Indians  to  eat  potatoes  as  food. 
Ships  returning  to  England  carried  po- 
Continued  on  page  thirty 
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-•  State  Wide  Blue  Label  Movement  - 

Southeastern  Area 256,489  Peck  Equivalents 

Northeastern  Area 208,788  Peck  Equivalents 

North  Central  Area    28,333  Peck  Equivalents 

Northwestern  Area   119,735  Peck  Equivalents 

Southwestern  Area    157,834  Peck  Equivalents 

Total  to  October  15 771,179  Peck  Equivalents 
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Stress  Quality 

The  one  bright  aspect  to  the  present 
potato  situation — with  yield  up  and 
price  down,  as  seen  by  R.  B.  Donald- 
son, extension  economist  in  charge  of 
marketing,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  is  the  "spade  work"  growers 
have  been  doing  over  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years  in  developing  good  market 
outlets  near  home. 

Present  emphasis,  he  thinks,  should 
be  on  retaining  these  market  outlets 
against  the  possibility  of  competition 
from  out-of-state  producers.  The  way 
to  do  it,  he  tells  growers,  is  to  continue 
providing  dealers  and  distributors  with 
a  steady  supply  of  uniform  quality,  well 
graded  potatoes. 

The  challenge,  Donaldson  explains,  is 
to  keep  these  market  outlets  supplied 
steadily.  He  cautions  that  if  growers 
hold  their  entire  crop  for  a  possible 
rising  market  these  outlets  will  be 
forced  to  seek  other  sources  of  supply 
with  the  likely  result  they  would  con- 
tinue to  patronize  these  new  sources 
regularly. 

*'It*s  not  a  question  of  quality  crop. 
We  grow,"  Donaldson  asserts,  "just  as 
good  potatoes  as  any  of  the  competing 
states."  He  indicates,  however,  a  grow- 
ing trend  toward  more  attractive  pack- 
aging, and  suggests  that  growers  keep 
in  mind  "eye  appeal"  when  they  pack- 
age potatoes,  especially  for  *'Mrs. 
Housewife  in  the  city." 

End  of  the  war  and  the  attendant  dis- 
location in  industry  incident  to  recon- 
version have  contributed,  he  explains, 
to  "extreme  irregularity  in  the  potato 
markets."  While  demands  have  been 
reduced,  partly  through  government 
cancellation  of  orders  for  the  military 
services,  crop  estimates  are  increasing, 
with  present  prospects  for  a  U.  S.  potato 
crop  of  433.000,000  bushels  —  second 
highest  in  the  nation's  history. 

Two  New  Polato  Varieties  Lead 

Combining  the  important  character- 
istics of  high  ^ield  and  disease  resist- 
ance, new  varieties  set  the  pace  in  the 
first  of  four  1945  extension  variety  dem- 
onstrations results  of  which  are  featur- 
ing as  many  different  extension  region- 
al potato  field  days  now  being  held 
throughout  the  State. 

Results  for  a  13- variety  planting 
which  claimed  the  attention  of  potato 


growers  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
State  were  announced  at  the  first  of 
these  field  days  held  recently  on  the 
farm  of  L.  L.  Johnson,  twenty  miles 
above  Scranton,  along  the  northern 
edge  of  Lackawanna  county. 

Teton,  producing  at  the  rate  of  420 
bushels  per  acre,  and  Ontario,  with  378 
bushels,  gave  the  best  yields.  Dr.  O.  D. 
Burke,  extension  plant  pathologist  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  who 
supervised  the  variety  trials  for  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  in  co- 
operation with  Mr.  Johnson  and  the 
Lackawanna  county  farm  agent,  Jesse 
H.  Landenberger,  attached  particular 
significance  to  the  performance  in  yield 
in  view  of  the  risistance  by  these  varie- 
ties against  disease. 

Teton,  immune  from  ring-rot,  and 
Ontario,  scab-resistant,  were  both  bred 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  introduced  in  Pennsylvania,  re- 
spectively, from  Wyoming  and  New 
York  where  they  were  developed. 

Menominee,  also  scab-resistant,  and  a 
top  performer  in  yield  in  the  1944  Ex- 
tension variety  demonstrations,  finish- 
ed third  in  the  Lackawanna  tests  with 
376  bushels — just  two  under  Ontario. 
Bushel-per-acre  yields  for  other  varie- 
ties were:  Russet  Rural,  369;  Houma, 
362;  Katahdin,  344;  Sebago,  340;  Masa- 
ba,  320;  White  Rural,  316;  Kasota,  311; 
Cayuga,  283;  Sequoia,  282,  and  Sen- 
eca,  248. 

Dr.  Burke,  J.  B.  R.  Dickey,  extension 
agronomist,  and  other  extension  spe- 
cialists of  the  State  College,  were  await- 
ing results  from  similar  Extension  po- 
tato variety  trials  in  Somerset,  Erie,  and 
Carbon  counties  to  compare  perform- 
ance by  diff-arent  varieties  for  different 
sections  of  the  State. 
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Price  Support  Available  for  Potatoes 


With  Only  Emergency  Storage 


Pennsylvania  potato  growers  do  not 
have  to  accept  less  than  $2.15  per  hun- 
dred for  potatoes  grading  U.  S.  No.  1, 
even  though  they  do  not  have  perma- 
nent storage  for  their  entire  crop. 

Price  support  is  now  available  to 
growers  .  th  rough  .  the  use  of  loans  on 
potatoes  stored  in  windrows,  banks, 
pits,  house  storages  and  barn  storages. 
This  special  loan  program  is  separate 
from  the  regular  loan  program  which 
is  on  potatoes  stored  i  n  permanent 
storage.  The  use  of  these  two  loan  pro- 
grams is  the  only  means  of  price  sup- 
port for  potatoes. 

With  a  national  crop  estimated  at 
433  million  bushels  on  September  1, 
1945,  it  looks  more  and  more  as  if  po- 
tato producers  will  need  the  benefits 
of  the  Support  Price  Loan  Program.  A 
crop  this  large  would  be  from  50  to  60 
million  bushels  more  than  normally 
consumed  in  our  country.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  Pennsylvania  is  dig- 
ging one  of  its  smallest  crops  in  many 
years  but  the  fact  remains  that  a  large 
Quantity  of  potatoes  will  be  shipped  in 
from  other  states  to  more  than  offset 
our  small  crop.  Many  Pennsylvania 
growers  are  goin  gto  use  the  emergency 
storage  because  they  do  not  have  suf- 
ficient permanent  storage  space. 


Potatoes  stored  in  these  emergency 
storages  should  be  protected  from 
weather  conditions,  including  freezing, 
by  a  suitable  covering  of  straw  and 
earth,  or  other  suitable  covering.  At 
the  time  of  settlement,  the  producer 
will  rec^^ive  reimbursement  for  the  fair 
value  of  the  straw  used  in  such  storage. 

The  nuantity  and  grade  of  the  pota- 
toes will  be  determined  by  inspection 
when  potatoes  are  nlaced  under  loan. 
The  loan  rates  for  Pennsvlvania  under 
this  special  program  for  all  varieties  of 
potatoes  are*  as  follows: 

Lo^n  R»te 
U.  S.  Grade  No.  per  100  lbs. 

1 $1.32 

1  S^ze  B .46 

2  di"  minimum)  .46 


These  loans  will  not  bear  interest,  but 
will  in  all  other  respects  be  handled 
similar  to  the  regular  loan  program. 

Applications  for  these  loans  will  be 
accepted  immediately  at  the  local 
county  agricultural  conservation  asso- 
ciation. However,  November  20.  1945, 
is  the  last  date  for  accepting  these  ap- 
plications. Loans  may  be  redeemed  by 
repayment  of  the  amount  loaned  prior 
to  maturity  date,  which  is  April  1,  1946. 

Settlement  will  be  made  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  on  the  basis 
of  the  September  1945  support  price, 
which  is  $2.15  per  hundred,  plus  value 
of  straw  used,  and  less  marketing  serv- 
ices not  required.  The  rates  for  mar- 
keting services  established  by  the  Penn- 
svlvania State  Potato  Committee  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Grading  and  packing $  .08 

2.  Sacks — New  (tjniform  and  reno- 
vated)   15 

— Used    (Not    uniform    or 
renovated)  $.05 

3.  Transportation — ten  mile  limit.     .05 
(^c  per  mile  per  cwt.  for  each 
additional  mile  hauled) 

4.  Loading  and  inspection 04 

5.  Selling   .........; 05 


$  .37 


For  more  information,  please  contact 
your  county  office  of  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Association. 


Marketing  Conference- 


continued  from  page  eleven 

tive  told  the  assembled  group  just  why 
he  always  enjoyed  attending  our  an- 
nual Joint  Marketing  Conference.  Says 
he,  "Yours  is  a  positive  action  group, 
not  one  for  complaining  or  lamenting 
of  conditions  but  one  that  sees  a  remedy 
and  pursues  it  with  effective  results. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon's  inspiring  address 
concluded  the  evenings  program  by 
summarizing  the  actions  and  expres- 
sions of  the  day.  The  Doctor  felt  that 
we  had  reached  a  New  Day  of  co-opera- 
tion between  Food  Producers,  Food 
Distributors  and  Educational  facilities. 


ADAPTED   RESEARCH 


DR.  E.  L.  NIXON«   Agricultural   Counselor. 
Pennsylvania   Chain  Store   Council 


IN  MARKETING  .  .  r  •        ♦•v,^  ^r.r^  ihc.  Ppnnsvlvania*  Potato  Growers  to  discover  the  vibrant  chord  that  all  can  harmonize 

on.  if  „\l„''oni;e'.r?,!r^<X»u°^SKr.^°a  ="  »<  ^^^  a„d  .ore  .00.  I.  wa.  .he  vibran.  chord  0.  c 

operation*  ^^- 

Not  co-operation  to  fight  something,  not  co-operation  to  control  P^oA^r^^JP'^'-  ''  ^^  -operation  to  give  to  the  consumer  through  the 
distributor  a  steady  flow  of  identified  acceptable  consumer  packages  at  wholesale  prices. 

Nowhere  can  one  find  piles  of  Pennsylvania  Blue  Label  potatoes  ^f^ttering  ;;P  ^^^^d-not  S^plJ^an^d  m^n^^fati^^^^^^^^^  same 

?:r ;?b°oV;\f jK  itira  js^niTbu^iiresrs^^^^^^^^^^  -  ^'^ '— '-  -^'  -^°  -"  -"'-' 

the  whole  project  if  she  becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  quality,  with  the  service  or  with  the  price. 

IN  HUMAN  RELATIONS  .      ,.     .  j    *  ,     „ 

In  and  of  itself  Pennsylvania's  Potato  Marketing  Plan  is  quite  a  co-operative  busmess  undertaking. 

By  the  time  you  will  have  read  this,  the  co-operative  will  have  moved  over  a  million  Blue  Label  cons^^^^  packages  to  market  this  season.  In  the 
beginning  it  struggled  along  to  do  it  in  an  entire  year.  It  must  be  economcally  sound  or  it  would  not  grow.  ,  ,     .     u 

The  greatest  value,  however,  that  results  from  the  marketing  project  4s  what  it  is  doing  to  the  participants-Business  and  Agriculture. 

.o  .■i%i?^uro!oS^rrK„rs.°^^^^^^ 

the  friendly  hand  clasp,  the  familiar  "Hello,  Fred,  J.  A.,  Woody,  P.  D.,  Datit,  etc.  ,,.,...,       .    u       *    +v,» 

Don't  think  that  this  brings  the  "big  business  man"  down  to  earth,  and  ^he  producer  of  the  lowly  potato  to  expand  his  chest  a  few  inches-to  the 
everlasting  benefit  of  both.  This  is  co-operation.  I 

^^   A^Sbr^nt"°fng  co-operative  brings  to  its  aid  the  helpful  suggestion  of  the  allied  interests  of  the  potato  industry^  prchasefthl  wVeek  o/"thefr' 
trialists  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  prosperous  potato  producers  purchase  machinery  and  supplies,  and  without  these  purchases  the  wneeis 

industry  would  not  turn.  ,  „     .  .  „ ^„*i^^. 

Within  the  past  few  years  potato  growers  have  done  more  adapted  research  for  manufacturers  than  m  a  previous  generation. 

Consumer  Paper  Packages  for  potatoes  was  a  joint  project  between  paper  bag  manufacturers,  potato  growers  and  food  dis- 

tributors.  ^^ 

The  Pennsylvania  Potato  Marketing  Plan  evolved  from  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Potato  Growers  and  the  Food  Chains. 
The  Proper  Placement  of  Fertilizer  was  a  joint  project  of  the  American  Potash  Institute  (Sam  Gray),  A.  B.  Farquhar  and 
the  Potato  Growers. 

The  Modern  Potato  Sprayer  is  the  result  of  the  joint  efforts  of  the  sprayer  manufacturers  and  potato  growers.  ^    f  tv. 

There  are  dozens  of  old  potato  gadgets  and  dozens  of  new  ones  in  the  offing  that  the  making  of  which  will  not  put  an  idle  hand  to  work,  it  tne 
potato  grower  down  on  the  farm  cannot  use  it  efficiently. 

The  potato  grower  collectively  is  the  nation's  biggest  industrialist.  He  primes  the  economic  pump  annually  \vith  a  ^a^  bUlion  doW  worth  of 
new  wealth  which  never  existed  before.  He  is  worth  co-operating  with,  not  for  his  sake  alone  but  for  his  value  in  greasmg  the  wheels  of  industry. 
"The  Potato  Grower  has  a  powerful  influence  in  bringing  things,  including  mankind,  down  to  earth. 
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BLUE   LABEL  POTATOES 

Not  Fancy  and  Not  Difficult 


Size— 2"  minimum  with  60  per  cent 
over  2J". 

Variety — One  variety  or  similar  vari- 
etal characteristics. 

Shape — Fairly  well  shaped.  Appear- 
ance of  individual  potato  or  general 
appearance  of  potatoes  not  material- 
ly   injured    by    ill-formed    potatoes. 

Maturity — Skinned  surface  not  ma- 
terially affected  by  very  dark  dis- 
coloration. 

Dirt  or  Foreign  Matter — General  ap- 
pearance of  potatoes  not  more  than 
slightly  dirty  or  stained  and  indi- 
vidual potatoes  not  badly  caked  or 
badly  stained. 

Freezing  Injury,  Blackheart,  and  Soft 
Rot  or  Wet  Breakdown — None  al- 
lowed. 

Bruises,  Sunburn,  Blight,  Dry  Rot  and 
Cuts — Not  over  5  per  cent  waste  and 
appearance  of  individual  potatoes  or 
potatoes  in  container  not  materially 
injured. 

Second  Growth,  Growth  Cracks — Ap- 
pearance of  individual  potato  or  of  lot 
not  materially  injured. 

Hollow  Heart — Not  materially  injuring 
appearance  of  potato  when  cut. 

Growth  Cracks — No  deep  air  cracks,  or 
shallow  air  cracks  materially  affect- 
ing appearance  of  individual  potato 
or  general  appearance  of  lot. 

Surface  Scab — Not  over  5  per  cent  in 
aggregate  of  surface  covered. 

Pitted  Scab — Shall  not  affect  appear- 
ance of  potato  to  greater  extent  that 
amount  surface  scab  permitted  or  not 
over  5  per  cent  waste. 

Insects  (Wire  worm,  Grub,  etc.),  Other 
Diseases  (stem  enddiscoloration,  etc.), 

Mechanical  or  Other  Injury — Not  over 
5  per  cent  waste  and  not  materially 
injuring  appearance  of  individual  po- 
tato or  lot  as  a  whole. 

Sprouts  and  Shrivelina — Not  more  than 
moderately  shriveled,  spongy,  or  flab- 
by and  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
stock  can  have  sprouts  over  J"  long. 

Tolerance  for  Defects — Not  over  5  per 
cent  damage  by  hollow  heart,  not 
over  6  per  cent  total  other  defects  in- 


cluding 1  per  cent  soft  rot  or  wet 
breakdown. 

RED  LABEL  POTATOES 

Size — IJ"  minimum  to  2"  maximum. 

Other  Grade  Factors  Same  as  for  BLUE 
Labels. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  DEFECTS 

Serious  Damage  —  Serious  damage 
means  any  injury  or  defect  which  seri- 
ously injures  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
*dividual  potato  or  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  potatoes  in  the  container, 
or  which  cannot  be  removed  without 
the  loss  of  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  potato  including 
peel  covering  defective  area.  Any  one 
of  the  following  defects  or  any  combi- 
nation of  defects,  the  seriousness  of 
which  exceeds  the  maximum  allowed 
for  any  one  defect,  shall  be  considered 
a  serious  damage. 

(a)  Dirt — when  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  potatoes  in  the  container  is 
seriously  affected  by  tubers  badly  cak- 
ed with  dirt;  or  other  foreign  matter 
which  seriously  affects  the  appearance 
of  the  potatoes. 

(b)  Cuts — When  both  ends  are  clip- 
ped or  when  more  than  an  estimated 
one-fourth  (4)  of  the  potato  is  cut  away 
from  one  end,  or  when  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  clipped  potato  weighs 
less  than  six  ounces.  Other  cuts  which 
seriously  affect  the  appearance  of  the 
individual  potato  or  which  cannot  be 
removed  without  a  loss  of  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
potato  including  the  peel  ocvering  de- 
fective area. 

(c)  Shriveling—When  the  potato  is 
excessively  shriveled,  spongy,  or  flab- 
by. 

(d)  Surface  Scab — Which  covers  an 
area  of  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
surface  of  the  potato  in  the  aggregate. 

(e)— Pitted  Scab— Which  affects  the 
appearance  of  the  potato  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  amount  of  surface  scab 
permitted,  or  causes  a  loss  of  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
potato  including  peel  covering  defec- 
tive area. 
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Potatoes  at  Any  Meal 

Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition — U.  S.  D.  A. 


BREAKFAST 

It  may  be  a  far  cry  from  the  days 
when  your  gradnmother  served  fried 
potatoes  every  morning  for  breakfast 
but  it's  still  a  safe  bet  that  your  family 
too,  will  like  potatoes  for  breakfast  if 
they  are  whipped  up  into  pancakes  or 
scones,  used  to  extend  the  ham  or  other 
meats  in  a  delicious  hash,  or  fried  crisp 
and  brown.  Here's  how  you  make  these 
dishes: 

Potato  Pancakes 

Grate  2  cups  raw  potatoes  and  put 
immediately  into  I  cup  of  mlk.  Add  1 
egg,  beaten  slightly,  2  tablespoons 
flour,  1  teaspoon  salt,  pepper,  and  1 
teaspoon  finely  chopped  onion.  Drop 
from  a  tablespoon  onto  a  greased  fry- 
ing pan.  Cook  until  well  browned  and 
crisp  on  both  sides.   Serve  hot. 

Potato  Griddle  Scones 

2  cups  sifted  flour 
1  teaspoon  salt 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 


2  tablespoons  fat 

1  cup  cold  mashed  potatoes 

1  egg,  beaten 

J  cup  milk  (about) 

Sift  together  flour,  salt,  and  baking 
powder.  Cut  in  fat  with  2  knives  or 
a  pastry  blender.  Blend  in  the  pota- 
toes. Mix  egg  and  milk;  add  to  first 
mixture.  Mix  slightly.  Rool  i-inch 
thick  and  cut  into  squares.  Bake  slow- 
ly on  a  hot  greased  griddle  or  frying 
pan.  Turn  several  times  to  cook 
through.    Makes  10  to  12. 

For  main  dish,  pour  creamed  left- 
over meat  or  fish  or  vegetables  over 
the  scones. 

Southern  Hash 

Start  with  cooked  meat  and  gravy 
or  meat  broth.  Or,  to  take  the  place 
of  gravy  or  meat  broth,  dissolve  1  or 
2  bouillon  cubes  in  water.  Cut  the 
meat  in  small  pieces  and  brown  it  in 
fat.  Add  diced  raw  or  cooked  pota- 
toes, sliced  onions,  and  green  pepper, 
and  brown.    Add  the  gravy  or  broth, 


ARE  YOU  IN  STEP  WITH  THE  TIMES? 

Modern  Merchandising  Practice  Requires 

Clean  —  Attractive  —  Branded 

Paper  Bags  for  Potatoes 


Provide  the  Maximum  "Eye  Appeal" 
"Good  Potatoes  Deserve  Good  Bags"      : 

HAMMOND  BAG  E  PAPEB  CO 

WELLSBURG.  W.  VA. 
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and  cook  slowly  on  top  of  the  stove,  or 
bake  the  hash  in  the  oven  until  it  is 
brown  over  thhe  top.  Cut  in  squares 
and  top  with  a  poached  egg. 

Fried  Polaloes,  Country  Style 

Peel,  and  slice  thin,  enough  raw  po- 
tatoes to  make  1  quart.  Put  in  a  fry- 
ing pan  with  2  tablespoons  of  melted 
fat  or  meat  drippings.  Cover  closely. 
Cook  over  medium  heat  10  to  15  min- 
utes or  until  browned  on  the  bottow. 
Turn  and  brown  on  the  other  side.  If 
desired,  brown  a  little  chopped  onion  in 
the  fat  before  adding  the  potatoes. 

LUNCHEON 

All  housewives  like  to  make  lunch- 
eon the  "easy  meal"  of  the  day.  Still, 
at  least  one  not  dish  should  be  served 
and  that  one  hot  dish  might  well  be 
good  nourishing  potato  soup,  fish  chow- 
der, a  baked  potato  with  margarine  or 
butter,  or  a  "dressed-up"  baked  po- 
tato in  which  ground  meat  leftovers, 
deviled  ham,  or  grated  cheese  has  been 
mixed.  Some  recipes  for  these  dishes 
follow: 

Quick  Potato  Soup 

3  cups  cubed  potatoes 

2  tablespoons  chopped  onion 

2  tablespoons  fat 

li  cups  boiling  water 

4  cups  milk 

U  teaspoons  said 
Pepper 

Cook  the  potatoes,  onion,  and  fat  in 
the  water  until  the  potatoes  are  tender. 
Add  the  milk,  salt  and  pepper.  Heat 
and  serve. 

Fish  Chowder 

li  pounds  fresh  cod,  haddock,  or  any 

other  large  fish 
2  cups  diced  potatoes 
1  cup  diced  carrots 
1  quart  water 
J  pound  salt  pork,  diced 

1  onion,  chopped 

2  tablespoons  flour 
1  pint  milk 

Salt 
Pepper 

Cut  the  fish  into  small  pieces  and 
remove  the  bones  and  skin.  Cook  fish, 
potatoes,  and  carrots  in  the  water  for 
15  minutes.  Fry  the  salt  pork  until 
crisp,  remove  from  the  fat,  cook  the 
onions  in  the  fat  for  a  few  minutes, 
add  the  flour,  stir  until  well  blended, 
and  add  to  the  milk.  Add  this  mixture 
to  the  fish  and  vegetables,  add  the  salt 
and  pepper,  stir  frequently,  and  simmer 


for  10  minutes  longer.  Add  more  sea- 
soning if  necessary,  and  serve  over 
crackers. 

Baked  Potatoes 

Wash  and  dry  potatoes  of  uniform 
size.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425°  F.)  40 
to  60  minutes  or  until  tender.  If  you 
want  the  skin  to  be  soft,  rub  a  little 
fat  on  the  potato  before  baking.  Cut 
crosscross  gashes  in  the  skin  of  the 
baked  potato  on  one  side.  Then  pinch 
the  potato  so  that  some  of  the  soft 
inside  pops  up  through  the  opening. 
Drop  in  meat  drippings,  butter,  or 
margarine;  sprinkle  with  paprika,  if 
desired,  and  serve  hot. 

Stuffed  Baked  Potatoes 

Cut  large  baked  potatoes  in  half 
lengthwise.  Scoop  out  the  inside.  Mash, 
add  fat  and  seasonings,  stir  in  hot  milk 
and  beat  until  fluffy.  Stir  in  chopped 
cooked  meat  or  grated  cheese.  Stuff 
back  into  potato  shells  and  brown  in 
hot  oven.  Serve  with  a  tossed  green 
salad  and  beverage. 

THE  EVENING  MEAL 

Dinner  or  supper  is  a  meal  most  fami- 
lies look  forward  to.  Potatoes  play  an 
important  part  in  that  meal  and  right- 
ly so.  Now  with  more  roast  beef,  we 
may  again  enjoy  those  delicious  roast 
brown  potatoes;  or  the  main  dish  may 
be  potato  scallop.  Perhaps  the  potatoes 
will  be  mashed  or  boiled  in  their  jack- 
ets, or  mashed  potatoes  may  be  used 
to  garnish  a  meat  pie.  There  is  a  right 
way  and  a  wrong  way  to  cook  potatoes 
even  if  they  are  just  plain  boiled  pota- 
toes. Try  cooking  them  in  the  follow- 
ing ways  to  insure  getting  the  most  of 
their  good  food  value. 
Boiled  in  Jackets 

First  of  all  scrub  the  potatoes,  then 
drop  them  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water 
.  .  .  enough  to  cover  them.  Cook  cover- 
ed until  tender;  drain  at  once  so  the 
potatoes  won't  get  waterlogged. 

Peel  and  season  with  table  fat,  meat 
drippings,  or  gravy,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Or  eat  skins  and  all  if  they  are 
small  new  potatoes. 

Potato  Scallop 
6  medium-sized  potatoes 
2  tablespoons  flour 
IJ  teasnoons  salt 
Pepper 

2  tablespoons  fat 
2  cups  hot  milk 

Peel  and  slice   the  potatoes.    Put  a 
layer  of  potatoes  in  a  greased  baking 
Continued  on  page  twenty-two 


Rain-O-Matic 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

COMPLETE  PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 


"INSURE" 

Crop   Production 
By  Irrigating 


"RAIN" 

Where  and  When 
You  Want  It 


Champion  Portable  Pipe  and  Valves 
Skinner  Revolving  Sprinklers — sand  proof 
Transite  Pressure  Pipe  for  underground  lines 

RAIN-O-MATIC"  Portable  Power  Pumping  Units 

Sizes:  100  to  2,000  Gallons  Per  Minute 


SPECIALISTS   IN   IRRIGATION 

Hamilton  &  Company  has  designed  and  sold  Irrigation  Systems 
for  many  different  crops  grown  on  over  100,000  acres.  We  invite 
your  irrigation  problems  and  our  Irrigation  Engineering  Service 
is  always  available  to  you.  We  will  gladly  plan  your  complete 
Irrigation  System,  including  necessary  pipe,  valves,  fittings,  pump, 
sprinklers,  engine  or  mounted  portable  power  pumping  unit  and 
furnish  you  with  an  estimate.  Write  us  today. 


A   FEW  IRRIGATED   PRODUCTION   RESULTS: 

Potatoes  587  Bushels  per  acre. 

Dried  Tobacco  2512  Pounds  per  acre. 

Snap  Beans  7  Tons  per  acre. 

Tomatoes  17  Tons  per  acre, 

peas  4  Tons  per  acre. 

Alfalfa  5  Cuttings  per  year. 

HAMILTON  &  COMPANY 

EPHRATA,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

TELEPHONE   678  DISTRIBUTORS  P.  O.  BOX  178 

Penna.,  Delaware.  New  Jersey,  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  D.  of  C. 
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Potatoes  at  Any  Meal — 

Continued  from  page  twenty 

dish.  Sprinkle  with  part  of  flour,  salt, 
and  pepper.  Dot  with  fat.  Repeat  un- 
til all  the  potatoes  are  used.  Pour  in 
the  milk — use  very  fresh  milk  or  it  may 
curdle.  Bake  in  a  moderate  over  (350** 
F.)  for  1  hour  or  until  the  potatoes  are 
tender  and  browned  on  top.  Add  more 
milk  if  the  potatoes  get  dry. 

Quick  Mashed 

Peel  6  medium-sized  hot  cooked  po- 
tatoes. Mash  thoroughly  and  quickly. 
Beat  in  hot  milk  a  little  at  a  time  un- 
til potatoes  are  fluffy  and  smooth.  Sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper.  If  desired, 
add  fat,  finely  chopped  green  pepper, 
pimento,  chives,  or  onion. 

Roast  Polatoes 

Peel  medium-sized  potatoes  and  place 
around  meat  in  roasting  pan  during  the 
last  hour  or  hour  and  a  half  of  cooking 
the  meat.  Turn  and  baste  potatoes  oc- 
casionally with  meat  drippings. 

THE   OUTDOOR   MEAL 

With  fewer  out-of-town  vacations, 
there  has  been  more  back-yard  vaca- 
tionmg  with  meals  prepared  in  the 
barbecue  pit  or  on  the  grill.  Potatoes 
baked  in  the  ashes  or  potato  salad  pre- 
pared previously  adds  zest  and  good- 
ness to  these  meals.  Here  is  a  recipe 
for  potato  salad — hot  or  cold. 

Potalo  Salad 

Hot. — Cook  J  cup  diced  salt  pork  un- 
til crisp.  Add  i  cup  vinegar,  i  cup 
water,  1  medium-sized  chopped  onion, 
and  1  quart  cubed  cooked  potatoes. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Heat 
well. 

Cold. — Slice  or  dice  cold  cooked  po- 
tatoes. Season  with  salt,  chopped 
onion  and  salad  dressing.  If  desired, 
add  sliced  hard-cooked  eggs. 

THE  BETWEEN  MEAL  SNACK 

More  gas  is  in  order— therefore,  more 
get-togethers.  Still  not  enough  do- 
mestic help  so  no  elaborate  parties  are 
scheduled.  But  there's  always  your 
favorite  beverage  and  potato  chips  for 
stimulating  sociability. 

Yes,  potatoes  fit  into  any  meal.  When 
you  eat  them  you  get  some  of  your  vita- 
min C  requirement  as  well  as  some  of 
the  B  vitamins.  And  of  course,  you  get 
iron  and  other  minerals  and  starch.  Re- 


member that  a  medium-sized  potato 
has  no  more  calories  than  an  apple  or 
a  banana — about  100.  If  you  are  watch- 
ing your  weight,  remember  it  isn't  the 
potato — it's  what  you  put  on  it — the 
gravy,  the  butter,  that  adds  up  calories. 
Eat  more  of  these  energy-giving,  eco- 
nomical potatoes. 
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Potato  Silage 

All  potato  minded  experiment  sta- 
tions are  working  on  new  uses  for  po- 
tatoes, especially  low  grade  potatoes, 
figuring  on  the  time  not  many  years 
hence  when  potatoes  may  be  in  sur- 
plus. One  interesting  experiment  is  be- 
ing run  in  Colorado. 

Potatoes  were  ensiled  in  three  ways. 
1— Four  parts  raw  potatoes,  one  part 
dry  com  powder  by  weight  run  thru 
an  ensilage  cutter.  2— Four  parts  raw 
potatoes,  one  part  alfalfa  run  thru  an 
ensilage  cutter.  3— Cooked  thirty-five 
minutes  by  steam. 

This  silage  was  fed  to  beef  cattle  in 
the  feed  lot,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
compared  dehydrated  potato  meal  with 
ground  corn  and  beet  pulp.  Another  ex- 
periment included  adding  cotton  seed 
meal  and  dehydrated  potato  meal  to 
barley  and  checking  that  against  regu- 
lar gram  rations.  ^ 
Results 

The  results  of  these  experiments  must 
be  considered  as  indications  rather 
than  conclusions. 

1.  Dehydrated  potato  meal  ffave  ex- 
cellent  results  in  this  cattle-feeding  test. 

Ki^LJ^^^^u^^i^*^^^  chopped  and  com- 
bined with  dry  corn  fodder  or  alfalfa 
hay  made  high  quality  silage  that  com- 
pared favorably  with  corn  silage.  Best 
results  were  obtained  when  cottonseed 
meal  was  fed  in  the  ration. 

3.  Heifers  fed  cooked  potato  silage 
made  good  gains.  ^ 

4.  In  this  experiment,  potatoes  show- 
ed a  feed  replacement  value  ranging  up 
to  about  55c  per  bushel.  ^ 

5  Yearling  heifers  fattened  in  a  short 
feeding  period,  dressed  a  high  per- 
centage of  "good"  carcasses  with  onlv 
a  few  carcasses  grading  "commercial" 
showing  that  good  beef  for  wartime  use 
can    be   produced   quickly   with   these 
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Uphill  in  Second  Gear  on 
30  Percent  Less  Fuel 

Yes,  an  Oliver  "Cletrac"  ^ets  more  out  of  money  on  ail  farm  jobs,  see  your  Oliver 

every  penny's  worth  of  fuel.  Its  long  tracks  "Cletrac"  dealer  next  time  you're  in  town, 

keep  a  firm  grip  on  the  ground  .  .  .  make  The  OLIVER  Corporation,  -lOO  West  Madi- 

thebestuseof  power  every  foot  of  the  way.  son  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

In  long  experience  with  various  types  READ  ABOUT  THEM 

of  tractors  a  Wisconsin  farmer  found  that  «       •         ^i-       "/-i  *      ••  x 

,  .     ^,.         ,,_,            ,,                     ,.                    ,  There  $  an  Oliver     Cletrac     for  every  size 

his  Oliver    Cletrac    cut  gasoline  costs  by  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^p  ^^^^^  pocketbook.  To 

more  than  30  percent!  "Best  tractor  I  have  receive  on  Informative  booklet  on  the  model 

used,"  he  reported,  after  hauling  heavy  that  suits  your  farming  operations  best,  fill 

power  take-off  equipment  uphill   and  in  the  coupon  and  mail. 

downhill  in  second  gear.  ^.-..___............-.-.-...^ 

FULL  POWER  ON  THE  TURNS  j      The  OLIVER  Corporation                                      j 

Even  on  the  shortest  turn,  both  tracks  of  l      "^^  ^'  '^««*i*o"  Street,  Chicago  6,  III.           j 

an  Oliver ''Cletrac''  pull  all  the  time.  That's  |      Send  me  Oliver  "Cletrac"  booklets  on             [ 

Tru-Traction^controlled  differential  steer-  2-Plow  Model  HGT]    4-Plow  Model  B  H      i 

A     J     .       I                ^         "*\.           _          ^  I      3-P bw  Mode  A  M         365  Days    H             • 

mg.  And,  it  always  steers  the  same— up  j                              •— '                                       I 

and  down  sloping  fields.  No  braking  or        |     Nome j 

declutching.  No  jerking,  sliding  or  slip-  j     ^jj^^,,                                                        I 

ping.  I                                                                             j 

For  full  information  on  this  all-weather,        j :  .      I 

year-round  tractor  that  saves  time  and  *..._..._--...-.-..-......-.-.-..' 
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The  Cheapness  of  Production 

In  agriculture,  the  cheapness  of  production  depends 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  There  are  many  other  fac- 
tors which  enter  in,  of  course,  but  a  soil  which  will  pro- 
duce high  yields  of  good  quality  crops  will  obviate  some 
and  greatly  lessen  most  of  these  factors.  Now,  when 
cheapness  of  production  is  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant after  the  years  of  drainage  upon  plant-food  re- 
sources, more  particular  attention  should  be  directed  to 
repairing,  maintaining,  and  increasing  the  fertility  of 
your  soil. 

Potatoes  are  greedy  feeders  on  potash.  They  use  more 
of  this  plant  food  than  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  com- 
bined. To  grow  a  good  crop  of  No.  Ts,  soil  and  fertilizer 
must  supply  at  least  200  lbs.  of  available  potash  (actual 
K2O)  per  acre. 

Consult  your  official  agricultural  adviser  or  experiment 
station  about  the  amounts  of  potash  needed  to  grow  your 
crops  and  how  much  your  soil  will  supply.  See  your  ferti- 
lizer dealer.  He  will  show  you  how  little  extra  it  will  cost 
to  apply  enough  fertilizer  for  greater  returns  on  your 
investment  and  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  your  soils. 
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HARVEST  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 
Delayed  potato  harvest  in  northwestern  counties  has  become  serious. 
Very    little    digging    was    done    before    October,    a    month    later    than 
normally. 


Seedling  G51— Ivan  Miller  begins  digging  in  earnest  October  4.  Three 
2  row  diggers  "Roll -out -the -Spuds."  Above  shows  Ivan's  operations  m 
full  swing  with  400  acres  to  go.  G51  was  clean,  well  shaped,  good  size 
with  pleasing  appearance. 


Write  us  for  additional  information 
and  free  literature  on  the  practical 
fertilization  of  your  crops. 
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more  Profit 


Hmerican  Potash  Institute 


■ 

Incorporated 


1155  16th  St.,  N.W. 


Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Lynn  Sill— October  4th  begins  digging  his  beautiful  crop  of  White 
Rurals  which  averaged  well  over  390  bu.  per  acre  in  this  55  acre  field. 
Four  thousand  bushel  were  dug  the  first  day.  Lynn  and  Mac  Heirdman 
talk  over  market  and  crop  conditions. 
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Seedling  G51— -Ivan  Miller  begins  digging  in  earnest  October  4.  Three 
2  row  diggers  "Roll-out-the-Spuds."  Above  shows  Ivan's  operations  m 
full  swing  with  400  acres  to  go.  G51  was  clean,  well  shaped,  good  size 
with  pleasing  appearance. 


Lynn  Sill— October  4th  begins  digging  his  beautiful  crop  of  White 
Rurals  which  averaged  well  over  390  bu.  per  acre  in  ihis  55  acre  field. 
Four  thousand  bushel  were  dug  the  first  day.  Lynn  and  Mac  Heirdman 
talk  over  market  and  crop  conditions. 
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STONEY  CREEK  FAIR 

SOMERSET    COUNTY 


The  All  American  Food— Blair  Walker,  President  (right)  and  Jack 
Frye,  Vice-President  of  the  Stoney  Creek  F.F.A.  Chapter. 


The  Stoney-Creek  Community  Fair, 
September  27-28,  in  spite  of  most  dis- 
couraging weather  was  a  most  success- 
ful one  in  the  light  of  educational  dem- 
onstration and  displays  presented  to 
interested  patrons  of  the  community. 
The  Future  Farmer  Chapter  "set-up" 
an  educational  display  depicting  the 
value  of  the  potato  as  a  food  and  placed 
upon  display  thirteen  accepted  varieties 
of  potatoes  commonly  grown  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  The  most  out- 
standing in  size,  color  and  shape  was 
the  Association's  new  seedling,  HU23- 
ME,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the 


"If  business,  government,  agricul- 
ture and  labor  can  work  together  and 
think  daringly,  the  sky  will  be  the  only 
limit  to  American  production  and  we 
shall  have  only  to  solve  the  problem  of 
distribution;  that  can  be  done,  too,  if 


Pennsylvania  white  skin  varieties. 

In  addition  to  the  Educational  dis- 
play, Agriculture  Instructor,  Jos.  Shel- 
ly, had  C.  F.  H.  Wuesthof,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co- 
operative Potato  Growers'  Association, 
put  on  a  grading  demonstration  and 
school  on  the  school  grounds  for  every- 
body to  observe  just  how  easily  Blue 
Label  Potatoes  can  be  graded  and  pack- 
ed in  paper  peck  packages.  The  secre- 
tary explained  briefly  the  simplicity  of 
the  cooperative  marketing  "set-up"  and 
how  easily  growers  could  avail  them- 
selves of  this  worthwhile  service. 


LA  SSI  — 


we  four  work  together.  Selfishness  is 
not  only  morally  wrong  but  in  the  long 
run  it  just  doesn't  work.  If  the  bell  tolls 
for  labor  or  agriculture  or  government. 
It  tolls  also  for  business."— Eric  John- 
ston, U.  S.  C.  of  C. 
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Certified 

SEED  POTATOES 


Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  table  stock  growers  have  for  some 
years  commented  adversely  regarding  the  size  of  Maine  No.  1 
Grade  Certified  Katahdins  and  Sebagos.  Their  criticism  pertains 
to  oversize  being  wasteful,  expensive  to  cut  and  resulting  in 
poor  stands. 

We  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Maine  growers  and  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  a  number  of  them  are  now  equipped 
to  size  their  certified  seed.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  regular 
U.  S.  No.  1  Grade — 12  oz.  minimum  with  usual  tolerance  for 
oversize,  we  can  offer  a  limited  tonnage  of  special  sizes  as 
follows: 


U.  S.  No.  1  PREMIUM  GRADE 
ir  to  24"  Maximum 

Tubers  of  proper  size  for  either 
two  or  three  seed  pieces. 

U.  S.  No.  1  SUPER  GRADE 
2J"  to  3i"  Maximum 

Desirable   size   for  quick   cutting 
to  four  seed  pieces. 


It  is  our  opinion  seed  sizing  is  practical  and  that  these  grades 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  successful  growers. 

No  Waste  —  Economical  Cutting  —  Good  Stands 

DOUGHEBTY  SEED  GROWERS 

WILLIAMSPORT.  PENNA. 
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value  of  the  potato  as  a  food  and  placed 
upon  display  thirteen  accepted  varieties 
of  potatoes  commonly  grown  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  The  most  out- 
standing in  size,  color  and  shape  was 
the  Association's  new  seedling.  HU23- 
ME,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the 


''If  business,  government,  agricul- 
ture and  labor  can  work  together  and 
think  daringly,  the  sky  will  be  the  only 
limit  to  American  production  and  we 
shall  have  only  to  solve  the  problem  of 
distribution;  that  can  be  done,  too,  if 


Pennsylvania  white  skin  varieties. 

In  addition  to  the  Educational  dis- 
play. Agriculture  Instructor,  Jos.  Shel- 
ly, had  C.  F.  H.  Wuesthof,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co- 
operative Potato  Growers'  Association, 
put  on  a  grading  demonstration  and 
school  on  the  school  grounds  for  every- 
body to  observe  just  how  easily  Blue 
Label  Potatoes  can  be  graded  and  pack- 
ed in  paper  peck  packages.  The  secre- 
tary explained  briefly  the  simplicity  of 
the  cooperative  marketing  "set-up"  and 
how  easily  growers  could  avail  them- 
selves of  this  worthwhile  service. 


LABSL 


we  four  work  together.  Selfishness  is 
not  only  morally  wrong  but  in  the  long 
run  it  just  doesn't  work.  If  the  bell  tolls 
for  labor  or  agriculture  or  government, 
It  tolls  also  for  business."— Eric  John- 
ston, U.  S.  C.  of  C. 


1 


Cerfified 


SEED  POTATOES 


Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  table  stock  grovv^ers  have  for  some 
years  commented  adversely  regarding  the  size  of  Maine  No.  1 
Grade  Certified  Katahdins  and  Sebagos.  Their  criticism  pertains 
to  oversize  being  wasteful,  expensive  to  cut  and  resulting  in 
poor  stands. 

We  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Maine  growers  and  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  a  number  of  them  are  now  equipped 
to  size  their  certified  seed.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  regular 
U.  S.  No.  1  Grade — 12  oz.  minimum  with  usual  tolerance  for 
oversize,  we  can  offer  a  limited  tonnage  of  special  sizes  as 
follows: 


U.  S.  No.  1  PREMIUM  GRADE 
li"  lo  24"  Maximum 

Tubers  of  proper  size  for  either 
two  or  three  seed  pieces. 

U.  S.  No.  1  SUPER  GRADE 
2i"  lo  3i"  Maximum 

Desirable   size   for   quick   cutting 
to  four  seed  pieces. 


It  is  our  opinion  seed  sizing  is  practical  and  that  these  grades 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  successful  growers. 

No  Waste  —  Economical  Cutting  —  Good  Stands 

DOUGHERTY  SEED  GROWERS 

WILLIAMSPORT.  PENNA. 
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Since  Last  Issue  of  GUIDE  POST 


Andrew  P.  Petro,  Columbia 

Gordon  Hay,  Somerset 

Wm.  U.  Hodgson,  Crawford 

David  Y.  Stoltzfus,  Chester 

Juniata  FFA  Chapter,  Huntingdon 

George  Ernst,  Luzerne 

D.  W.  Siegfried,  Luzerne 

C.  W.  Billings,  Erie 

Carl  Gindlesperger.  Somerset 

J.  A.  Young,  Lycoming 

H.  E.  Edwards,  Lackawanna 

V.  Ross  Nicodemus,  Blair 

Howard  Johnson,  Columbia 

Brion  &  Goodall,  Tioga 

Andy  Zolka,  Warren 

Owen  G.  Glessner,  Srmerset 

H.  E.  Hallman,  Maryland 

J.  C.  McGough,  Cambria 

Earl  J.  Brown,  Schuylkill 

Russell  Gerhard,  Carbon 

Paul  L.  Pierce,  Jefferson 

Samuel  Hares,  Venango 

Otto  R.  Anderson,  Mercer 

Harry  Horn,  Columbia 

Dalton  S.  Walker,  Somerset 

Everett  Vine,  Ohio 

Granville  D.  Krause,  Lehigh 

Joe  Sutton,  Cambria 

Jamison  Bros..  Bucks 

W.  C.  Wescott,  Erie 

Michael  H.  Cheslock,  Luzerne 

Howard  Glase,  Northampton 

Clarence  Miller,  Allegheny 

L   P.  Whitmire,  Butllr 

Mrs.  Marie  Pomeroy,  Luzerne 

Nelson  E.  Irwin,  Clearfield 

S/Sgt.  Howard  Washburn,  Michigan 

Blair  Ross,  Somerset 

Arnold  Roberts,  Erie 

Walter  B.  Ritter,  Berks 

Herbert  Jaukovich,  Cambria 

John  Pituch,  Jr.,  Erie 

G.  W.  Robinson,  Erie 

Frederic  Herd,  Northampton 

Carl  Shaffer,  Columbia 

Howard  Waring,  Crawford 

Qumcy  Tait,  Mercer 

Ralph  M.  Bloom.  Somerset 

A.  C.  Spoerlein,  Somerset 

William  F.  Bleiler,  Lehigh 

Jacob  Blough,  Somerset 

Carl  Smith,  Erie 

Mrs.  Rose  Murren,  York 


H.  Raymond  Stoner,  Lancaster 
Thomas  Storm,  Cambria 
Lester  Schantz,  Lehigh 
Wilburt  Reno,  Mercer 
Mrs.  James  Crowell,  Erie 
Harlan  B.  Phelps,  Tioga 
Chrrks  Shaffer,  Schuylkill 
Leon  Wagner,  Forrest 
William  H.  Ringler,  Somerset 
Ralph  B.  Ferry.  Bedford 
E.  J.  Westrick,  Cambria 
Frank  Westiick,  Sr.,  Cambria 
John  Blcom,  Cambria 
Ira  C.  Fritz,  Somerset 
George  E.  Fritz,  Somerset 
Victor  Glessner,  Somerset 
Earl  Karlheim,  Cambria 
Frank  Helwig,  Columbia 
Milton  J.  Snyder,  Lehigh 
Robert  E.  Psters,  Lehigh 
Vernon  Reibson,  Sullivan 
Walter  E.  Shaffer,  Schuylkill 
Leon  J.  Knepper,  Somerset 
Fred  W.  Ross,  Somerset 
Ben  Walters,  Tioga 
Clair  Cunningham,  Cambria 
J.  F.  Shaffer,  Somerset 
Jam.es  Pasike  Jr.,  Cambria 
Finerson  Knepper,  Somerset 
I.  G.  Pickworth,  Somerset 
Vernon  Shockey,  Somerset 
Frod  Bloom,  Cambria 
William  Sones,  Lycoming 


Addresses  Conference- 
continued  jrom  page  eleven 

Pennsylvania  potatoes  are  available 
we  could  sell  nearly  twice  as  many 
Pennsylvania  potatoes  as  we  now  are 
raising. 

I  hope  that  my  reign  as  Pennsylvania 
potato  blossom  queen  will  witness  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  local  de- 
mand for  Pennsylvania  potatoes  and  I 
want  to  thank  the  Pennsylvania  Po- 
tato Growers  for  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity to  serve  the  potato  industry 
of  our  commonwealth. 


October.  1945 
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The  Crop  Report  Summary 

(Thousand  Bushels) 

Stale                   10  year  average 

1944 

53,868 

Oc 

;lober  1, 1945 

Maine                               46,102 

58,025 

Long  Island  (N.  Y.)      11,316 

10,695 

19,600 

Upstate  (N.  Y.)              17,279 

15,750 

10,530 

Pennsylvania                  22,318 

19,140 

17,825 

Michigan                          23,669 

18,360 

19,550 

Dakotas                            15,265 

24,425 

25,914 

18  Surplus  States        257,604 

271,479 

303,264 

30  Late  States              296,237 

298,964 

338,148 

29 


A  potato  crop  of  435,395,000  bushels 
is  indicated  for  the  nation.  In  1944  the 
crop  amounted  to  379,436,000  bushels 
and  production  averaged  375,091,000 
bushels  during  the  ten  year  ('34-'43) 
period.  Even  though  the  prospective 
national  crop  increased  two  and  a  half 
million  bushels  during  September  there 
was  a  drop  of  about  three  million 
bushels  in  Maine.  A  crop  of  303,264,- 
000  bushels  is  indicated  for  the  eighteen 
surplus  states  compared  with  271,479,- 
000  bushels  in  1944  and  a  ten  year  aver- 
age of  257,000,000  bushels.  328,581,000 
bushels  was  the  1943  record  crop  esti- 
mate. 

Late  potatoes  in  Pennsylvania  made 


considerable  gain  in  size  and  weight 
during  September.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  in  western  counties.  Harvest- 
ing operations  have  been  hampered  and 
there  is  some  concern  in  areas  that  the 
crop  might  not  all  be  dug  before  freez- 
ing weather.  Blight  rot  has  appeared 
in  some  areas  but  generally  the  crop 
has  good  size  and  of  fair  tonnage.  Com- 
peting states  complain  of  small  and 
rough  tubers. 

Maine,  Michigan,  Idaho  and  the  Da- 
kotas complain  of  weather  conditions 
hampering  digging  operations  together 
with  serious  labor  shortage.  Prisoners 
of  war,  Jamacians  and  Mexicans  have 
been  put  into  ser\'ice  with  telling  effect. 


SPRAY  and  DUST 


with 


MILLARD  MODERN  LIMES 


Rotary  Kiln  Products 
Crop  Protection  -  Service  -  Reasonable  Cost 

H.  E.  MILLARD 

Phone  7-3231  AnnviUe,  Pa. 
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—  LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS  — 

AN  EVER-GROWING  GROUP 
Suggestion  —  Send  Yours  "Pronto." 


J.  A.  Donaldson,  Venango 
Frank  L.  Dodd,  Columbus 
Lester  J.  Lohr,  Somerset 
John  Schrope,  Schuylkill 
Homer  C.  Bartter,  Ohio 
Walter  H.  Schlegel,  Northampton 
Clayton  Snyder,  Lehigh 
Haskell  Kune,  Clearfield 

D.  E.  Lewis,  West  Virginia 
Paul  R.  Yoder,  Chester 

M.  Paul  Whitenight,  Columbia 

Andy  Boleratz,  Erie 

Foster  Blough,  Potter 

Norman  Strohl,  Carbon 

Wilmer  Mensch,  Columbia 

Karl  Uffelman,  Dauphin 

Walter  Gibbons,  Lancaster 

Lynn  Sill,  Erie 

R.  K.  Wagner,  Westmoreland 

V.  A.  Holtz,  Cambria 

Joseph  Fisher,  Somerset 

Oscar  Lauger,  Warren 

W.  R.  Campbell,  West  Virginia 

A.  J.  Troyer,  Ohio 

A.  C.  Harwood,  Erie 

Harvey  S.  Lute,  Cambria 

George  D.  Henninger,  Northampton 

William  W.  Hayes,  Lycoming 

M.  P.  Whitenight,  Columbia 

Leon  Epler,  Northumberland 

R.  B.  Stutzman,  Indiana 

E.  S.  Grimm,  Franklin 
McPherson  Bros.,  York 
Harry  Stockdale,  Ohio 


Elvin  R.  Huntsinger,  Schuylkill 

Dr.  A.  S.  Romberger,  Illinois 

Harry  Gallant,  Crawford 

Ralph  Miller,  Lehigh 

W.  C.  Lefosky,  Warren  ^ 

Ivan  Miller,  Erie 

Alfred  Stauffer,  Chester 

Harold  Rarig,  Columbia 

Ralph  Hertzler,  Chester 

Roy  R.  Hess,  Columbia 

Ralph  A.  Thompson,  New  York 

Francis  Yahner,  Cambria 

Edgar  R.  Spory,  Somerset 

Gust  Gorka,  Erie 

Omar  Umble,  Chester 

A.  J.  Henninger,  Lehigh 

Barrie  Wilson,  Erie 

Mervin  Hanes,  York 

Robert  H.  Henninger,  Northampton 

Harold  J.  Henninger,  Lehigh 

R.  N.  Benjamin,  Dauphin 

Roy  B.  Hoober,  Lancaster 

Harry  Long,  Warren 

Joseph  M.  Schwabenbauer,  Elk 

Douglas  Fisher,  Potter 

Mathias  C.  Whitenight,  Columbia 

Harry  Peterson,  Crawford 

John  J.  Petro,  Jr.,  Columbia 

Harvey  Lute,  Indiana 

R.  K.  Wagner,  Indiana 

Ed.  Fisher,  Potter 

J.  K.  Mast,  Lancaster 

Rollin  E.  Wright,  Potter 


Around  the  World — 

Continued  from  page  tliirteen 

tatoes  to  the  colony's  sponsor,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  grew  them  on  his 
estate  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  and  in- 
troduced them  to  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  as   "Irish  Potatoes." 


Planes  now  span  distances  greater 
than  Cardan's  first  journey  in  less  than 
a  day,  and  the  potato,  in  dehydrated 
form,  was  often  a  wartime  passenger. 
He  was  an  accomplished  paratrooper, 
too,  for  when  food  dropped  to  our  fight- 
ing men,  one  of  the  first  to  make  a 
landing  was  that  always-welcome 
globe-trotter,  the  potato! 


Next  time  you  eat  potatoes,  remem- 
ber: Somewhere,  every  day  in  the  year, 
potatoes  are  being  planted  and  har- 
vested. 

The  name  "spud"  takes  its  letters 
from  the  abbreviation  of  the  "Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Unwholesome 
Diet" — an  18th  century  group  who 
blamed  virtually  all  human  illness  on 
eating  of  the  potato  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
courage its  growth. 

The  potato  industry,  in  spite  of  handi- 
caps, did  a  magnificent  job  throughout 
the  war,  in  helping  meet  increased  food 
requirements.  Last  year's  production 
alone  would  fill  a  train  5200  miles  long. 
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PACKAGING 


POTATOES    •  FERTILIZERS 
SOY  BEAN  PRODUCTS 


w  
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SINGLE  WALL 


DUPLEX 


TRIPLEX 


FOUR  WALL 


E<?UITABLE'S  "beftw  than  ever"  paper  shipping  ticks  are  the  choice  of  America's 
leading  packers  of  chemicals  and  produce.  Designed  fo  assure  maximum  protection 
for  your  products.  You  will  be  proud,  too,  of  the  brilliant,  clear  cut  printing  on 
EQUITABLE  bags.  If  your  needs  require  it,  EQUITABLES  new  "Aquatite"  wet  strength 
kraft,   made  in  our  own   mills,  is  available, 

EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO. 

Nortftarn  Plant:  4700  31st  Place,  Long  Island  City  •  Soutkern  Plant  &  Paper  Mills:  Orange,  Texas 

i;-       '  ■  ■  i 

WAREHOUSES  IN: 

Allentown,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Chicago.  III.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Columbtis, 
Ohio,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Los  Angreles,  Cal.,  Memphii^ 
T«nn.,  PitUburvh,  Pa.,  Roohester,  N.  Y.,  St.  Louia,  Mo.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Washingrton,  D.  C,  Younffstown, 
Ohio. 
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HANDLING 


FOR  MORE 
PROFIT 
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POTATO  DIGGERS 


•  Cushion  side  shields  eliminate  sharp  edges;  prevent 

scraping. 

•  Rolling  fenders  protect  tubers     .  .  .     roll  them  into 

apron  center. 

•  Potatoes  fall  to  the  ground  easily  ...  no  damaging 

thud. 

•  Wood   embedded   crossbar   prevents  metal  contact; 

earth  builds  up  to  form  protective  cushion. 

•  Vines  are  strangled  no  matter  how  thick  and  matted 

they  become. 
Farquhar  Iron  Age  Kid  Glove  Diggers,  in  one  and  two 
row  Sizes,  protect  your  potato  crop  against  digger  injury 
....  increase  the  quantity  of  U.  S.  No.  I's.  Kid  Gloves 
leave  potatoes  in  nicer  shape  for  picking  with  rows  level 
after  digging.  Kid  Glove  is  recognized  by  potato  men 
everywhere  ....  built  with  usual  Iron  Age  rugged  con- 
struction for  long  life  at  hard  work. 


Farquhar  Kid  Glove 
Row  Potato 


Note:  Your  Kid 
Glove  Digger  may 
be  furnished  with 
or  without  trans- 
mission for  vari- 
able speeds. 
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A. B. FARQUHAR  COMPANY.  YORK.  PA. 


3402  Duke  St. 


York,  Pa. 
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The  Hershey  Experimental  Kitchen 

^oi^^J*!"?  *°1  "^"^  V«®^  f»d  new  values  for  Potatoes-this  goes  steadily 
on  in  laboratories,  m  schools  and  in  kitchens  throughout  Pennsylvania 
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HANDLING 


FOR  MORE 
PROFIT 


FARQUHfi 


POTATO  DIGGERS 


•  Cushion  side  shields  eliminate  sharp  edges;  prevent 

scraping. 

•  Rolling  fenders  protect  tubers     .  .  .     roll  them  into 

apron  center. 

•  Potatoes  fall  to  the  ground  easily  ...  no  damaging 

thud. 

•  Wood   embedded   crossbar   prevents   metal   contact; 

earth  builds  up  to  form  protective  cushion. 

•  Vines  are  strangled  no  matter  how  thick  and  matted 

they  become. 
Farquhar  Iron  Age  Kid  Glove  Diggers,  in  one  and  two 
row  Sizes,  protect  your  potato  crop  against  digger  injury 
.  .  .  .  increase  the  quantity  of  U.  S.  No.  I's.  Kid  Gloves 
leave  potatoes  in  nicer  shape  for  picking  with  rows  level 
after  digging.  Kid  Glove  is  recognized  by  potato  men 
everywhere  ....  built  with  usual  Iron  Age  rugged  con- 
struction for  long  life  at  hard  work. 


Farquhar  Kid  Glove  Single 
Row  Potalo  Digger 


Note:  Your  Kid 
Glove  Digger  may 
be  furnished  with 
or  without  trans- 
mission for  vari- 
able speeds. 
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The  Hershey  Experimental  Kitchen 
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Published  monthly  by 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COOPERATIVE  POTATO  GROWERS 

ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Address  Communications  to 


Central  Office 

C.  F.  H.  WUESTHOFF 

Secretary -Treasurer 

410  Campbell  Street 

WiLLIAMSPORT,  Pa. 


Sales  Office 
P.  DANIEL  FRANTZ 

Sales  Manager 

702  N.  Eighth  Street 

Allentown,  Pa. 


»  in  «.  ».  rtnin  m nci 


ROY  R.  HESS 

Stillwater,  Pa. 

'Vear  Benton 


—  Area  Managers  — 

FRANK  L.  DODD 

Hi  Gardner  Bldg.. 

Union  City,  Pa. 


JOSEPH  FISHER 

611  Swank  Bldg., 

Johnstown,  Pa. 


HIRAM  A.   FRANTZ 

702  N.  Eighth  Street 

Allentown,  Pa. 


RICHARD   MANSFIELD 

207  Main  St., 

Coudersport,  Pa. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 


DR.  E.  L.  NIXON«  Agricullural  Counselor, 
PennsylTania  Chain  Store  Council 


You  will  read  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  the  GUIDE  POST  an  account  of  a 
contemplated  cooperative  project  in- 
augurated by  various  Home  Economics 
workers  and  the  potato  Association, 
looking  to  an  acquaintance  of  the  con- 
suming public  to  the  value  of  the  po- 
tato in  the  diet. 

Two  conferences  merely  to  explore 
the  possibilities  have  already  been  held. 
The  representation  from  the  Home 
Economists  is  most  impressive.  The 
audience  which  they  can  reach  on  short 
notice  and  influence  for  good  is  stag- 
gering. 

If  commodity  groups,  like  the  Potato 


Growers'  and  others,  can  be  thrown  in- 
to high  gear  with  state  Home  Econo- 
mists and  food  distributors  just  to  re- 
move seasonal  peak  surpluses  or  dis- 
tressed crops,  an  incalcuable  good  will 
result  in  our  economy. 

For  example,  it  v/as  brought  out  in 
discussion  in  one  of  the  conferences  that 
if  a  commodity  group,  such  as  the  Po- 
tato Growers',  fruit  growers  or  cabbage 
growers,  has  a  seasonal  glut,  Home 
Economists  and  dietitians  in  radio, 
schools,  adult  education,  institutions, 
hotel  and  restaurant  associations,  chain 
stores  and  other  food  distributors  could 
reach  virtually  the  state's  entire  ten 
million  people  in  a  week's  time. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 


DR.  E.  L.  NIXON«  Agricultural  Counselor, 
Pennsylyania  Chain  Store  Council 


You  will  read  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  the  GUIDE  POST  an  account  of  a 
contemplated  cooperative  project  in- 
augurated by  various  Home  Economics 
workers  and  the  potato  Association, 
looking  to  an  acquaintance  of  the  con- 
suming public  to  the  value  of  the  po- 
tato in  the  diet. 

Two  conferences  merely  to  explore 
the  possibilities  have  already  been  held. 
The  representation  from  the  Home 
Economists  is  most  impressive.  The 
audience  which  they  can  reach  on  short 
notice  and  influence  for  good  is  stag- 
gering. 

If  commodity  groups,  like  the  Potato 


Growers*  and  others,  can  be  thrown  in- 
to high  gear  with  state  Home  Econo- 
mists and  food  distributors  just  to  re- 
move seasonal  peak  surpluses  or  dis- 
tressed crops,  an  incalcuable  good  will 
result  in  our  economy. 

For  example,  it  v/as  brought  out  in 
discussion  in  one  of  the  conferences  that 
if  a  commodity  group,  such  as  the  Po- 
tato Growers',  fruit  growers  or  cabbage 
growers,  has  a  seasonal  glut.  Home 
Economists  and  dietitians  in  radio, 
schools,  adult  education,  institutions, 
hotel  and  restaurant  associations,  chain 
stores  and  other  food  distributors  could 
reach  virtually  the  state's  entire  ten 
million  people  in  a  week's  time. 
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If  by   persuasion,   education   or   any 
other  honorable  means,  per  capita  con- 
sumption could  be  upped  by  even  ten 
pounds  per  person,  for  the  emergency, 
over  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of 
commodity  would  be  removed  from  its 
distressed  role.    There  has  never  been 
a  season  in  Pennsylvania  in  which  the 
removal  of  a  hundred  million  pounds  of 
a  given  farm  commodity  during  a  peak 
or  distressed  period  would  not  pull  the 
producer  out  of  a  hole  with  no  hardship 
on  the  consumer.    Statistics  show  that 
most    often,     when    the    farmers    are 
danimed   up  with   peak  production   in 
perishables  the  consuming  public  has 
lost    its    appetite    for   that    very    com- 
modity    When  potatoes  or  cabbage  is 
cheap  only  the  better  grades  sell.  Ap- 
parently on  the  other  hand  there  are 
no    substitutes    for    highly    priced    or 
scarce  commodities. 

Right  now  observe  the  "half  rations" 
of  both  potatoes  and  cabbage  in  all 
eating  places.  Both  crops  are  supposed- 
ly surplus,  then  why  curtail  the  con- 
sumption of  these  when  thel-e  are  no 
substitutes  that  will  as  economically 
provide  sustenance  and  stamina  and 
satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  entire  family. 

Basic  to  any  permanent  program  for 
increasing  consumption  of  any  com- 
modity by  the  general  public  is  the 
truth  about^  its  food  value  and  health 
building  proclivities.  There  is  no  more 
opportune  time  nor  no  greater  need 
for  a  re-exploration  into  the  truth  about 
food  and  food  values.  Think  of  the  for- 
tunes women  are  spending  in  drug 
stores  that  they  owe  to  their  faces. 

When  the  truth  is  all  revealed  the  po- 
tato will  take  the  place  of  a  lot  of  tab- 
lets found  on  the  shelves  of  drugstores. 

Circumstantial  evidence  already 
shows  that  the  large  percapita  consum- 
ers of  potatoes  "stand-out"  with  many 
plus  and  minus  characteristics. 

Science  has  already  shown  many 
other  values  possessed  by  the  potato 
than  merely  its  value  as  a  food  and  its 
palatability. 

These  values  need  to  be  restated  and 
new  values  discovered  and  drama- 
tized to  the  public.  What  is  needed  most 
is  a  scientific  scrutiny  of  most  of  our 
local  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  light 
of  substitutes  of  pink  pills  for  pale 
people. 

When  this  is  done  potato  growers 
need  not  fear  the  high  place  the  po- 
tato will  continue  to  occupy  as  a  food 
for  health  and  stamina. 


It  has  been  ten  years  since  the  po- 
tato Joint  Marketing  Conference  was 
inaugurated.  By  the  time  you  have  read 
this  two  million  pecks  will  have  gone 
to  the  consumer  already  this  season. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  Chain  Store  distributors  and 
the  cooperative  Potato  Association  tell- 
ing the  truth  about  the  Pennsylvania 
Blue  Label  Package. 

What  a  powerful  influence  for  good 
could  result  in  a  joint  conference  of 
Food  Distributors,  Potato  Growers  and 
Home  Economists  in  promulgating  the 
truth  about  the  potato. 

On  the  inside  front  cover  is  an  il- 
lustration of  the  Stauffer  Potato  Har- 
vester as  it  was  being  tested  on  my 
farm.  We  were  all  anxious  to  see  just 
how  this  machine  would  work  out  un- 
der commercial  conditions. 

The  Potato  Harvester  with  a  tractor, 
driver,  operator,  a  bagger  and  four 
pickers  harvested  and  put  into  bags 
four  rows  of  potatoes  (50  bushels)  in 
thirty-eight  minutes. 

With  a  two  row  digger,  a  tractor 
driver  and  a  digger  operator  four  ad- 
jacent rows  to  the  above  were  dug  in 
five  minutes  and  the  same  four  pick- 
ers picked  them  into  bags  in  fifty-five 
minutes.  The  comparative  cost  stacks 
up  about  as  follows: 

Harvester — 

Seven  people  put  fifty  bushels  into 
bags    in    thirty-eight    minutes,    or   a 
total  of  266  minutes,  at  60c  per  hour. 
The  cost  per  bushel  was  $.053. 
Two  row  digger — 

Two   men   five   minutes   plus   four 
pickers  55  minutes,  or  a  total  of  230, 
at  60c  per  hour,  the  cost  per  bushel 
was    $.046.     The    relative    cost    per 
bushel  story  is  not  all  the  story. 
The  tractor  and  digger  operator  pre- 
ferred to  use  the  two  row  digger — why? 
because  we  go  faster.  Four  rows  in  five 
minutes  compared   with  four  rows  in 
thirty  eight  minutes.    The  four  pickers 
preferred  to  use  the  harvester.    Why? 
Because  it  was  easier.    We  ride  while 
we  use  our  hands.  There  is  no  strain  on 
the  back.   People  could  be  employed  to 
pick    from    the    harvester    that    never 
could    be    induced    to    pick    from    the 
ground.    Another  thing  in  favor  of  the 
harvester    (as    the    figures   show)    har- 
vested, 50  bushels  or  four  rows  in  266 
minutes.   Convention  two  row  for  same 
area,  same  bushels  230  minutes  (single 
row  digger  ten  minutes  longer)  if  one  is 
limited  to  a  crew  of  six  or  seven  the 
harvester  way  is  the  easy  way. 
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Whatever  your  acreage  —  Bean  builds  for 
you.  Row  Crop  Sprayers  give  you  modern 
high  pressure  performance  that  protects 
against  insect  pests  and  diseases  •  •  •  Potato 
Cleaning  and  Grading  Equipment  help  speed 
the  harvest  and  produce  a  quality  crop. 

Visit  your  nearest  John  Bean  Dealer 
or  write  for  catalogue 

WATCH  BEAN! 

FOR  THE  NEW  POTATO  MACHINES 


John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 

(Division  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN 
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Mrs.  Housewife  likes  the  convenience  of  prepackaged  potatoes. 
She  knows  that  potatoes  packed  in  Union  Paper  Bags  are  easy 
to  buy,  easy  to  carry,  and  easy  to  store. 

Mr.  Retailer  knows  that  potatoes  prepackaged  in  Union  Paper 
Bags  eliminate  waste,  through  handling  and  spoilage.  Prepack- 
aged potatoes  save  both  his  customers' and  clerks' time  in  filling, 
weighing,  and  packing. 

'^it(l^orlds  Oldest  and  JCargest  Manufacturers  of  Paper  nags 

UNION  BAG  &  PAPER  CORP. 
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Another  thing  the  Stauffer  harvester 
has  a  real  digger — one  more  thing  for 
the  family  size  potato  patch  8-10  acres. 
Ma,  pa,  uncle,  aunt  and  the  kids  will 
make  a  gala  job  out  of  potato  digging — 
which  you  and  I  can  remember  was 
one  of  the  drudgeries  that  made  boys 
leave  the  farm. 

With  conventional  commercial  dig- 
ging where  pickers  are  available  the 
harvester  is  up  against  it. 

Four  rows  in  five  minutes  as  com- 
pared with  four  rows  in  thirty-eight 
minutes  is  the  reason  for  digging  crews 
to  prefer  the  conventional  digging.  If 
there  are  enough  pickers  available  to 
keep  a  two  row  digger  going  for  eight 
hours  a  lot  of  ground  can  be  covered. 
Where  some  of  our  larger  growers  are 
keeping  even  two  or  three  such  dig- 
gers running,  it  looks  like  a  lot  of  har- 
vesters if  one  two  row  digger  will  make 
the  time  of  from  five  to  seven  harvest- 
ers. There  are  only  a  little  over  66,000 
Potato  Growers  in  the  entire  country 
growing  over  10  acres  of  potatoes. 
There  are  well  on  to  500,000  farmers 
growing  from  1  to  10  acres. 


Potatoes  May  Become 

Basic 

Do  We  Agree? 

There  is  considerable  agitation  to 
make  potatoes  a  Basic  crop  instead  of  a 
Stegall  crop.  Crops  regarded  as  Basic 
are  automatically  supported  by  govern- 
ment appropriations  for  two  years  after 
January  1st  after  war  is  officially  ended. 
Crops  under  the  Stegall  amendment  are 
supported  for  the  same  length  of  time 
except  such  support  must  be  voted  by 
Congress.  In  either  case  the  same  con- 
trol measures,  as  far  as  acreage,  allot- 
ments, etc.,  would  apply.  Taking  pota- 
toes from  the  Stegall  class  and  putting 
them  in  the  Basic  class  might  give  more 
confidence  to  the  industry  as  a  whole 
and  put  it  on  a  firmer  basis  during  those 
critical  years. 

Senator  Brewster  of  Maine  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  make  potatoes  a  Basic 
crop.  Space  does  not  permit  a  copy  of 
all  the  details  but  it  provides  not  only 
for  the  government  support  but  also 
for  farm  allotments  of  acreage  based 
on  national  requirements.  As  far  as  we 
know  no  hearings  have  been  called  on 
the  bill  but  potato  growers  in  all  sec- 
tions are  going  to  watch  it  progress. 


Refresher  Schools 

Refresher  Schools  organized  for  pres- 
ent licensed  grade  supervisors  and  pros- 
pective supervisors  and  packers  have 
been  held  in  seven  important  growing 
and  marketing  areas.  One  hundred- 
twenty-four  supervisors  or  thirty  per 
cent  attended  these  refreshed  schools, 
forty-one  new  supervisors  were  quali- 
fied and  licensed  while  eighty  inter- 
ested growers  attended.  These  schools 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Grow- 
ers* with  the  splendid  cooperation  of  R. 

B.  Donaldson  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  and  E.  R.  Pheil  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  Inspection  Service 
called  together  245. 

The  lecture  method  of  instruction  was 
discouraged  and  practically  eliminated 


The  FIRST  BAG  of  the  Association's 
BLUE  LABEL  Polatoes  to  be  stamped 
under  our  system  of  inspection  service. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  since  1936. 

while  the  demonstration  and  action 
method  was  resorted  to.  After  introduc- 
tions were  made  Association  Secretary 
Wuesthoff  led  off  the  sessions  with  an 
outline  of  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
and  how  it  was  to  be  organized.  Mr. 
Donaldson  explained  the  necessity  of 
a  good  pack  and  showed  what  was  ac- 
ceptable, borderline  and  to  be  rejected 
when  making  U.  S.  No.  1,  2  inch  mini- 
mum or  Blue  Label  packs.  Blue  Labels 
were  packed  by  present  and  prospective 
supervisors  and  thoroughly  inspected 
and  criticized. 

Care  in  handling  potatoes  together 
with  timely  suggestions  on  efficiency  of 

Continued  on  page  twenty-seven 
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Mrs.  Housewife  likes  the  convenience  of  prepackaged  potatoes. 
She  knows  that  potatoes  packed  in  Union  Paper  Bags  are  easy 
fo  buy,  easy  to  carry,  and  easy  to  store.  ' 

Mr.  Retailer  knows  that  potatoes  prepackaged  in  Union  Paper 
Bags  eliminate  waste,  through  handling  and  spoilage.  Prepack- 
aged potatoes  save  both  his  customers' and  clerks' time  in  filling, 
weighing,  and  packing. 
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Another  thing  the  Stauffer  harvester 
has  a  real  digger — one  more  thing  for 
the  family  size  potato  patch  8-10  acres. 
Ma,  pa,  uncle,  aunt  and  the  kids  will 
make  a  gala  job  out  of  potato  digging — 
which  you  and  I  can  remember  was 
one  of  the  drudgeries  that  made  boys 
leave  the  farm. 

With  conventional  commercial  dig- 
ging where  pickers  are  available  the 
harvester  is  up  against  it. 

Four  rows  in  five  minutes  as  com- 
pared with  four  rows  in  thirty-eight 
minutes  is  the  reason  for  digging  crews 
to  prefer  the  conventional  digging.  If 
there  are  enough  pickers  available  to 
keep  a  two  row  digger  going  for  eight 
hours  a  lot  of  ground  can  be  covered. 
Where  some  of  our  larger  growers  are 
keeping  even  two  or  three  such  dig- 
gers running,  it  looks  like  a  lot  of  har- 
vesters if  one  two  row  digger  will  make 
the  time  of  from  five  to  seven  harvest- 
ers. There  are  only  a  little  over  66,000 
Potato  Growers  in  the  entire  country 
growing  over  10  acres  of  potatoes. 
There  are  well  on  to  500,000  farmers 
growing  from  1  to  10  acres. 


Potatoes  May  Become 
Basic 

Do  We  Agree? 

There  is  considerable  agitation  to 
make  potatoes  a  Basic  crop  instead  of  a 
Stegall  crop.  Crops  regarded  as  Basic 
are  automatically  supported  by  govern- 
ment appropriations  for  two  years  after 
January  1st  after  war  is  officially  ended. 
Crops  under  the  Stegall  amendment  are 
supported  for  the  same  length  of  time 
except  such  support  must  be  voted  by 
Congress.  In  either  case  the  same  con- 
trol measures,  as  far  as  acreage,  allot- 
ments, etc.,  would  apply.  Taking  pota- 
toes from  the  Stegall  class  and  putting 
them  in  the  Basic  class  might  give  more 
confidence  to  the  industry  as  a  whole 
and  put  it  on  a  firmer  basis  during  those 
critical  years. 

Senator  Brewster  of  Maine  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  make  potatoes  a  Basic 
crop.  Space  does  not  permit  a  copy  of 
all  the  details  but  it  provides  not  only 
for  the  government  support  but  also 
for  farm  allotments  of  acreage  based 
on  national  requirements.  As  far  as  we 
know  no  hearings  have  been  called  on 
the  bill  but  potato  growers  in  all  sec- 
tions are  going  to  watch  it  progress. 


Refresher  Schools 

Refresher  Schools  organized  for  pres- 
ent licensed  grade  supervisors  and  pros- 
pective supervisors  and  packers  have 
been  held  in  seven  important  growing 
and  marketing  areas.  One  hundred- 
twenty-four  supervisors  or  thirty  per 
cent  attended  these  refreshed  schools, 
forty-one  new  supervisors  were  quali- 
fied and  licensed  while  eighty  inter- 
ested growers  attended.  These  schools 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Grow- 
ers' with  the  splendid  cooperation  of  R. 

B.  Donaldson  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  and  E.  R.  Pheil  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  Inspection  Service 
called  together  245. 

The  lecture  method  of  instruction  was 
discouraged  and  practically  eliminated 


The  FIRST  BAG  of  the  Association's 
BLUE  LABEL  Potatoes  to  be  stamped 
under  our  system  of  inspection  service. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  since  1936. 

while  the  demonstration  and  action 
method  was  resorted  to.  After  introduc- 
tions were  made  Association  Secretary 
Wuesthoff  led  off  the  sessions  with  an 
outline  of  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
and  how  it  was  to  be  organized.  Mr. 
Donaldson  explained  the  necessity  of 
a  good  pack  and  showed  what  was  ac- 
ceptable, borderline  and  to  be  rejected 
when  making  U.  S.  No.  1,  2  inch  mini- 
mum or  Blue  Label  packs.  Blue  Labels 
were  packed  by  present  and  prospective 
supervisors  and  thoroughly  inspected 
and  criticized. 

Care  in   handling  potatoes   together 
with  timely  suggestions  on  efficiency  of 
Continued  on  page  twenty-seven 
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DON'T 

FEED 

FUNGUS 


Don't  let 
YOUR 


Cold  Frames  Rot! 
Treat  them  with 


Cold  frames,  celery  boards,  flats,  stakes— all  your  lumber  for  next 
year's  crops— what  condition  is  it  in?  What  will  it  be  like  a  year  from 
now?  You  know  what  Rot  will  do.  Lumber  is  still  scarce  and  costly. 

But  you  can  stop  this  rot  right  now  with  Cuprinol,  the  famous  old 
Danish  formula  so  easily  applied  by  brush,  spray  or  dip,  that  pene- 
trates the  fibres  and  eliminates  the  nourishment  on  which  rot,  fungus 
and  insect  borers  feed. 
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CUPRINOL,  Inc.,  34  Spring  Lane,  Boston  9,  Massachusetts 
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At  least  twice  daily  in  ample  quantity  in  the  home  and  in  the  restaurant. 


Pennsylvania's    Potato    Consumption 
committee    consisting     of    key    Home 
Economists,  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Co-operative  Potato  Growers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Pennsylvania  Chain  Store 
Council  met  in  a  most  important  ses- 
sion in  the  interest  of  increased  potato 
consumption  at  Harrisburg,  November 
2nd    with    Chairman    Dr.    A.    Pauline 
Sanders,  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,    presiding.     This    was    the 
second  meeting  of  the  committee  called 
to   ascertain   what   is   being   done   and 
what  could  be  done  to  encourage  intel- 
ligent and  wise  use  of  a  surplus  crop 
of  potatoes.    The  Country  this  year  is 
faced  with  the  task  of  consuming  45,- 
000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  more  than 
normally.    This  increase  in  production 
has  been  due  to  war  impetus;  factories 
could  shut  down  and  production  stop- 
ped immediately  but  not  so  with  agri- 
cultural production.  Therefore,  we  are 
faced  with  the  huge  problem  of  con- 
suming wisely  a  big  crop  of  high  quality 
potatoes. 


Home  economics  leaders,  chain  stores 
and  independent  stores  appreciate  the 
situation  facing  the  potato  industry  and 
are  making  every  effort  to  solve  the 
problem  through  their  various  avenues 
of  activity.  Dr.  Pauline  Sanders,  Chief 
of  Home  Economics  Education  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  or- 
ganized an  outstanding  committee 
which  is  in  a  position  to  give  valuable 
assistance  to  the  consuming  public  and 
farmer  producers.  The  following  con- 
stitutes the  Food  Advisory  Commit- 
tee: 

Chairman,  Dr.  A.  Pauline  Sanders, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Har- 
risburg. 

Miss  Dorothy  O'Brien,  Hospital  Dieti- 
tian, Scranton. 

Miss  Agnes  Brumbaugh,  Agricultural 
Extension,  State  College. 

Dr.  Pauline  B.  Mack,  Ellen  H.  Rich- 
ards Institute,  State  College. 

Miss  Lydia  Tarrant,  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension, State  College. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Griffith,  Home  Manage- 
ment Farm  Security. 

Mrs.  Anna  dePlanter  Bowes,  Nutri- 
tion Department  of  Health,  Harrisburg. 

Miss  Anne  Sutter,  Utility  Hall,  Du- 
quesne  Light  Company. 

Miss  Margaret  Riegel,  Teacher  Train- 
er, State  College. 

Miss  Bessie  Reitz,  Vocational  Home 
Economics,  Sunbury. 

Mrs.  Marian  Kemp,  American  Stores, 
Philadelphia. 

C.  F.  H.  Wuesthoff,  Secretary,  Penn- 
sylvania Cooperative  Potato  Growers' 
Association,  Williamsport,  Penna. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon,  Agricultural  Super- 
visor, Penna.  Chain  Store  Council. 

L.  D.  Odhner,  Director  Penna.  Chain 
Store  Council,  Philadelphia. 

P.  Daniel  Frantz,  Sales  Manager, 
Penna.  Cooperative  Potato  Growers' 
Association,  AUentown,  Penna. 

Most  significant  reports  were  heard 
from  each  member  of  the  committee. 
Miss  Brumbaugh  hoped  to  make  a  de- 
tailed report  of  this  and  subsequent 
meetings  before  the  Pennsylvania  Nu- 
trition Council  December  6th  and  men- 
tioned also  that  leaflets  stressing  potato 
uses  and  recipes  were  being  printed 
and  would  be  released  soon. 

Dr.  Pauline  Beery  Mack  reported 
that  an  eleven  year  study  on  10,000 
individuals  by  the  Ellen  Richards  In- 
stitute, is  now  being  scientifically  ana- 
lysed. These  human  nutrition  studies 
include  testing  the  foods  selected  by 
individuals,  meat  and  potato  consump- 
tion, balance  of  food  etc.  Findings 
show  that  not  enough  potatoes  are  eaten 
and  that  people  do  not  become  over 
weight  by  eating  potatoes.  Dr.  Mack 
stressed  the  potentialities  of  the  in- 
stitute she  represents. 

Mrs.  Griffith  assured  the  committee 
that  her  corps  of  fifteen  Home  Super- 
visors would  give  the  program  100  per 
cent  support.  To  date  her  co-workers 
have  stressed  the  use  of  potatoes  in 
various  forms  and  have  advised  their 
families  on  preparations  and  menus. 

Mrs.  Anna  dePlanter  Bowes,  Nutri- 
tionist of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Health,  outlined  her  departments  ac- 
tivity through  public  health  personnel 
of  the  state.  Potatoes  and  recent  re- 
search on  preserving  their  food  values 
are  being  stressed  continuously  says 
Mrs.  Bowes.  Her  department  has  just 
prepared  a  special  leaflet  on  The  Po- 
tato for  state-wide  distribution. 

Miss  Bessie  Reitz  reported  a  current 
project  on  'The  Well  Groomed  Potato" 
now  being  carried  out  in  Northumber- 


land county.  She  hoped  Future  Home- 
makers  would  become  as  skilled  in  us- 
ing potatoes  as  the  Future  Farmers  have 
become  in  producing  them. 

Mrs.  Marian  Kemp  of  the  American 
Stores,  speaking  for  Home  Economics 
in  Radio,  told  of  her  programs  possi- 
bilities in  the  interest  of  intelligent  and 
increased  consumption  of  The  Potato. 
Her  broadcasts  over  WCAU  frequently 
give  potatoes  special  seasonal  mention. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  it 
was  unanimously  decided  to  jointly 
stress  the  use  of  potatoes  and  their 
value  as  human  food;  to  contribute 
monthly  releases  to  the  GUIDE  POST, 
the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato 
Growers'  Association's  publication;  to 
encourage  sub-committee  activity  and 
to  meet  again  January  25th  to  report 
progress. 

The  following  sub-committees  were 
appointed: 

Publicity— L.  D.  Odhner,  C.  F.  H. 
Wuesthoff. 

Coordination — Frantz,  Griffith,  Odh- 
ner, Sanders. 

Research — Mack,  Nixon,  Bowes. 

Education — Reitz,  Riegel,  Lloyd, 
Sanders,  McDermott 

Recipes — Sutter,  Kemp,  Tarrant, 
Brumbaugh,  O'Brien. 

The  acticity  and  potentialities  of  this 
Food  Advisory  Committee  are  most 
encouraging.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  agencies,  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions represented  the  consuming  public 
will  progressively  learn  the  place  of 
the  Potato,  the  all  American  food,  in 
our  every  day  diet. 

This  committee  is  in  a  position  to 
demonstrate  what  can  be  done  in  a 
coordinated  way  to  assist  a  $500,000,000 
industry  in  distress.  Today  potatoes  are 
a  surplus  crop  to  the  extent  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  bushels,  yet  as  Dr. 
Nixon  suggested,  a  few  more  pounds  of 
potatoes  on  the  country's  dinner  table 
weekly  and  this  surplus  would  vanish. 
In  subsequent  years  other  calamities 
might  face  consumers  and  producers — 
here  is  an  opportunity  to  show  what 
can  be  done. 

Goals  of  the  Committee 

1.  Urge    inclusion    of   the    potato    in 
family  and  institutional  diets. 

2.  Popularize  nutrition  facts  concern- 
ing potatoes. 

3.  Develop  new  uses  and  new  recipes. 

4.  Define  better  consumer  practices. 

5.  Correct     common     misconceptions 
concerning  potatoes. 

6.  Prepare  news  releases,  scripts,  bul- 
letins, etc.  on  potatoes. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers  Assn, 

Incorporated 

Williomsport,  Penna. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

J.  A.  Donaldson,  President — Emlenion 
Ed  Fisher,  Vice-President — Coudersport 

CENTRAL   AREA 

M.  P.  Whilenight,  Bloomsburg 
Ed.  Fisher,  Coudersport 
Wm.  W.  Hayes,  Jersey  Shore 


WESTERN  AREA 

F.  L.  Dodd,  Columbus 

J.  A.  Donaldson,  Emlenion 

Lester  J.  Lohr,  Boswell 


EASTERN  AREA 

P.  Daniel  Frantz,  Coplay 

J.  K.  Mast,  Elverson 

Hugh  McPherson,  Bridgeton 


Purposes — To  bring  together  for  mutual  co-operative  effort  and  service  all 
agencies  engaged  or  interested  in  the  production,  transportation,  marketing  and 
utilization  of  potatoes  and  the  general  promotion  and  advancement  of  the  potato 
industry  in  all  its  phases. 

Major  Activities 

1.  An  Educational  Program  in  Production  and  Marketing. 

2.  A  Youth  Movement  in  the  Promotion  and  Advancement  of  the  Potato  Industry. 

3.  Maintenance  of  Camp  Potato  as  a  Recreational  and  Inspirational  Center  through 
the  Development  and  Proving  of  Better  Varieties  and  Practices. 

4.  Sustain  an  Informed  Membership  through  Sufficient  Meetings  and  Timely  Re- 
minders through  the  Association's  Official  Organ,  The  Guide  Post. 

The  Annual  Membership  to  this  Association  is  $1.00,  which  includes  a  year's 

Subscription  to  The  Guide  Post. 
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ATTENTION  —  Growers  and  Distributors 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  definite  location  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  Association's  Sales  Offices,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  increased  packing  and  marketing  of  Pennsylvania 
Blue  Label  Potatoes.  Growers  and  buyers  in  need  of  assistance 
and  supplies  are  urged  to  contact  their  nearest  office. 

Northeastern  Area —  Roy  R.  Hess,  Manager 

Stillwater,  Penna. 
Phone— Benton  34R14 
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Southeastern  Area — 


Southwestern  Area — 


Northwestern  Area — 


Hiram  A.  Frantz,  Manager 
702  N.  Eighth  Street 
AUentown,  Penna. 
Phone — AUentown  3-1765 

Joseph  H.  Fisher,  Manager 
611  Swank  Building 
Johnstown,  Penna. 
Phone — Johnstown  82271 

J.  M.  Hindman,  Manager 
Hi  Gardner  Building 
Union  City,  Penna. 
Phone— Union  City  200 
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North  Central  Area — 

Richard  Mansfield,  Manager 
207  Main  Street 
Coudersport,  Penna. 
Phone — 560 
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Pennsylvania   is   a 
Great  State 

Tell  Someone  About  It 

Northeastern  Census  Shows 
Preliminary  reports  on  the  farm  cen- 
sus conducted  earlier  this  year  reveal 
significant  increases  in  both  numbers 
and  total  acreage  of  farms  in  the  North 
Atlantic  area. 

Since  the  last  agricultural  census  of 
1940,  the  number  of  farms  in  New 
England,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
jumped  from  457,455  to  498,714,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  nine  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  acreage  under  pro- 
duction in  the  region  increased  from 
45,135,944  in  1940  to  48,230,973,  an  in- 
crease of  almost  seven  per  cent. 

The  most  spectacular  gains  were 
made  in  the  New  England  States,  where 
the  number  of  farms  mounted  from 
135,190  five  years  ago  to  166,957  in  1945 
and  the  acreage  increased  from  13,- 
371,473  to  15,126,532. 

Pennsylvania  has  gained  9,372  farms 
and  788,226  acres  in  farmlands  since 
1940,  according  to  preliminary  figures 
compiled  in  the  1945  Census  of  Agri- 
culture, by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  number  of  farms  in  the  67  Penn- 
sylvania counties  increased  5.5  per  cent, 
from  169,027  farms  in  1940  to  178,399 
farms  in  1945,  while  farm  acreage  in- 
creased 5.4  per  cent,  from  14,594,134 
acres  in  1940  to  15,382,360  acres  in  1945. 
The  average  size  of  farms  decreased 
slightly,  from  86.3  to  86.2  acres. 

Greatest  gain  in  number  of  farms 
was  to  Westmoreland  county,  which 
added  more  than  1,500  farms  while 
gaining  more  than  57,000  farm  acres. 
Greatest  loss  in  number  of  farms,  632, 
was  to  Berks  county,  which  lost  more 
than  14,000  farm  acres. 

Greatest  gain  in  farm  acreage,  more 
than  90,000  acres,  was  to  Bradford 
county,  despite  its  loss  of  128  farms. 
Greatest  loss  in  farmlands,  more  than 
18,000  acres,  was  to  Wayne  county, 
which  also  lost  380  farms. 
PENNSYLVANIA  IS  A  GREAT  STATE 
....  Tell  Someone  About  It. 


Blue  Label  Movement 

Now  we  are  really  "going  to  town" 
in  the  matter  of  Blue  Label  potato  sales 
throughout  the  state.  The  report  from 
our  sales  manager's  office  as  of  Novem- 
ber 1st  is  as  follows: 

County  Pecks 

Lehigh    205,359 

Chester 116,610 

Somerset    116,069 

Lancaster 93,271 

Carbon    91,584 

Warren  83,125 

Erie   81,767 

Lycoming 80,779 

Cambria   71,637 

Schuylkill 62,854 

Monroe 60,388 

Potter    55,290 

Crawford   37,950 

Luzerne    32,954 

Northumberland    30,944 

Columbia   29,762 

Berks 27,313 

Centre 18,970 

York    14,550 

Venango 12,967 

Northampton 11,485 

Clinton   8,705 

Lebanon  8,444 

Huntingdon 8,500 

Sullivan    5,722 

Adams 3,622 

Indiana 3,488 

Tioga 3,063 

Blair    2,500 

Bradford 2,383 

Bedford 1,050 

Dauphin  800 

Clarion   800 

Union    632 


1,385,337 

Blue  Label  Movement  by  Areas 

Peck  Equivalents 

Southeastern  Area   488,700 

Northeastern  Area 331,982 

Southwestern  Area 293,638 

North  Central  Area 54,557 

Northwestern  Area 216,460 

Total  to 

Nov.  1,  1945 1,385,337 


—  NOTICE- 
PENNSYLVANIA  POTATO 
GROWERS 

FARM  SHOW  MEETINGS 
Jan.  23-24,  1946— HarrUburg 
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THE  VERSATILE  FOOD 

Anne  Sutter,  Utility  HalL  Duquesne  Light  Company 


Potatoes,  you  say,  are  just  potatoes? 
You  have  them  every  day?"  Well,  you 
can't  dismiss  this  important  vegetable 
so  summarily.  It  is  true  that  all  too  often 
potatoes  are  boiled,  baked  or  fried— 
with  an  occasional  creaming  or  mash- 
mg— and  let  go  at  that.  It's  too  bad, 
really,  because  there  are  literally  one 
hundred  and  one  ways  to  prepare  po- 
tatoes, or  to  use  them  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  other  things . . .  and  the  very  fact 
that  in  so  many,  many  homes  they  are 
used  in  the  daily  menus,  makes  it  all 
the  more  urgent  that  their  presentation 
should  be  varied  in  order  not  to  dull 
the  appetite  for  them. 

Now  please  don't  misunderstand  me 

don't  think  that  I  disapprove  of  boiled 
potatoes  or  fried  or  baked  ones— not  at 
all.  I  know  of  nothing  that  is  better 
than  a  baked  potato  or  light  fluffv 
mashed  potatoes. 

The  white  potato,  so  often  called  the 
Irish  Potato,  has  had  quite  a  hectic 
career,  and  has  stirred  up  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  ever  since  it  was  first 
discovered  in  America  a  few  centuries 
ago.  Yes,  the  so-called  "Irish"  potato  is 
a  native  American  vegetable,  first  un- 
earthed in  Chile,  I  believe,  and  it  wasn't 
until  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  intro- 
duced it  into  England  some  years  later 
that  it  was  known  at  all  in  the  British 
Isles.  The  attachment  of  the  name 
"Irish"  to  the  white  potato  came  about 
some  time  after  its  introduction  into 


Ireland.  Potatoes  could  be  grown  so 
profusely  there  that  they  were  the 
means  of  saving  the  people  from  the 
terrible  famines  which  they  so  fre- 
quently endured. 

In  many  places  the  introduction  of 
this  new  food  encountered  prejudices 
and  misrepresentation,  for  it  was  ig- 
norantly  said  to  be  the  cause  of  leprosy 
and  many  sorts  of  fevers.  Such  was  not 
the  case,  however,  with  the  French 
king,  Louis  XVI,  as  it  is  reported  that 
in  order  to  popularize  the  potato  in  his 
country  he  wore  the  flower  of  the  plant 
in  his  buttonhole. 

In  Paris  and  other  parts  of  Northern 
France,  fried  potatoes  (the  original 
French -fried  potatoes)  are  cooked  and 
sold  by  street  peddlers  much  as  pea- 
nuts are  here  in  this  country.  In  Ger- 
many, flour  used  in  making  bread  was 
obtained  from  the  plant,  and  alcohol 
was  also  manufactured  from  it  and  used 
as  a  substitute  for  petrol  in  running 
motors. 

Recurring  food  fads  have  also  done 
their  bit  to  discredit  potatoes.  At  vari- 
ous times  people  have  been  urged  to 
shun  potatoes  because  they  were  "poi- 
sonous," because  they  were  "acid-form- 
ing," and  more  recently,  because  they 
were  "fattening."  Fortunately  we  are 
now  coming  to  our  senses  and  definitely 
discarding  this  "omit  potatoes  for  slim- 
ness"  fad.  The  advice  of  nutritionists 
and  food  scientists  has  at  last  born  fruit, 
and  we  have  become  convinced  that 
potatoes,  like  all  other  carbohydrate 
foods,  have  their  important  place  in  the 
diet.  It  is  to  our  advantage  to  include 
at  least  one  potato  daily.  To  our  advan- 
tage in  two  ways:  with  an  adequate 
amount  of  potatoes  in  our  daily  diet 
we'll  profit  from  a  health  standpoint] 
and  secondly,  we'll  profit  financially, 
since  their  cost  is  low. 

Recent  research  shows  that  potatoes 
still  retain  much  of  their  Vitamin  C 
after  they  are  cooked.  Potatoes  are  rich 
in  Vitamin  B  when  the  peel  is  left  on, 
and  are  not  entirely  deficient  in  it  even 
when  they  are  peeled.  We  learn  to  that 
the  potato  is  not  hard  to  digest,  and 
may  be  given  to  very  young  children 
when  properly  prepared. 

In  addition  to  Its  valuable  starch  con- 
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tent,  the  hundred  calories  provided  by 
a  medium-sized  potato  also  come  from 
protein — excellent  quality  protein.  It  is, 
therefore,  especially  important  from  a 
nutritive  standpoint.  The  potato  also 
provides  minerals — calcium,  phosphor- 
us, and  a  noteworthy  amount  of  body- 
building iron. 

While  I  heartily  advocate  plenty  of 
variety  in  the  preparation  and  serving 
of  potato  dishes,  the  simple  basic  meth- 
ods are  the  most  prevalent . . .  and  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that  if  you  serve  baked 
potatoes  prepared  properly — or  mashed 
potatoes  whipped  to  a  creamy  fluffiness 
— or  even  a  plain  boiled  potato,  per- 
fectly cooked — then  you  have  some- 
thing that  should  be  enthusiastically 
received  at  your  table.  And  although 
potato  cookery  is  comparatively  simple, 
still  it  does  require  thought  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  care.  Part  of  the  secret 
of  complete  success  with  potatoes  is  in 
the  serving. .  .hot  potato  dishes  should 
be  served  piping  hot . . .  and  they  should 
be  eaten  as  soon  as  they  are  served. 

"Boiled"  potatoes  should  be  either 
steamed,  or  cooked  in  a  small  quantity 
of  boiling  salted  water . . .  never  start 
cooking  them  in  cold  water.  After  they 
are  all  scrubbed,  drop  them  into  a  sauce- 
pan and  add  only  enough  boiling  water 
to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  utensil  to  a 
depth  of  two  inches.  Then  cover  them 
tightly  and  boil  until  tender  when 
pierced  with  a  fork.  Salt — one  table- 
spoonful  for  about  seven  medium-sized 
potatoes. 

The  following  are  some  potato  recipes 
which  treat  this  friendly  vegetable  in 
a  manner  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary. 
I'm  sure  you'll  enjoy  them. 

POTATO  LOAF 
6  cups  shredded,  raw  peeled  potatoes 
2  cups  cold  water 

1  tablespoon  salt 

i  cup  minced  onion 
J  cup  minced  parsley 
J  cup  minced  pimiento 
i  cup  enriched  flour 
i  cup  fat 

i  teaspoon  baking  powder 
13  teaspoons  salt 

2  eggs 

i  cup  bread  crumbs 

Grease  a  loaf  pan  and  sprinkle  the 
greased  bottom  and  sides  with  crumbs. 
Combine  1  tablespoon  salt  and  water. 
Shred  potatoes  into  salted  water  and 
beat  eggs  until  blended,  using  electric 
mixer.  Sift  flour;  measure  and  sift  again 
with  baking  powder  and  salt.  Drain 
potatoes  thoroughly;  discard  water.  Dry 


them  with  an  absorbent  cloth.  Combine 
all  ingredients  and  pack  into  prepared 
loaf  pan.  Bake  on  rack  in  a  preheated 
oven  of  425  degrees  for  15  minutes.  Re- 
set regulator  to  350  degrees;  bake  for 
45  minutes. 

POTATOES,  SICILIANA 
8  or  10  medium  sizzed  Irish  potatoes 
J  to  ^  cup  orange  juice 
2  teaspoons  salt 

1  teaspoon  grated  orange  peel 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
^  teaspoon  ground  nutmeg 

Scrub  potatoes;  place  in  a  vessel  with 
a  tight  fitting  lid  and  add  1  inch  of 
boiling  water;  cover.  Place  over  high 
heat  until  steaming.  Reduce  heat  to  low. 
Cook  for  30  minutes  or  until  tender; 
drain.  Peel  potatoes  and  mash  them, 
using  the  electric  mixer.  Add  only  suf- 
ficient orange  juice  to  make  them  moist. 
Add  salt  and  beat  until  light  and  fluffy. 
Pile  in  a  serving  dish  and  sprinkle  with 
grated  orange  rind  and  nutmeg.  Dot 
with  butter  or  margarine.  Brown  un- 
der the  broiler  and  serve.  Note — Pota- 
toes Sicilian  are  interesting  to  serve 
with  veal  or  fowl. 
BUTTER  BAKED  POTATO  SLICES 

6  or  8  medium  sized  potatoes 

3  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
1  tablespoon  salt 

Scrub  and  peel  potatoes;  slice  them 
crosswise  on  a  slant  about  i-inch  thick.  . 
Arrange  them  in  a  single  layer  on  a 
shallow,  greased  pan  so  that  they  over- 
lap slightly.  Dot  with  butter  or  mar- 
garine. Bake  on  rack  in  a  preheated 
oven  of  350  degrees  for  1  hour  or  until 
tender.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  place 
under  broiler  for  5  to  10  minutes  or 
until  crisp  and  brown. 

Note — Use  a  shallow  walled  cookie 
pan. 

3 -HOUR  POTATO  ROLLS 

1  cup  cooked,  riced  potatoes 

1  cake  compressed  yeast 

2  cup  lukewarm  water 

1  cup  milk 

^  cup  shortening 

5  to  5i  cups  enriched  flour 

2  eggs 

^  cup  sugar 

2  teaspoons  salt 

Sift  and  measure  flour.  Crumble  yeast 
in  2  tablespoons  sugar;  let  stand  5  min- 
utes. Dissolve  yeast  in  lukewarm  water. 
Scald  milk  over  medium  heat.  Add 
shortening;  cool  to  lukewarm.  Beat  eggs 
until  light,  using  the  electric  mixer.  Mix 
salt,  eggs,  sugar,  yeast,  potato  and  1  cup 
flour  with  lukewarm  milk,  using  the 
Continued  on  page  twenty-seven 


MAKING  "THE  BL1E  LABEL"  grade 

IMPORTANCE— Any  worthwhile  long  time  Co-operative  Marketing  P3|ram  is  defiinitely  dependent  upon  a  Quality  Product— acceptable  to  dis- 
tributors, to  Consumers  and  at  the  same  time  economically  fair  to  P3ucers.  Millions  of  Blue  Label  packages  of  potatoes  have  found  their  way 
into  the  housewife's  kitchen  because  of  our  reputation  for  quality.  ]\i|ions  more  will  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  Distributors  and  Consumers 
only  so  long  as  these  packages  continue  to  be  as  represented,  U.  S.  Isy  1,  2-inch  minimum.  Competition  has  become  so  keen  that  not  only  must 
the  pack  be  up  to  a  standard  but  merchandising  must  come  into  pk . 

THE  GRADING  CREW— Just  as  World  War  II  was  won  by  "everlaslingteamwork  of  every  Bloomin'  Soul"  so  will  our  Association's  Marketing  Pro- 
gram be  won  by  the  everlasting  team  work  of  The  Grading  Crew  inivery  storage  and  warehouse  throughout  Pennsylvania.  The  Crew,  cap- 
tained by  the  Association's  official  grade  supervisor  has  a  tremendous  responsibility  in  the  scheme  of  things.  Five,  six  or  seven  may  easily  con- 
stitute The  Crew.  The  quality  of  the  pile  of  potatoes  to  be  packed-^d  the  number  of  bags  to  be  packed  will  determine  this  number.  Each 
member  is  important.  Any  one  member  can  spoil,  the  efficiency  of  opt^ations  and  spoil  "The  Pack." 


I 
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DUTIES  OF  CREW  MEMBERS— (See  sketch) 

(A)  The  Grade  Supervisor— over  all  supervision  of  The  Pack  as  to  size,  quality  and  weight  in  the  bag— he  has  the  know  how. 

(B)  The  Shoveler— Handle  potatoes  carefully,  blend  large  with  small,  keep  potato  flow  steady  and  pick  out  the  rots— good  judgment  counts. 

(C)  The  Bagger— Place  empties,  remove  filled  bags  from  machine  with  an  eye  on  "the  fill"  and  place  upon  the  scales — speed  with  ease. 

(D)  The  Weigher — Fifteen-pounds  and  six  ounces  for  each  and  every  bag  (double  check  scales)  then  place  upon  tieing  rack — no  guessing. 

(E)  The  Tie-er— Crimp  the  bags  neatly  and  twist  ties  with  a  turn  and  a  half— he  can  turn  out  a  nice  package  or  otherwise. 

(F)  The  Service  Man,  Off-bearer  or  Utility  Man— Take  away  "pickouts,"  "size  B's  and  stack  or  rack  up  pecks  into  neat  piles  that  will  not  shift  or 
fall  over— he  can  keep  things  running  smoothly.— C.F.H.W. 
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SOME  LOCAL  TESTS  IN  POTATO  CULTURE 


On  October  10th  a  number  of  potato 
farmers,  of  the  Southeast  section  of 
Pennsylvania,  gathered  in  Carbon  coun- 
ty to  view  the  results  of  potato  variety 
planting,  and  results  of  new  insecticide 
spraying. 

Thirteen  varieties  of  potatoes,  mostly 
new,  were  planted  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Extension  Service; 
in  an  effort  to  find  a  variety  with  a  bet- 
ter yield  and  more  disease  resistance. 
Several  new  varieties  showed  up  ex- 
ceptionally well,  both  as  to  yield  and 
disease  resistance.  The  first  five  were 
tops  in  four  tests  in  the  State. 

Yields  at  Lehighton,  Pa. 

Bu.  per  acre 

Ontario  506.6 

Sebago    499.8 

Menominee    482.0 

Houma    425.9 

Kasota 437.8 

Rural  Russett  403.8 

Katahdin    282.2 

White  Rural   420.6 

Sequoia    406.3 

Teton     436.8 

Cayuga     348.1 

Mesaba   333.1 

Seneca 315.0 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  story 
here  of  all  the  different  varieties,  many 
of  which  you  already  know. 

Three  were  bred  especially  to  re- 
sist particular  diseases.  If  the  particu- 
lar disease  is  prevalent  on  your  farm, 
it  is  suggested  you  give  them  a  trial, 
since  each  one  is  very  new,  and  not 
much  seed  available,  nor  may  they  be 
suited  in  your  locality;  do  not  discard 
your  old  stand-by  at  once. 


Ontario,  the  highest  yielder  in  this 
planting,  has  been  bred  to  be  immune 
to  scab  and  has  proven  in  these  tests 
to  be  almost  so;  only  one  potato  with 
any  scab  was  found  in  four  test  fields. 
It  is  a  white  skin  potato,  setting  tubers 
about  akin  to  Sebago  and  Katahdin.  A 
long  season  potato. 

Kasota,  a  red  skin  potato,  a  good 
yielder,  no  stem  end  rot;  well  worth  a 
try  if  you  are  troubled  with  this  dis- 
ease. 

Teton,  a  very  good  yielder,  almost 
guaranteed  against  ring  rot,  a  white 
variety  not  too  smooth. 

Spraying  Against  Insects 

We  have  all  read  a  lot  about  DDT.  It 
will  not  kill  all  insects  we  had  hoped 
it  would,  but  it  has  shown  how  much 
damage  leaf  hoppers  and  flea  beetles 
can  do  to  potatoes,  when  many  people 
thought  it  did  not  amount  to  much 
damage. 

A  test  on  Russets  sprayed  with  Bor- 
deaux and  Arsenate  yield  243  bushels. 
One  spray  of  Bordeaux  plus  DDT  costs 
$2.81  per  acre,  yield  289  bushels.  Four 
sprays  cost  $11.24,  yield  358  bushels. 

It  was  stressed  that  it  is  still  an  un- 
known control  against  aphids  and  is  not 
a  remedy  against  blight.  It  must  be 
used  with  less  lime,  in  the  Bordeaux, 
than  the  standared  8-8-100,  giving  best 
results  with  an  8-4-100  Bordeaux 
throughout  the  season  of  insect  danger. 

Be  sure  your  DDT  bears  the  name  of 
a  reliable  manufacturer,  and  of  known 
strength  and  use  as  directed. 


Most  any  man  can  do  a  lot  of  talking — but  watch 
out  for  the  fellow  who  says  something! 

ALBERT  C.  ROEMHILD 

COMMISSION   MERCHANT 
Wholesale  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Phone,  Lombard  1000  122  Dock  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Pennnsylvania  Has  Post- War  Opportunities  for 

Ex-Service  Men 


Pennsylvania  has  more  farm  people  than  any  state  but  one — 
some  of  the  best  farm  land  in  America.  It  produces  almost  every 
type  of  farm  product.  It  is  among  the  leading  agricultural  states. 
Markets  are  close  at  hand. 

Ninety-eight  and  four-tenths  per  cent  of  all  farm  dwellings  in 
Pennsylvania  are  served  by  improved  highways. 

These  facts  mean  opportunity  here  in  Pennsylvania  if  used 
with  the  advice  of  those  who  know.  Pennsylvania  needs  you  on 
its  farm  land  if  that  is  your  chosen  way  of  life.  Your  local  In- 
formation Center  will  get  you  impartial  advice.  But  first  consider 
taking  a  training  course  in  agriculture  if  you  are  short  in  ex- 
perience. 

Consult  your  local  County  Agent,  Vocational  Supervisor,  Di- 
rector of  Veterans  Affairs.  They  know  what  the  opportunities 
are  in  your  locality.  Their  advice  as  to  farms,  crops  and  soil  is 
invaluable. 


.1 


ARE  YOU  IN  STEP  WITH  THE  TIMES? 

Modern  Merchandising  Practice  Requires 

Clean  —  Attractive  —  Branded 

Paper  Bags  for  Potatoes 


Provide  the  Maximum  ''Eye  Appeal" 
"Good  Potatoes  Deserve  Good  Bags" 

HAMMOND  BAG  a  PAPER  CO 

WELLSBURG,  W.  VA. 
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Future  Fanners  Train 
Their  Leadership 

Leadership  Training  Schools  con- 
ducted by  the  F.F.A.  in  this  state  are 
most  commendable.  Russell  Dickerson, 
Associate  Professor  of  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Education,  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  his  fine  organization 
and  presentation  of  vitaly  important 
but  perhaps  uninteresting  material  such 
as  parliamentary  procedures,  by-law 
constructing,  character,  habits  and  per- 
sonality. 

It  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  "sit- 
in"  on  one  of  these  sessions.  It  was  good 
with  never  a  dull  moment — each  mem- 
ber took  an  active  part  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  whys  and  wherefores  before 
and  after  participation.  These  schools 
are  concluded  usually  with  a  banquet, 
the  following  program  being  typical: 

POCONO  MT.  AREA  F.F.A. 

LEADERSHIP  TRAINING  BANQUET 

East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Friday  Evening,  November  16th 

PROGRAM 

"The  Importance  of  the  F.F.A.  in 
the  School" 

V.  A.  Martin,  Advisor,  Agricul- 
tural Education,  Department  of 
Public   Instruction 

"Developing  Wholesome   Qualities 
of  Leadership" 

Dr.  R.  B.  Dickerson,  Associate 
Professor,  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Education,   State   Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania 

"Co-operation  in  Agriculture" 

C.    F.    H.    Wuesthoff,    Manager, 
Pennsylvania  Co-operative  Po- 
tato Growers'  Association,  Wil- 
liamsport,  Pennsylvania 

"A  State-wide  Plan  for  Leadership 
Training" 

S.   C.   Hulslander,   County  Ad- 
visor, Wyoming-Sullivan  Coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania 

"Citizenship  in  Agriculture" 

J.  H.  Kunkle,  County  Supt.  of 
Schools,  Monroe  County,  Penna. 


Strikes  and  Agriculture 

Farm  organizations  have  no  argu- 
ment with  Labor  Unions  as  such,  but 
do  object  to  rackets  which  in  several 
cases  are  by-products  of  Labor  Unions. 
The  Food  Producers'  Council  has  done 
a  lot  in  recent  months  in  combating  the 
racket  whereby  all  truck  operators 
hauling  produce  to  market  were  re- 
quired to  have  a  Union  Card  or  pay  the 
fees  of  the  Union  for  unloading  privi- 
leges, even  though  they  made  only  one 
or  a  few  trips  per  year.  Apparently  the 
present  administration  has  no  intention 
of  stopping  these  abuses  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  labor  group  through  its 
influence  in  Congress  is  demanding  that 
nothing  shall  be  done  to  make  such 
practices  illegal.^ 

There  has  recently  been  introduced 
the  so-called  Hobbs  Bill  which  would 
give  relief  from  such  violations  as  rob- 
bery, destruction  of  property,  intimida- 
tion, coercion  and  interference  with 
Interstate  Commerce.  It  would  not 
prevent  legitimate,  peaceful  strikes  or 
picketing.  It  is  thought  probable  that 
this  bill  will  pass  the  House  but  not  get 
through  the  Senate. 

Another  bill  known  as  the  Hatch- 
Burton-Ball  Bill  would,  among  other 
things,  place  the  force  of  government 
behind  a  legal  requirement  to  suspend 
a  strike  for  a  definite  period  of  time 
during  which  all  parties  concerned 
would  be  required  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tration. 

Naturally,  organized  labor  is  violent- 
ly opposed  to  both  bills  and  it  might 
be  well  if  you  are  acquainted  with  any 
of  your  federal  legislators  to  let  them 
know  how  you  feel  about  it.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  labor  program 
is  attempting,  by  the  leaders  of  organ- 
ized labor,  to  gain  political  and  eco- 
nomic power  through  closed  shop  poli- 
cies which  is  denied  other  business. 


BUY  BONDS 


Rain-O-Matic 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

COMPLETE  PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 


"INSURE" 

Crop  Production 
By  Irrigating 


"RAIN" 

Where  and  When 
You  Want  It 


Champion  Portable  Pipe  and  Valves 
Skinner  Revolving  Sprinklers — sand  proof 
Transite  Pressure  Pipe  for  underground  lines 

RAIN-O-MATIC"  Portable  Power  Pumping  Units 

Sizes:  100  to  2,000  Gallons  Per  Minute 


SPECIALISTS   IN   IRRIGATION 

Hamilton  &  Company  has  designed  and  sold  Irrigation  Systems 
for  many  different  crops  grown  on  over  100,000  acres.  We  invite 
your  irrigation  problems  and  our  Irrigation  Engineering  Service 
is  always  available  to  you.  We  will  gladly  plan  your  complete 
Irrigation  System,  including  necessary  pipe,  valves,  fittings,  pump, 
sprinklers,  engine  or  mounted  portable  power  pumping  unit  and 
furnish  you  with  an  estimate.  Write  us  today. 


A  FEW  IRRIGATED   PRODUCTION   RESULTS: 

Potatoes  587  Bushels  per  acre. 

Dried  Tobacco  2512  Pounds  per  acre. 

Snap  Beans  7  Tons  per  acre. 

Tomatoes  17  Tons  per  acre. 

Peas  4  Tons  per  acre. 

Alfalfa  5  Cuttings  per  year. 

HAMILTON  &  COMPANY 

EPHRATA.  LANCASTER  COUNTY.  PENNSYLVANIA 

TELEPHONE  678  DISTRIBUTORS  P.  O.  BOX  178 

Penna..  Delaware,  New  Jeney,  Virginia.  North  Carolina.  Maryland,  D.  of  C. 
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FUTURE  FARMER  MARKETING  TOUR 


Lackawanna    County   Future    Farmers    of   America    with    instructors, 
A  8e  P  officials  and  administrative  officers. 


Luzerne  County  Future  Farmers  of  America  also  take  advantage  of 
first  hand  instruction  through  observation  and  demonstration  at  the 
Scranton  A  &  P  Warehouse. 


A  two  day  warehouse  institute,  held 
to  acquaint  vocational  agriculture  stu- 
dents with  chain  store  methods  of  food 
distribution,  was  held  at  the  Scranton 
warehouse  of  A  &  P  Food  Stores  Nov. 
14  and  15  with  a  total  of  148  students, 
teachers  and  school  officials  having  wit- 
nessed the  warehouse  operations. 

On  the  first  day  a  group  of  82  from 
Lackawanna  county  made  the  tour.  A 
Luzerne  group  of  68  figured  in  the  sec- 
ond day's  program. 

The  students  were  shown  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  chain  warehouse  opera- 
tion from  the  platforms  where  mer- 
chandise is  received  from  rail  cars  and 
trucks  to  the  checking  of  the  orders 
before  they  leave  for  the  various  stores. 
They  visited  the  wet  and  dry  cold 
rooms  where  perishables  are  kept,  the 
egg  and  poultry  departments  and  the 
bakery.  Experts  in  various  lines  of 
food  handling  were  on  hand  to  explain 
operations  and   answer  questions. 

There  were  huge  piles  of  Blue  Label 
potatoes  waiting  to  be  shipped  out  to 
the  stores  and  it  was  explained  that  the 
Scranton  Unit  of  A  &  P  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  merchandising  the 
Blue  Label  pack.  Mr.  A.  F.  Gallagher, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's operations  in  Northeastern  Penn- 


sylvania and  Southern  New  York,  said 
he  believed  it  was  good  business  to  sell 
Pennsylvania  potatoes  in  Pennsylvania 
and  that  he  intended  to  push  the  prod- 
uct. 

"They  are  good  potatoes,"  he  said, 
"and  in  selling  these  potatoes  we  are 
helping  the  farmers  of  our  area  who, 
after  all,  are  our  customers  and  there- 
fore should  be  our  suppliers." 

Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon,  agricultural  counsel- 
lor of  the  Pennsylvania  Chain  Store 
Council,  was  on  hand  for  both  tours 
and  made  the  principal  address  at  the 
luncheons  in  the  Hotel  Casey  which 
closed  both  affairs. 

Dr.  Nixon  told  the  students  that  what 
agriculture  in  Northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania needed  was  aggressive  young 
farmers  who  wanted  to  live  "off  the 
road."  He  told  of  the  advantages  of 
living  in  the  country  and  said  it  was 
a  shame  that  more  of  the  younger 
generation  of  girls  looked  askance  at 
the  youth  who  planned  to  make  his  liv- 
ing off  the  land. 

"The  salvation  of  this  country  lies 
in  agriculture,"  he  said.  "Agriculture 
is  the  only  source  of  new  wealth  and 
if  agriculture  dies  everything  around 
it  dies." 

Continued  on  page  twenty-seven 


THE  YEAR -AROUND  TRACTOR 
FOR  YEAR -AROUND  JOBS 


The  daily  chore  of  spreading  fresh  ma- 
nure as  it  accumulates  is  only  one  of  the 
wintertime  farm  jobs  an  Oliver  "Cletrac" 
handles.  Oliver  "Cletrac"  Tru-Traction 
Tractors  are  built  specifically  for  year 
'round  use—for  365  days  of  usable  power. 
You  don't  have  to  put  an  Oliver  "Cle- 
trac"  in  the  shed  with  the  freeze-up.  Snow 
and  icy,  slippery  fields  can't  stall  it.  Long, 
ground-gripping  tracks  pull  you  through 
the  toughest  spots  . . .  save  time  and  fuel 
with  every  trip. 

SAFE   ON   HILLSIDES 

Oliver  "Cletrac's"  exclusive  Tru-Traction 
—controlled  differential  steering— msA^es  it 
safe  and  easy  to  handle.  Steering  is  always 
the  same— uphill,  downhill.  No  declutch- 

READ    ABOUT    IT 

Free  booklets  describing  the  Oliver  "Cletroc" 
Tru-Trocf/on  Tractors  will  be  promptly  mailed 
upon  receipt  of  ttie  coupon.  Find  out  how  you 
can  benefit  by  365  days  of  usable  power  on 
your  farm. 


ing,  braking,  or  disconnecting  the  inside 
track  on  turns. 

Here  is  a  true  all-weather,  all-year  trac- 
tor for  the  diversified  farm.  For  details  on 
the  size  and  model  that  suit  your  farming 
practices  best,  see  your  Oliver  "Cletrac" 
dealer  as  soon  as  you  can.  The  OLIVER 
Corporation,  400  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


f 


The  Oliver  Corporation 

400  West  Madison  Street 

Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Send  us  Oliver  "Cletroc"  booklets  on 

2-Plow  Model  HG  D     4-Plow  Model  B  Q 

3-Plow  Model  A     D  "365  Days"  D 


Name.  . 
Address 
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FUTURE  FARMER  MARKETING  TOUR 


Lackawanna    County    Future    Farmers    of   America    with    instructors, 
A  &  P  officials  and  administrative  officers. 


Luzerne  County  Future  Farmers  of  America  also  take  advantage  of 
first  hand  instruction  through  observation  and  demonstration  at  the 
Scranton  A  &  P  Warehouse. 


A  two  day  warehouse  institute,  held 
to  acquaint  vocational  agriculture  stu- 
dents with  chain  store  methods  of  food 
distribution,  was  held  at  the  Scranton 
warehouse  of  A  &  P  Food  Stores  Nov. 
14  and  15  with  a  total  of  148  students, 
teachers  and  school  officials  having  wit- 
nessed the  warehouse  operations. 

On  the  first  day  a  group  of  82  from 
Lackawanna  county  made  the  tour.  A 
Luzerne  group  of  68  figured  in  the  sec- 
ond day's  program. 

The  students  were  shown  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  chain  warehouse  opera- 
tion from  the  platforms  where  mer- 
chandise is  received  from  rail  cars  and 
trucks  to  the  checking  of  the  orders 
before  they  leave  for  the  various  stores. 
They  visited  the  wet  and  dry  cold 
rooms  where  perishables  are  kept,  the 
egg  and  poultry  departments  and  the 
bakery.  Experts  in  various  lines  of 
food  handling  were  on  hand  to  explain 
operations  and   answer  questions. 

There  were  huge  piles  of  Blue  Label 
potatoes  waiting  to  be  shipped  out  to 
the  stores  and  it  was  explained  that  the 
Scranton  Unit  of  A  &  P  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  merchandising  the 
Blue  Label  pack.  Mr.  A.  F.  Gallagher, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's operations  in  Northeastern  Penn- 


sylvania and  Southern  New  York,  said 
he  believed  it  was  good  business  to  sell 
Pennsylvania  potatoes  in  Pennsylvania 
and  that  he  intended  to  push  the  prod- 
uct. 

'They  are  good  potatoes,"  he  said, 
"and  in  selling  these  potatoes  we  are 
helping  the  farmers  of  our  area  who, 
after  all,  are  our  customers  and  there- 
fore should  be  our  suppliers." 

Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon,  agricultural  counsel- 
lor of  the  Pennsylvania  Chain  Store 
Council,  was  on  hand  for  both  tours 
and  made  the  principal  address  at  the 
luncheons  in  the  Hotel  Casey  which 
closed  both  affairs. 

Dr.  Nixon  told  the  students  that  what 
agriculture  in  Northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania needed  was  aggressive  young 
farmers  who  wanted  to  live  "off  the 
road."  He  told  of  the  advantages  of 
living  in  the  country  and  said  it  was 
a  shame  that  more  of  the  younger 
generation  of  girls  looked  askance  at 
the  youth  who  planned  to  make  his  liv- 
ing off  the  land. 

'The  salvation  of  this  country  lies 
in  agriculture,"  he  said.  "Agriculture 
is  the  only  source  of  new  wealth  and 
if  agriculture  dies  everything  around 
it  dies." 

Continued  on  page  twenty-seven 


THE  YEAR -AROUND  TRACTOR 
FOR  YEAR -AROUND  JOBS 


The  daily  chore  of  spreading  fresh  ma- 
nure as  it  accumulates  is  only  one  of  the 
wintertime  farm  jobs  an  Oliver  "Cletrac" 
handles.  Oliver  ^'Cletrac"  Tru-Traction 
Tractors  are  built  specifically  for  year 
'round  use— /or  365  days  of  usable  power. 
You  don't  have  to  put  an  Oliver  "Cle- 
trac" in  the  shed  with  the  freeze-up.  Snow 
and  icy,  slippery  fields  can't  stall  it.  Long, 
ground-gripping  tracks  pull  you  through 
the  toughest  spots  . . .  save  time  and  fuel 
with  every  trip. 

SAFE    ON    HILLSIDES 

Oliver  "Cletrac's"  exclusive  Tru-Traction 
—controlled  differential  steering— msikes  it 
safe  and  easy  to  handle.  Steering  is  always 
the  same— uphill,  downhill.  No  declutch- 


ing, braking,  or  disconnecting  the  inside 
track  on  turns. 

Here  is  a  true  all-weather,  all-year  trac- 
tor for  the  diversified  farm.  For  details  on 
the  size  and  model  that  suit  your  farming 
practices  best,  see  your  Oliver  "Cletrac" 
dealer  as  soon  as  you  can.  The  OLIVER 
Corporation,  400  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 
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The  Oliver  Corporation 
400  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Send  us  Oliver  "Cletrac"  booklets  on 
2-Plow  Model  HG  D     4-Plow  Model  B  D 
3-Plow  Model  A     D  "365  Days"  D 


READ    ABOUT    IT 

Free  booklets  describing  the  Oliver  "Cletrac" 
Tru-Traction  Tractors  will  be  promptly  mailed 
upon  receipt  of  the  coupon.  Find  out  how  you 
can  benefit  by  365  days  of  usable  power  on 
your  farm. 
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rNTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


The  Cheapness  of  Production 

In  agriculture,  the  cheapness  of  production  depends 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  There  are  many  other  fac- 
tors which  enter  in,  of  course,  but  a  soil  which  will  pro- 
duce high  yields  of  good  quality  crops  will  obviate  some 
and  greatly  lessen  most  of  these  factors.  Now,  when 
cheapness  of  production  is  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant after  the  years  of  drainage  upon  plant-food  re- 
sources, more  particular  attention  should  be  directed  to 
repairing,  maintaining,  and  increasing  the  fertility  of 
your  soil. 

Potatoes  are  greedy  feeders  on  potash.  They  use  more 
of  this  plant  food  than  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  com- 
bined. To  grow  a  good  crop  of  No.  I's,  soil  and  fertilizer 
must  supply  at  least  200  lbs.  of  available  potash  (actual 
K2O)  per  acre. 

Consult  your  official  agricultural  adviser  or  experiment 
station  about  the  amounts  of  potash  needed  to  grow  your 
crops  and  how  much  your  soil  will  supply.  See  your  ferti- 
lizer dealer.  He  will  show  you  how  little  extra  it  will  cost 
to  apply  enough  fertilizer  for  greater  returns  on  your 
investment  and  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  your  soils. 


Write  us  for  additional  information 
and  free  literature  on  the  practical 
fertilization  of  your  crops. 


Rmerican  Potash  Institute 

Incorporated 


1155  16th  St.,  N.  W. 


Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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THE  400  BUSHEL  CLUB 

1945 


The  following  have  made  the  400  Bushel  Club  Honor  Roll  to  November  15. 
All  reports  have  not  yet  been  received  although  the  date  deadline  is  set  for  Dec.  1: 


Name  and  Address 
George  Tallman,  Tower  City 
William  Schwartz,  Hegins 
Robert  Schwartz,  Hegins 
Henry  Wedde,  Hegins 
G.  S.  Reed,  Summit  Station 
Clyde  Klouser,  Hegins 
George  A.  Shafer,  Barnesville 
Mahlon  S.  King,  Parkesburg 
Paul  Lauchnor,  Slatington 
Harold  R.  Kuhns,  Schnecksville 
William  H.  Ringler,  Berlin 
Fred  W.  Ross,  Friedens 
Homer  P.  Koenig,  Slatington 
William  F.  Bleiler,  Kutztown 
Elmer  H.  Handwerk,  Slatington 
Clarence  W.  Weida,  New  Tripoli 
Ralph  M.  Bloom,  Hooversville 
Edward  Knepper,  Berlin 

— Reported 


County 
Schuylkill 
Schuylkill 
Schuylkill 
Schuylkill 
Schuylkill 
Schuylkill 
Schuylkill 
Chester 
Lehigh 
Lehigh 
Somerset 
Somerset 
Lehigh 
Lehigh 
Lehigh 
Lehigh 
Somerset 
Somerset 


Yield 

449.6  Bu. 

528.7  Bu. 

525.4  Bu. 

504.5  Bu. 
400.9  Bu. 

426.8  Bu. 

420.0  Bu. 

431.1  Bu. 
543.0  Bu. 
469.0  Bu. 
464.0  Bu. 
454.5  Bu. 
530.0  Bu. 

418.7  Bu. 
433.0  Bu. 

462.8  Bu. 
439.0  Bu. 
430.5  Bu. 


Variety 

Sebago 

Sebago 

Sebago 

Menomines 

Katahdin 

Katahdin 

Nittany 

Sebago 

Katahdin 

Katahdin 

Mason 

White  Rural 

Katahdin 

Katahdin 

Katahdin 

Russet 

Russet 

Mason 


by  County  Agents  of  respective  counties. 


PUBUC  SALE  OF 

POTATO  GROWERS  EQUIPMENT, 

FARM  MACfflNERY,  LIVESTOCK  AND  FEED 

-^ 

I,  the  undersigned  will  sell  at  my  farm,  located  2  miles  north  of 
Apple  Creek  and  Route  250,  1  mile  south  of  Route  30,  6  miles  south- 
east of  Wooster,  Ohio,  the  following  described  property,  on  Friday, 
December  21,  1945,  Starting  at  10:00  A.  M.  Sharp. 

Potato  Equipment 

Two  1936  Chevrolet  Trucks  equipped  with  new  motors.  One  1936 
Chevrolet  truck,  old  motor,  one  1937  Chevrolet  Truck,  old  motor— 
Farmall  H  Tractor  and  Cultivators— Cletrac  Tractor  model  26 — 12  row 
Sprayer  exceptionally  good  shape  mounted  on  2i  ton  Dodge  Truck, 
equipped  with  special  Troyer  &  Singer  Boom — 4  row  Potato  Planter— 
2  row  Iron  Age  Potato  Planter— 400  gal.  Bean  Sprayer  8  row,  mounted 

on  1934  Chevrolet  Truck  with  special  Troyer  and  Singer  boom 4 

Champion  2  row  Potato  Diggers— 1  practically  new,  2  in  very  good 
condition,  one  in  fair  condition,  3  on  rubber,  one  steel — 1  Boggs  Po- 
tato Grader,  Elevator,  Roller  Table  and  No.  2  Picking  Table,  like 
new— 1  Boggs  Potato  Grader,  10  ft.  Elevator  and  10  ft.  Roller  table 
with  No.  2  Bagger  Attach.— Folding  Scales—  Platform  Scales— Little 

Giant  Red  Head  Corn  and  Hay  Elevator,  new — Seed  Sower Wind 

Mill  with  Motor— 2  Wind  Mill  Wheels— McD  Hay  Rake—  McD  Web 
Loader— Rubber  Tire  Wagon  with  ladders— 12-7  Int.  Grain  Drill,  new 
—Dunham  10  ft.  Cultipacker— 2  sec.  Spike  Tooth  Harrow— 3  sec.  Spike 
Tooth  Harrow— 4  sec.  Spring  Tooth  Harrow,  new— Weed  Hog  10  ft. 
Weeder— 2  horse  Ohio  Cultivator. 

Livestock 

Twenty-four  Head  of  Coarse  Wool  Ewes,  3  Hereford  Cows,  2  Here- 
ford Heifiers,  4  Hereford  Calves,  1  Brindle  Cow,  1  Guernsey  Cow,  1 
Hereford  Bull. 

Feed 

One  hundred  fifty  tons  of  extra  good  baled  Hay,  mixed— 40  tons 
of  Baled  Straw — 4  tons  Soy  Bean  Hay. 

Terms — Cash 

Lunch  Stand  on  Grounds 


S.  C.  SPRUNGER,  Auct. 
Kidron,  Ohio 


R.   E.   BADGER 
R.  3 
Wooster,  Ohio 
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FUTURE  FARMER  TOUR— 

Continued  from  page  twenty-two 
Dr.  Nixon  brought  a  bag  of  HU23's  to 
the  luncheon  on  the  first  day  and  after 
showing  them  to  the  group,  presented 
them  to  Mr.  Gallagher.  They  were 
prize  potatoes,  in  a  Blue  Label  bag. 

Howard  E.  Newcomer,  vocational  ed- 
ucation adviser  for  Lackawanna  and 
Luzerne  counties  brought  the  two 
groups  to  the  warehouse.  The  students 
hailed  from  high  schools  in  the  follow- 
ing townships:  Benton,  Scott,  Newton, 
Ransom,  Dalton,  Waverly,  Huntington 
Mills,  Lake,  Lehman  and  Dallas. 

REFRESHER  SCHOOLS— 

Continued  from  page  seven 
operations  was  stressed  throughout 
each  session.  The  importance  of  team 
work  among  the  packmg  crew,  the  im- 
portance of  each  member  of  the  team 
together  with  short  cuts  in  operations 
all  were  brought  to  light  in  the  interest 
of  a  smooth  running  system.  Packing 
Blue  Labels  can  be  and  is  a  pleasure 
to  many  cooperators  and  is  proving  de- 
cidedly economical  and  most  profitable. 
The  markets  are  still  clamoring  for 
more  Pennsylvania  Blue  Labels.  The 
pack  is  not  fancy  but  a  good  buy  for 
Pennsylvania's  housewives. 

Sixty-five  growers  and  grade  super- 
visors have  been  authorized  and  quali- 
fied to  pack  Pennsylvania  Blue  Labels 
since  September  first.  These  authoriza- 
tions were  made  through  the  joint  ac- 
tion of  Area  Managers,  The  Extension 
Service,  Federal-State  Inspection  Serv- 
ice and  the  central  office.  It  is  with  the 
sincere  hope  and  conviction  that  these 
new  men  will  do  a  good  job  for  them- 
selves and  their  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion that  these  authorizations  were 
made. 


"POTATOES"— RECIPES 

Continued  from  page  fifteen 
electric  mixer.  Cover  bowl  with  a  cloth 
and  allow  sponge  to  rise  for  1  hour.  Add 
4  cups  flour.  Place  on  a  lightly  floured 
surface.  Use  such  additional  flour  as 
needed  and  knead  until  smooth  and 
elastic.  Place  in  a  greased  bowl  and 
grease  surface  of  dough.  Cover  and  let 
rise  until  doubled  in  bulk  (1  hour). 
Punch  dough  down  and  shape  into  rolls 
to  half  fill  greased  muffin  tins.  Grease 
surface  of  dough.  Cover  and  let  rise 
until  doubled  in  bulk  (about  20  min- 
utes). Bake  on  a  rack  in  a  preheated 
oven  of  425  degrees  for  20  minutes. 


C  e  rtifled 

SEED 
POTATOES 

Maine — Cobblers         Katahdins 
Chippewas     Sebagos 

The  heavy  rejections  during 
first  field  inspection  in  Aroostook 
County  far  offset  the  increased 
acreage  entered  for  certification. 
This  was  especially  true  with  all 
varieties  other  than  Katahdins 
which  are  more  resistant  to  leaf- 
roll.  Total  production  is  consider- 
ably below  last  year.  High  tem- 
peratures and  lack  of  moisture 
severely  influenced  yield,  how- 
ever, reacted  favorably  for  more 
desirable  seed  size. 


Michigan — Rural  Russets 

Green  Mountains 

The  slight  acreage  increase  en- 
tered for  inspection  in  Michigan 
likewise  was  offset  by  unexpected 
rejections.  Heavy  rainfall  during 
early  summer  afforded  ample 
moisture  for  crops  to  withstand 
a  dry  hot  August.  Fewer  acres 
with  higher  yields  resulted  in 
production  near  equal  to  last  sea- 
son. Type,  quality,  and  size  indi- 
cate a  dependable  source  of  sound, 
clean  seed. 

Dougherty  Seed  Growers 


WILLIAMSPORT 


PENNA. 
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MEMBERSHIPS— NEW  AND  RENEWALS 

Since  Last  Issue  of  GUIDE  POST 


Gerald  Bodman,  Columbia 
C.  D.  Ausberger,  Lawrence 
Dick  Grabill,  Dauphin 
William  Shaffer,  Somerset 
Fred  Hagenbuch,  Berks 
H.  R.  Shappell,  Schuylkill 
Robert  Clark,  Erie 
Merle  Raybuck,  Jefferson 
Raymond  Karge,  Sullivan 
Archie  Cherrington,  Columbia 
Victor  Deibert,  Lehigh 
Nicholas  Chaputa,  Northampton 
James  C.  Coutts,  Columbia 
Walker  Farms,  Inc.,  Somerset 
Paul  Hotchkiss,  Erie 
C.  H.  Ingersoll,  Northumberland 
Lee  Rarig,  Northumberland 
Mike  Newhard,  Columbia 
Fred  Beaver,  Northumberland 
Henry  Everett,  Columbia 
Frank  Fox,  Northampton 
Claude  W.  Sherman,  Potter 
L.  V.  Hosley,  Potter 
Carl  W.  York,  Crawford 
Lawrence  G.  Keiper,  Carbon 
Miles  R.  Miller,  Sullivan 

Henry  E.  Embich,  Clinton 

Atlen  Mezger,  Lehigh 

Alden  W.  Phelps,  Erie 

Ora  Gibbons,  Erie 

David  Vough,  Sullivan 

Stephen  Mozurkewich,  Lackawanna 

Warren  F.  Zehner,  Luzerne 

L.  B.  Ritter,  Luzerne 

Oscar  F.  Cook,  Luzerne 

Russell  M.  Deeter,  Crawford 

Paul  M.  Kennedy,  Butler 

Dan  Hilliard,  Butler 

Levi  S.  Beiler,  Chester 

John  Martin,  Columbia 

W.  B.  Frisbie,  Monroe 

Cunard  A.  Lower,  Northampton 

Russell  H.  Yohe,  Lehigh 

L.  V.  Snyder,  Venango 

C.  D.  Ahearn,  Potter 

D.  L.  Crum,  Crawford 
W.  H.  Shupp,  Monroe 
D.  Lee  Mohney,  Mercer 
Martin  F.  Christman 
Russell  H.  Leete,  Potter 
Harold  Quincy,  Erie 
Paul  Graham,  Erie 
Luther  Treaster,  Sullivan 
Wallance  Kisenwether,  Luzerne 


LABEL- 


Fred  Walp,  Luzerne 

Bruce  Kelchner,  Luzerne 

Elmer  S.  Hess,  Luzerne 

Peter  S.  Stehr,  Schuylkill 

Wallace  Anderson,  Crawford 

Edward  Knepper,  Somerset 

Edward  S.  Menig,  Luzerne 

Harry  N.  Miller,  Columbia 

John  Blass,  Columbia 

Bruce  H.  Whitenight,  Montgomery 

Orin  L.  Krum,  Columbia 

Martin  Litwin,  Columbia 

Harold  Welsh,  Luzerne 

J.  H.  Leet,  Ohio 

Robert  W.  Slingluff,  Crawford 

L.  W.  Roland,  Clearfield 

R.  S.  Altgelt,  Indiana 

Jess  L.  Krall,  Lehigh 

W.  O.  Diehl,  Columbia 

Putnam  Sales  Service,  Tioga 

H.  H.  Moore,  Lancaster 

Howard  Ziegler,  Montgomery 

C.  J.  Frantz,  Warren 

Joel  Knepper,  Fulton 

George  R.  Leiby,  Lehigh 

Roscoe  M.  Guth,  Lehigh 

George  H.  Henry,  Northampton 

Ralph  Baumgartner,  Monroe 

John  Cheroks,  Ohio 

Ivan  G.  Martin,  Lancaster 

Robert  L.  Mensinger,  Columbia 

Charles  W.  Hoffman,  Lehigh 

Fred  Rarig,  Columbia 

Ellis  Artley,  -Columbia 

Lee  R.  Brobst,  Columbia 

Claude  Rhodes,  Columbia 

Bruce  Bittner,  Columbia 

William  Makowski,  Northumberland 

Bert  Moore,  Ohio 

Dorsey  Ellison,  Lehigh 

Mervin  Mensch,  Columbia 


FOR  SALE 

No.  103  Bean  Potato 
Grader 

almost  new 

HASKEL  G.  KUNES  &  SON 

Frenchville,  Pennsylvania 

Clearfield  County 


Potato  Production 

Estimated  as  of  November  L  1945 

The  1945  nation  wide  potato  crop  has 

decreased   slightly   since   October  first, 

although   the   estimated   production   of 

430,773,000  bushels  is  45,000,000  bushels 

over  the  ten  year  1934-43  average  and 

40,000,000   bushels   under  the   all   time 

high  of  1943.   The  eighteen  surplus  late 

potato  states  show  a  production  of  299 

million  bushels  which  is  28  million  over 
the  1944  and  42  million  over  the  ten 
year  average  1934-43.  The  following 
gives  a  comparison  of  crop  produc- 
tions of  competing  late  producing 
states: 

Thousand  Bushels 
State  1934-43     1944       1945 

Pennsylvania...  22,318  19,140  17,515 
New  York 

(Long  Island)     11,316  10,695  19,250 

(Upstate)    ....    17,279  15,750  10,530 

Maine    46,102  53,863  56,970 

Idaho 28,910  36,675  42,680 

North  Dakota  . .   13,249  20,875  23,890 

Michigan    23,669  18.360  17,850 

Grand  Total        

(All  States)   ..375,091  379,436  430,773 


Potatoes  and  Diversions 

Major  reductions  in  military  require- 
ments for  potatoes  together  with  in- 
creased availability  of  many  other  foods 
and  some  reduction  in  demand  have  all 
conspired  with  the  bumper  crop  to  put 
the  1945  crops  of  intermediate  and  late 
potatoes  definitely  in  a  surplus  posi- 
tion. 

The  ceiling  prices  growers  were  re- 
ceiving for  all  marketable  potatoes  a 
few  weeks  ago  have  now  dropped  to 
support  levels.  Through  September  17, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  purchas- 
ed some  5,760  cars  of  potatoes  in  or- 
der to  support  prices  at  not  less  than 
90  per  cent  of  parity.  Potatoes  so  pur- 
chased are  being  kept  out  of  normal 
market  channels.  Their  disposition 
through  September  8  was:  24  per  cent 
to  starch  manufacture;  13  per  cent  to 
relief  channels  (including  school-lunch 
program);  13  per  cent  for  livestock  feed 
and  experimental  work;  9  per  cent  to 
canners,  less  than  1  per  cent  distilled 
for  alcohol,  and  the  rest  temporarily  m 
storage  awaiting  final  disposition. 

This  year's  sweet  potato  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  little  smaller  than  last 
year,    though    slightly    above    average. 


SPRAY  and  DUST 


with 


MILLARD  MODERN  LIMES 

Rotary  Kiln  Products 
Crop  Protection  -  Service  -  Reasonable  Cost 


H.  E.  MILLARD 


Phone  7-3231 


Annville*  Pa. 
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—  LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS  - 

AN  EVER-GROWING  GROUP 
Suggestion  —  Send  Yours  "Pronto. 


VISION 


BLUE 


^VHHSYL%^ 


LABEL 


TiWUWEfiS 


J.  A.  Donaldson,  Venango 

Frank  L.  Dodd,  Columbus 

Lester  J.  Lohr,  Somerset 

John  Schrope,  Schuylkill 

Homer  C.  Bartter,  Ohio 

Walter  H.  Schlegel,  Northampton 

Clayton  Snyder,  Lehigh 

Haskell  Kune,  Clearfield 

D.  E.  Lewis,  West  Virginia 

Paul  R.  Yoder,  Chester 

M.  Paul  Whitenight,  Columbia 

Andy  Boleratz,  Erie 

Foster  Blough,  Potter 

Norman  Strohl,  Carbon 

Wilmer  Mensch,  Columbia 

Karl  Uffelman,  Dauphin 

Walter  Gibbons,  Lancaster 

Lynn  Sill,  Erie 

R.  K.  Wagner,  Westmoreland 

V.  A.  Holtz,  Cambria 

Joseph  Fisher,  Somerset 

Oscar  Lauger,  Warren 

W.  R.  Campbell,  West  Virginia 

A.  J.  Troyer,  Ohio 

A.  C.  Harwood,  Erie 

Harvey  S.  Lute,  Cambria 

George  D.  Henninger,  Northampton 

William  W.  Hayes,  Lycoming 

M.  P.  Whitenight,  Columbia 

Leon  Epler,  Northumberland 

R.  B.  Stutzman,  Indiana 

E.  S.  Grimm,  Franklin 

McPherson  Bros.,  York 

Harry  Stockdale,  Ohio 

Elvin  R.  Huntsinger,  Schuylkill 

Dr.  A.  S.  Romberger,  Illinois 

Harry  Gallant,  Crawford 

Ralph  Miller,  Lehigh 

W.  C.  Lefosky,  Warren 

Ivan  Miller,  Erie 

Alfred  Stauffer,  Chester 

Harold  Rarig,  Columbia 

Ralph  Hertzler,  Chester 

Roy  R.  Hess,  Columbia 

Ralph  A.  Thompson,  New  York 

Francis  Yahner,  Cambria 

Edgar  R.  Spory,  Somerset 


Gust  Gorka,  Erie 

Omar  Umble,  Chester 

A.  J.  Henninger,  Lehigh 

Barrie  Wilson,  Erie 

Mervin  Hanes,  York 

Robert  H.  Henninger,  Northampton 

Harold  J.  Henninger,  Lehigh 

R.  N.  Benjamin,  Dauphin 

Roy  B.  Hoober,  Lancaster 

Harry  Long,  Warren 

Joseph  M.  Schwabenbauer,  Elk 

Douglas  Fisher,  Potter 

Mathias  C.  Whitenight,  Columbia 

Harry  Peterson,  Crawford 

John  J.  Petro,  Jr.,  Columbia 

Harvey  Lute,  Indiana 

R.  K.  Wagner,  Indiana 

Ed.  Fisher,  Potter 

J.  K.  Mast,  Lancaster 

Rollin  E.  Wright,  Potter 

Paul  Cybulski,  Luzerne 

Harry  Stine,  Northumberland 

Alvin  Sutliff,  Columbia 

A.  S.  Yoder,  Columbia 

Robert  Getz,  Carbon 

Robert  Miller,  Columbia 

Orville  Hufnagel,  Columbia 

Daniel  Lindermuth,  Columbia 

Russell  Billig,  Northumberland 

Charles  A.  Yoder,  Northumberland 

Paul  R.  LeVan,  Columbia 

Anthony  Abrasczinskas,  Columbia 

Louis  E.  Thompson,  Erie 

P.  Daniel  Frantz,  Lehigh 


WANTED 

One  model  E  G  cletrac— 

68"  tread,  high  or  low 

clearance. 

J.  M.  SNYDER  &  SONS, 
Neffs,  Pennsylvania 


y/V«    uout  jatoduct 


PACKAGING 


POTATOES    •  FERTILIZERS 
SOY  BEAN  PRODUCTS 


J^auitaltle  6  Heaifif  "Puttf  Ktajjt  JSacki 


SINGLE  WALL 


DUPLEX 


TRIPLEX 


FOUR  WALL 


EQUITABLE'S  "better  than  ever"  paper  shipping  sacks  are  the  choice  of  Anfierica'i 
leading  packers  of  chemicals  and  produce.  Designed  to  assure  maxinnunn  protection 
for  your  products.  You  will  be  proud,  too,  of  the  brilliant,  clear  cut  printing  on 
EQUITABLE  bags.  If  your  needs  require  it.  EQUITABLE'S  new  "Aquatite"  wet  strength 
kraft,   made   in   our  own   mills,   is  available. 

EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  GO. 

Nortlierii  Plant:  4700  31st  Place,  Long  Island  City  Southern  Plant  &  Paper  Mills:  Orange,  Texas 

... 

;  .  ■.■■:■:".■:■;-.■■■:■::,■:■:  ■« 

VvAREHOUSES   IN: 

Allentown,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Chicaisro,  111.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Columbus, 
Oliio,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Memphis 
Tenn.,  Pittabursrh,  Pa.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  St..  Louis,  Mo.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 
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POTATO  PLANTEB 


Farquhar  Iron  Age  Two  Row 
High-Speed  Automatic  Potato  Planter 


REASONS    WHY: 

1.  Iron  Age  exclusive  feed  and  place- 
ment mechanism  with  the  multi- 
way  adjustable  picker  wheel,  as- 
sures automatic  and  accurate  plant- 
ing. 

Band-Way  fertilizer  placement  sci- 
entifically places  fertilizer  where  it 
is  most  needed  for  all  types  of  soil 
conditions. 

Flexibility  in  planting  is  obtained 
by  choice  of  five  diflPerent  types  of 
opening  plows,  three  sizes  of  cover- 
ing discs,  and  five  different  plant- 
ing shoes. 

Strength  and  dependability  are  built 
into  every  Iron  Age  planter  .  .  .  the 
result  of  more  than  fifty  years  of 
research  and  strenuous  field  tests. 
Iron  Age  factory  trained  experts 
work  closely  with  both  dealer  and 
farmer.  Adequate  stocks  of  replace- 
ment parts  eliminate  costly  delay  in 
event  of  breakdown. 


FERTItUER 


25% 

FERTILIZER    FERTILIZER 


FERTILIZER 


ONLY  IRON  AGE  HAS  BAND-WAY 


Illustrated  above  are  the  three  meth- 
ods used  in  Band-Way  planting  to  as- 
sure scientific  placement  of  fertilizer 
where  it  is  needed,  when  it  is  needed. 

1.  STANDARD  BAND-WAY:  Places 
fertilizer  in  continuous  bands  of 
equal  amounts  on  each  side  and 
slightly  below  seed. 

2.  HI-LO  BAND- WAY:  Places  fer- 
tilizer in  bands  of  equal  amounts; 


on  one  side  slightly  below,  on  other 
side  much  deeper. 

3.  HI-LO  UNEQUAL  BAND:  Same 
as  Hi-Lo  Band-Way  except  upper 
band  contains  25%  and  lower  band 
75%  of  the  plant  food. 

This  proven  method  of  fertilizer 
placement  is  the  adopted  standard 
of  thousands  of  leading  growers  all 
over  the  world.  Write  today  for  cata- 
log. 


'P&uiCMui  gp/uuf  ttu  IRON  4GB  Wau. 
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VfgrUblr  Ploitnt 


0'(h«fd  Sp'<vfM 


IttI  (frij  'otilo  Pl<nir>i       Igtonijtii  PeUlo  PUntrii 


A. B. FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  YORK,  PA 


2202  Duke  Street 


York,  Pennsylvania 


AGRICULTURAL  UBRAJT 
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Published  monthly  by 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COOPERATIVE  POTATO  GROWERS 

ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Address  Communications  to 


Central  Office 

C.  F.  H.  WUESTHOFF 

Secretary -Treasurer 

410  Campbell  Street 

WiLLIAMSPORT,  PA. 


^        VISION 


^^^HSYlV^/tz 


Sales  Office 
P.  DANIEL  FRANTZ 

Sales  Manager 

702  N.  Eighth  Street 

Allentown,  Pa. 


luM  mtn  (MWii 


■at*  M  •.  ».  ratm  Mfin 


ROY  R.  HESS 

^tillwater,  Pa. 

xear  Benton 


—  Area  Managers  — 

FRANK  L.  DODD 

lU  Gardner  Bldg., 

Union  City,  Pa. 


JOSEPH  FISHER 

611  Swank  Bldg., 

Johnstown,  Pa. 


HIRAM   A-   FRANTZ 

702  N.  Eighth  Street 

Allentown,  Pa. 


RICHARD    MANSFIELD 

207  Main  St., 

Coudersport,  Pa. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 


DR.  E.  L.  NIXON.  Agricultural  Counselor. 
Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council 


The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers  will  be- 
gin at  9:30  a.m.,  January  23,  1946. 

The  place  of  the  meeting  will  be  in 
the  House  Caucus  Room,  Main  Capitol 
Building.  ^         ,  .„  . 

The  forenoon  of  the  first  day  will  be 
devoted  to  hearing  a  word  from  the 
experts. 

The  latest  information  on  the  disease 
and  insect  problem  pertaining  to  the 
potato  crop  will  be  furnished  by  those 
in  a  position  to  speak  authoritatively — 
new  chemicals,  their  possibilities  and 
limitations— old  and  well  known  in- 
sects and  diseases  affecting  the  potato 
crop  will  have  new  light  shed  upon  their 


iniquitous  behaviour  ^^ 

The  seed  potato  problem  with  all  its 
ramifications  is  up  for  discussion,  old 
and  new  varieties— their  strength  and 
^veaknesses. 

Markets  and  marketing,  how  to  sell, 
where  to  sell— bulk  or  burlap,  coopera- 
tive or  individual,  identified  standard- 
ized quality,  consumer  packages. 

Finally — Land  utilization,  are  there 
any  more  areas  suitable  for  potato  pro- 
duction in  Pennsylvania,  what  it  takes 
to  put  them  into  production.  Do  potato 
areas  shift  from  generation?  What  is 
the  cause?  Should  or  could  it  be  pre- 
vented? 

Note  in  the  center  spread  of  this  is- 
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DR.  E.  L.  NIXON.  Agricultural  Counselor. 
Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council 


The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers  will  be- 
gin at  9:30  a.m.,  January  23,  1946. 

The  place  of  the  meeting  will  be  in 
the  House  Caucus  Room,  Main  Capitol 
Building.  ^         ,  .,.  . 

The  forenoon  of  the  first  day  will  be 
devoted  to  hearing  a  word  from  the 
experts. 

The  latest  information  on  the  disease 
and  insect  problem  pertaining  to  the 
potato  crop  will  be  furnished  by  those 
in  a  position  to  speak  authoritatively- 
new  chemicals,  their  possibilities  and 
limitations — old  and  well  known  in- 
sects and  diseases  affecting  the  potato 
crop  will  have  new  light  shed  upon  their 


iniquitous  behaviour 

The  seed  potato  problem  with  all  its 
ramifications  is  up  for  discussion,  old 
and  new  varieties— their  strength  and 
weaknesses. 

Markets  and  marketing,  how  to  sell, 
where  to  sell— bulk  or  burlap,  coopera- 
tive or  individual,  identified  standard- 
ized quality,  consumer  packages. 

Finally — Land  utilization,  are  there 
any  more  areas  suitable  for  potato  pro- 
duction in  Pennsylvania,  what  it  takes 
to  put  them  into  production.  Do  potato 
areas  shift  from  generation?  What  is 
the  cause?  Should  or  could  it  be  pre- 
vented? 

Note  in  the  center  spread  of  this  is- 
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sue  you  will  see  the  trends  in  potato 
production  by  counties  for  the  past  ten 

years.  Study  it  closely,  and  the  influ- 
ences at  work  in  the  transitions  or 
shifts  in  acreages  from  year  to  year. 

Wednesday  afternoon  at  2:00  o'clock 
the  Directors  of  the  association  will 
conduct  a  round  table  discussion  or 
paneled  discussion  on  the  Association  in 
relation  to  the  community — town,  city, 
country,  labor  industry. 

This  will  be  unique,  vital  to  every 
m.ember  of  the  association. 

This  discussion  will  be  followed  at 
3:30  p.m.  by  the  annual  business  meet- 
ing— election  of  directors,  reports  of  ac- 
tivities. 

^  In  the  evening  at  7:30  a  rousing  good 
time  is  promised. 

The  program  is  varied,  instructive 
and  entertaining  moving  pictures;  sing- 
ing, can  you  top  this,  some  new — some 
old.  Informal  discussion  and  renewal 
of  acquaintances. 

The  second  morning,  Jan  24  at  9:30, 
the  meeting  will  be  hold  at  theOliver 
Farm  Equipment  Warehouse,  14th  and 
Howard  Street. 

The  topic— "What's  cookin'  and  what 
has  been  fried"  in  potato  equipment. 

Actual  demonstrations  with  actual 
equipment  in — 

(a)  Soil  Preparation 

(b)  Fertilizer  placement 

(c)  Planter     and     planter     adiust- 

ments 

(d)  Cultivating  and   cultivator  ad- 
justment 

(e)  Spraying    and    sprayer    adjust- 
ments 

(f)  Digging     and     digger     adjust- 
ments 

(g)  Storage   and   storage   construc- 
tion 

(h)  Grading  and  packing  potatoes. 

Experts  who  know,  will  stage  these 
various  demonstrations  and  lead  the 
discussions. 

In  connection  with  the  machinery 
clinic  or  method  demonstration  several 
valuable  prizes  will  be  offered  by  the 
machinery  manufacturers  and  the  po- 
tato association  for  the  most  valuable, 
most  unique,  or  most  constructive  gad- 
get or  appliance  to  the  potato  industry. 

Bring  along  your  best  suggestion  in 
improving  the  workability  of  any  piece 
of  equipment — you  may  win  a  valuable 
prize. 


If  the  gadget  is  too  cumbersome  to 
carry,  draw  or  photograph  it  and  be 
prepared  to  explain  its  workability. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  elaborate  or 
complicated  to  win  a  prize — simple 
every  day  improvements,  may  be  the 
most  suggestive.  Originality  counts. 
Workability  is  essential. 

There  are  hundreds  of  short  cuts 
and  simple  improvements  used  daily  in 
Pennsylvania  potato  fields  worth  a 
million  for  the  trend  of  thought  they 
will  cause  in  someone's  mind  if  they  are 
brought  to  light.   Bring  them  out. 

Sandwiches  and  coffee  will  be  served 
at  the  Oliver  Warehouse.  This  ought  to 
be  a  very  valuable  meeting  to  every- 
body. It  will  be  thought  stimulating 
and  may  lead  to  many  valuable  im- 
provements. It  will  make  a  better 
potato  grower  out  of  you. 

In  the  afternoon  at  2:00  o'clock  back 
in  the  House  Caucus  Room  in  the 
Capitol  a  unique  program  has  been  pre- 
pared for  men  under  35.  (Of  course 
those  over  35  are  welcome). 

The  series  of  meetings  will  close  with 
the  cooperative-Business  dinner  in  the 
Ball  Room  of  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel  at 
6:00  p.m. 

Her  Royal  Highness,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Potato  Blossom  Queen,  Vv^ill  reign 
supreme. 

Awards  will  be  presented.  Grand 
singing  by  a  grand  leader.  Our  own 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  smile  up- 
on the  queen,  and  two  nationally  known 
speakers  will  address  the  audience.  AV 
of  this  at  O.P.A.  ceiling  prices.  If  you 
were  to  pay  five  bucks  for  the  privilege 
of  attending  it  would  be  only  half 
enough. 


ARE  YOU  AN 
INVENTOR? 

Bring  your  invention  to  the 
Farm  Machinery  Meeting. 
It  may  win  a  prize  for  you. 
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"FARMERS  and  MARKETS 

by  the  Food  Producers  Council 
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Six  million  farm  families  are  pro- 
ducing food  for  the  139  million  people 
in  the  United  States  today.  With  more 
and  more  farm  products  going  to  the 
consumer  in  fresh  form,  their  quality 
and  dollar  value  depend  to  a  large  ex- 
tent upon  the  speed  with  which  they 
reach  the  market.  Moreover,  the  war 
re-emphasized  the  vital  importance  of 
eliminating  waste  in  handling  food. 

To  be  prosperous,  agriculture  must 
have  a  good  market  for  fresh  foods.  For 
this,  it  is  imperative  that  farmers  have 
a  ready  market  six  days  a  week  and 
that  there  be  no  obstruction  of  farm 
produce  trucks  headed  for  market.  De- 
lays mean  deterioration  and  waste. 

With  40  out  of  every  100  Americans 
on  an  inadequate  diet,  such  waste 
weakens  the  national  economy.  Further- 
more, the  loss  through  spoilage  of  food 
caused  by  delays  in  marketing  comes 
out  of  the  farmer's  pocket. 

The  taste  and  nutritive  value  of  food, 
the  result  of  six  or  seven  months  of 
planning  and  hard  work  on  the  farm, 
can  be  destroyed  in  one  day  if  produce 
does  not  reach  the  market  promptly. 
The  farmer  has  a  definite  stake  in  main- 
taining consumer  acceptance  for  his 
products.  Thus  he  must  move  his  har- 
vested fruits  and  vegetables  rapidly  to 
insure  that  they  retain  their  tastiness, 
food  value  and  sight  appeal. 

There  has  never  been  too  much  food 
in  this  country  or  in  the  world.  Prob- 
lems have  arisen  because  there  has 
been  too  much  food  at  one  place.  The 
problem  is  to  get  the  food  where  it's 
wanted,  when  it's  wanted  and  in  good 
condition. 

A  6-Day  Market 
Among  the  immediate  objectives  of 
the  Food  Producers  Council  is  the 
maintenance  of  an  accessible  market, 
readily  available  to  farmers  six  days  a 
^veek 

If  the  market  is  cut  to  five  days  and 
the  farmer  does  not  work  on  Sunday, 
this  means  he  cannot  harvest  perish- 
able products  after  Thursday  since  his 
produce  is  usually  picked  the  day  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  consumer.  Thus,  al- 
most one-half  the  week— from  Thurs- 
day to  Monday — is  lost. 

The  season  doesn't  wait.  Weather 
conditions     and     other    uncontrollable 


factors  govern  the  amount  of  work  that 
can  be  done.  When  certain  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  ready  for  harvest,  an 
extra  day  or  two  means  waste,  low 
prices. 

Waste  deprives  the  consumer  of  food 
he  needs.  In  some  areas  where  the  5-day 
market  is  in  effect,  the  economic  loss 
to  farmers,  resulting  from  waste  and 
low  prices,  has  amounted  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Once  the  farmer  has  done  his  share 
by  seeing  that  the  produce  is  harvested 
at  the  proper  time,  it  is  essential  to  his 
own  operations  and  to  the  consumer's, 
that  he  have  an  accessible  market. 

This  means  that,  regardless  of  heavy 
or  light  marketing  on  any  particular 
day  receivers  must  have  the  right  to 
operate  the  market  and  serve  farmers 
with  products  to  sell.  Nature  knows  no 
holidays. 

Unhampered  Flow  of  Foods 

The  FPC  aims  to  insure  the  free  flow 
of  perishable  foods  from  farm  to  mar- 
ket. 

Highly  perishable  foods  must  be  har- 
vested, prepared  for  market  and  de- 
livered within  a  comparatively  few 
hours,  or  freshness  and  food  values  are 
lost. 

Damage  to  crops  is  accelerated  once 
they  are  picked  and  loaded  in  trucks. 
This  is  particularly  true  on  short  hauls 
where  refrigerated  trucks  are  not  used. 
Any  farmer  knows  that  many  crops, 
such  as  sweet  com,  beans,  peaches  and 
berries,  lose  their  nutritive  benefits  and 
palatability — and  therefore  their  value 
— if  they  are  not  moved  promptly  from 
the  field  to  the  consumer's  table. 

The  council,  in  its  articles  of  incor- 
poration, is  pledged  "to  promote  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  in  the  marketing  of 
food  products  through  the  removal  of 
barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  food  from 
producer  to  consumer,  the  betterment 
of  market  facilities  and  the  improve- 
ment of  other  practices  in  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  food  products 
to  the  end  that  consumers  may  get  their 
food  in  its  most  nutritious  and  pala- 
table form  and  that  the  farmers  there- 
by may  have  a  better  market  for  their 
products." 

A  Mutual  Understanding 
As    its    third    objective,    the    council 
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Mrs.  Housewife  likes  the  convenience  of  prepackaged  pofafoes. 
She  knows  that  potatoes  packed  in  Union  Paper  Bags  are  easy 
to  buy,  easy  to  carry,  and  easy  to  store. 

Mr.  Retailer  knows  that  potatoes  prepackaged  in  Union  Paper 
Bags  eliminate  waste,  through  handling  and  spoilage.  Prepack- 
aged potatoes  save  both  his  customers' and  clerks' time  in  filling, 
weighing,  and  packing. 

Zhe  Worlds  Oldest  and  Cargest  Manufacturers  of  Paper  ^ags 

UNION  BAG  &  PAPER  CORP. 


WOOLWORTH  BUILDING 
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seeks  to  help  labor  and  the  farmer  un- 
derstand each  other^s  problems.  Farm- 
ers have  always  given  to  labor  and  to 
other  groups  the  same  right  to  organize 
that  they  keep  for  themselves.  Farm- 
ers feel,  however,  that  such  organiza- 
tion should  be  built  from  within  to  fill 
a  need  and  not  inflicted  from  without. 

Farming  is  a  highly  specialized  busi- 
ness, regulated  by  nature's  sunshine 
and  storms,  as  contrasted  to  industry, 
controlled  entirely  by  man.  Organiza- 
tions and  regulations  suited  to  man- 
controlled  conditions  in  city  and  fac- 
tory are  not  and  cannot  be  made  adap- 
table or  workable  in  the  great  outdoors, 
where  production  is  subject  to  the  vaga- 
ries of  nature. 

Successful  farming  today  requires 
more  skill,  better  management,  and 
more  all-around  business  ability  than 
ever  before. 

Production  per  man  per  hour  today 
is  practically  twice  what  it  was  25  years 
ago. 

During  the  World  War  I  period,  an 
average  man-hour  produced  43  pounds 
of  milk.  Today  it  produces  64  pounds. 
During  the  same  period  the  number  of 
eggs  produced  per  man-hour  has  in- 
creased from  54  to  93,  the  pounds  of  po- 
tatoes from  73  to  163.  An  over-all  index 
of  ten  farm  products  shows  an  increase 
in  production  per  man-hour  of  from  59 
to  100  pounds. 

Such  increased  production  means  the 
farmer  of  today  must  be  a  better  sales- 
man. One  of  his  main  selling  points  is 
the  freshness  of  his  product. 

From  the  farm  to  the  consumer,  food 
is  handled  by  many  groups— it  is  un- 
loaded, distributed,  graded  and  retailed. 
The  farmer,  the  laboring  man,  whole- 
saler and  the  retailer,  must  work  to- 
gether to  get  the  food  to  the  consumer 
in  good  condition. 
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FOR    SALE 

Ford  truck  chassis  with  10  row 
potato  spray  boom  attached. 
Bean  rubber  spool  potato  grader, 
complete  with  elevator  and  pick- 
ing table. 

J.  L.  REITZ  ESTATE 
Lewisburg,  Penna. 


Potatoes  for  the  Rice 
Bowls  of  China 

This  concerns  some  potatoes  which 
may  change  the  future  of  a  nation. 

Technical  skill  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge, as  well  as  war  material,  were 
Lend-Leased  to  China  during  the  war. 
Our  agricultural  experts,  having  in 
mind  the  axiom  that  a  one-crop  econ- 
omy— like  cotton  in  our  old  South — 
breeds  poverty  and  exhaustion  of  the 
land,  turned  critical  attention  to  China's 
extreme  concentration  on  the  growing 
of  rice.  Dr.  Theodore  F.  Dykstra,  of 
Beltsville,  Maryland,  decided  to  tackle 
the  problem  personally,  and  in  Septem- 
ber of  1942  he  departed  for  China  with 
155  pounds  of  potatoes  representing 
fifty-four  champion  varieties  grown  in 
twenty-eight  states. 

The  potatoes  made  awkward  travel- 
ing    companions.      In     Washington     a 
porter  insisted  on  loading  the  sacks  in- 
to an  upper  berth  with  Doctor  Dykstra 
when  he  refused  to  entrust  his  precious 
luggage  to  the  uncertain  temperature 
of  the  baggage  car.    En  route  to  India, 
Doctor  Dykstra's  ship  was  disabled  off 
South    Africa,    but    the   potatoes   were 
brought  safely  ashore.    After  that  they 
were  flown  the  length   of  Africa   and 
across   to   India,   and   finally   over   the 
perilous  Hump  to  China.   By  that  time 
they   were  easily   the   most   expensive 
seed  potatoes  in  history. 

Plunging  into  his  experiment,  Doctor 
Dykstra  planted  testing  areas  in  three 
provinces  of  Western  China  where 
white  potatoes  were  known  only  as 
exotic  luxuries.  He  grew  and  harvest- 
ed two  crops  of  his  samples.  Then  he 
knew  his  project  had  great  possibili- 
ties, and  he  cabled  enthusiastically 
back  to  the  States  for  100  pounds  each 
of  four  varieties  which  had  revealed 
hiph  production  tendencies  in  Chinese 

soil. 

The  experiment  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
But  it's  expanding  robustly  as  a  na- 
tional project  now.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment has  already  invested  more 
than  $2,000,000,  Chinese  currency,  in 
the  potato  program,  and  with  the  com- 
ing of  peace  the  revolutionary  under- 
taking is  likely  to  be  greatly  expanded. 
So  promising  is  the  outlook  that  at  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Conference  a  delighted  Chinese  dele- 
gate declared  that  by  demonstrating  an 
effective  famine-relief  crop.  Doctor 
Dykstra  may  have  profoundly  altered 
the  course  of  China's  history. 
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RURAL  MECHANICS 

A  New  Mechanical  Field  for  the  Veteran  Who  Wants  Independence 

JAMES  P.  BRESSLER 
Williamsport  Technical  Institute,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


The  rapid  expansion  in  the  use  of 
highly  developed  machinery  on  the 
farm,  the  wider  use  of  electricity  in 
the  rural  homes  and  the  generally 
greater  mechanical  aspect  of  living  in 
the  rural  areas  has  created  a  great  de- 
mand for  mechanics  who  are  trained 
for  service  in  this  special  field.  Here- 
tofore, we  have  specialized  in  training 
men  for  the  service  industries  in  the  ur- 
ban centers.  All  the  while  we  have 
paid  scant  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
farm  and  rural  areas  mainly  because 
such  needs  were  not  too  difficult  to  meet 
with  existing  services.  Much  of  this  re- 
paid and  maintenance  work  was  han- 
dled by  the  blacksmith  or  garages  or 
mechanics  with  limited  skills.  For  the 
past  decade  and  especially  during  the 
war  years,  the  rural  areas  have  fallen 
into  stride  in  mechanical  advancement. 
The  village  blacksmith  can  no  longer 
perform  all  the  services  that  such  ad- 
vancement requires.  Thus  the  greater 
use  of  machinery  generally  has  created 
an  acute  service  problem. 

Here  then  is  an  ideal  field  for  war 
veterans  who  prefer  to  go  into  a  busi- 
ness of  their  own  or  work  for  some 
company  dealing  in  farm  equipment. 
Many  veterans,  by  virtue  of  their  army 
training  and  previous  experience,  as 
well  as  their  desire  to  work  in  the  coun- 
try, are  well  adapted  to  enter  this  new 
field. 

Since  this  type  of  work  as  a  career 
is  new,  there  are  obviously  many  ques- 
tions about  it  that  veterans  would  like 
to  have  answered.  Here  are  the  answers 
to  some  of  them. 

1.  What  Are  My  Chances  of  Success? 

Answer— There  isn't  much  gambling 
on  your  future  in  this  if  you  are  will- 
ing to  train  for  it  and  apply  yourself 
to  the  work.  Every  town  on  the  map  of- 
fers a  potential  location  for  you.  What 
about  your  home  town? 

2.  Where  Can  I  Get  This  Training? 
Answer— The  Williamsport  Technical 

Institute  is  pioneering  in  the  training  of 
veterans  for  Rural  Mechanical  Service. 
To  our  knowledge  no  other  school  is  of- 
fering any  similar  opportunity.  The  in- 
stitute, with  its  Technical  departments 
and  up-to-date  equipment  is  at  the  dis- 


posal of  trainees  in  veterans  training 
courses. 

3.  When  Can  I  Begin? 

Answer — Anytime.  The  course  is  so 
organized  that  every  trainee  is  given  in- 
dividual instruction.  The  course  itself 
is  divided  into  individual  instructional 
units.  Since  these  units  are  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  the  order  in  which 
they  are  given  varies  with  the  needs  of 
each  trainee.  The  time  required  how- 
ever, to  complete  the  training  period 
makes  it  advisable  to  begin  as  soon  as 
possible  after  you  return  to  civilian  life. 

4.  What  Will  It  Cost? 

Answer— They  thought  of  that  when 
they  passed  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights. 
Your  country  thinks  you  should  have 
your  training  opportunity  so  that  you 
are  assured  gainful  employment  in  the 
post  war  period.  This  training  comes 
under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights. 

5.  What  Education  Must  I  Have  to 
Enter? 

Answer — There  is  no  special  require- 
ment. The  main  qualification  is  interest 
in  the  work,  a  mechanical  inclination, 
and  a  desire  to  make  good.  A  high 
school  education  is  desirable  but  not  es- 
sential. 

6.  What  Does  the  Course  Consist  of? 
Answer— The    training    outline    calls 

for  instruction  in  Rural  electricity,  auto 
mechanics,  farm  tractors,  welding,  sheet 
metal  and  blacksmithing,  machine  shop, 
farm  machinery  and  plumbing  and 
water  supply. 

7.  How  Long  Will  All  This  Take? 

Answer — That  depends  on  your  pre- 
vious experience.  We  aim  to  supply 
those  units  of  training  that  you  need 
individually,  and  if  you  are  already 
skilled  in  some  phases  of  the  work,  so 
much  the  better  and  your  course  will  be 
shortened.  For  a  totally  untrained  man, 
the  course  will  run  for  four  years.  All 
depends  on  the  progress  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

8.  Where  Can  I  Get  More  Information 
As  to  Registration,  etc.? 

Answer — Call   or   write   VETERANS 
TRAINING    in    care    of    Williamsport 
Technical  Institute.  If  you  can,  drop  in 
Continued  on  page  twenty^seven 


DON'T 

FEED 

FUNGUS 


Don't  let 

YOUR 

Cold  Frames  Rot! 

Treat  them  with 


STOPS  ROT 


Cold  frames,  celery  boards,  flats,  stakes-all  your  lumber  for  next 
year's  crops-what  condition  is  it  in?  What  will  it  be  like  a  year  from 
now?  You  know  what  Rot  will  do.  Lumber  is  still  scarce  and  costly. 

But  you  con  stop  this  rot  right  now  with  Cuprinol,  the  famous  old 
Danish  formula  so  easily  applied  by  brush,  spray  or  dip,  that  pene- 
trates the  fibres  and  eliminates  the  nourishment  on  which  rot,  fungus 
and  insect  borers  feed. 

Cuprinol  is  not  costly,  and  one  treatment  does  the  work.  Point  over 
it  if  you  wish,  for  coops,  sheds,  etc.,  but  Cuprinol  is  the  product  that 

stops  the  rot,  and  Cuprinol  treated  wood  is 
harmless  to  plants,  poultry  and  animals. 

But  you  won't  use  Cuprinol  if  you  don't 
hove  it  handy,  so  keep  a  gallon  or  two  al- 
ways ready.  Its  use  will  considerably  reduce 
repairs  and  replacements.  Cuprinol  aver- 
ages 400  sq.  ft.  of  wood  treated  to  the  gal- 
lon. In  gallon,  5  gallon  and  50  gallon  drums. 

CUMtNOLTinc,  34  Spring  Lane,  Boston  9,  Massachusetts 
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"POTATOES"— Potential  Prizes 

Anna  dePlanter  Bowes 
Chief,  Division  of  Nulrition,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health 

extra  45,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  in 
America! 

Potatoes  and  Lettuce 

4  to  5  servings 
12  white  potatoes 

1  large  panful  of  garden,  leaf  lettuce 
or  2  to  3  heads  of  other  greens  in 
season  as  endive,  escarole,  romaine 
3  to  4  slices  salt  pork  (^  pound) 
1  to  2  teaspoons  salt 
h    to  i  cup  vinegar 


Anna  dePlanter  Bowes 

Are  you  interested  in  prize  winning 
recipes?  Most  women  are.  Many  men 
are  too — especially  if  the  dish  includes 
potatoes. 

The  recipe  to  be  shared  with  you 
through  these  pages  won  a  prize  in  a 
national  contest  conducted  during  the 
war.  It  is  a  treasured  family  dish  eaten 
frequently  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
And  I  firmly  believe  its  regular  use 
contributes  greatly  to  the  excellent 
health  our  family  enjoys.  The  basis  of 
the  dish  is  POTATOES. 

It  is  a  favorite,  commonly  used  one- 
dish  meal  in  the  Netherlands  —  when 
food  conditions  are  normal.  Millions  of 
Dutch  and  Belgian  families  will,  this 
Christmas,  give  fervent  thanks  that 
dishes  like  this — lettuce  and  potatoes 
(veldsalade  aan  aardappel) — may  again 
be  on  the  family  table  in  a  year  or  two. 
How  much  relation  there  is  between 
the  vitality,  stamina  and  courage  of 
the  Netherlanders  and  their  high  nor- 
mal consumption  of  potatoes,  green 
leafy  vegetables  and  milk  can  easily  be 
checked  by  any  one  with  up-to-date 
tables  of  food  values.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  a  one-dish  meal  with  equal  health 
protection  properties.  And  it  is  equally 
challenging  to  find  a  recipe  which  can 
so  pleasantly  and  easily  help  to  use  our 


Method: 

1.  Select  medium  to  large,  smooth  po- 
tatoes. Scrub  thoroughly.  Cook  in 
their  jackets  in  boiling  water  until 
tender. 

2.  Wash  lettuce,  endive  or  other  sea- 
sonal greens  thoroughly  in  several 
waters.  Separate  leaves  from  head 
and  wash  again  if  necessary.  Drain 
well,  using  cheesecloth  or  a  linen 
towel  to  absorb  as  much  of  the 
water  as  possible.  Place  in  the 
hydrator  of  a  refrigerator  or  in  a 
tightly  covered  bowl  in  a  cool 
place,  as  the  cellar,  to  crispen. 
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3.  Wash  slices  of  salt  pork  qinckly  in 
cold  water.  The  rind  can  be  left 
if  it  is  thin.  Dice  the  salt  pork  m 
I  inch  cubes.  Put  cubes  in  a  heavy 
frying  pan  and  cook  very  slowly 
over  a  low  flame  until  cubes  are 
golden  brown  in  color.  Stir  fre- 
quently so  all  cubes  are  equally 
well  cooked. 

4.  When  potatoes  are  tender,  drain. 
Allow  steam  and  moisture  to  es- 
cape. Peel  and  mash  in  a  large  pan 
with  a  few  quick  strokes.  Sprinkle 
generously  with  salt. 

5.  Add  several  large  handfuls  of  let- 
tuce or  other  greens  and  about  one 
half  the  pork  cubes  and  fat.  Mix 
well.  Add  remaining  greens  and 
the  rest  of  the  pork  cubes  and  fat. 
Mix  until  lettuce  is  slightly  wilted. 
Put  vinegar  into  pan  in  which  pork 
has  cooked.  Heat  slowly  tipping 
pan  so  all  the  fat  from  bottom  and 
sides  of  pan  is  removed.  Add  to 
the  potatoes  and  greens  and  stir 
thoroughly.  Add  salt  and  additional 
vinegar  if  necessary  to  bring  out 
the  best  flavor  of  potatoes  and  let- 
tuce.   Serve  at  once. 

One  to  two  large  servings  of  this 
dish  with  a  glass  or  two  of  milk  make 
a  very  easily  prepared  lunch,  supper  or 
light  dinner.  If  a  heartier  meal  is  de- 
sirable, add  a  serving  of  meal,  a  milk 
or  fruit  dessert  and  a  beverage. 

Advantages  of  This  Dish 

1.  Makes  generous  use  of  potatoes. 

2.  Increases  the  amount  of  greens  in 
the  diet. 

3.  Reduces  loss  of  nutrients  often 
extensive  in  cooking  potatoes  and 
greens  by  other  methods. 

4.  Easily  and  quickly  prepared. 

5.  Reduces    washing    of    dishes    for 


preparation  and  service  of  a  meal 
to  a  minimum. 

6.  Encourages  the  use  of  three  highly 
alkaline  types  of  food — potatoes, 
greens  and  milk.  Many  American 
meals  are  too  low  in  alkaline 
values  for  good  health. 

A  Last  Word  About  Potatoes 

A  generation  ago  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  potatoes  was  much  higher  with 
advantage  to  individual  and  national 
health.  Since  then  a  variety  of  foods 
higher  in  calories,  cost  and  curve-pro- 
ducing tendencies  has  gradually  re- 
placed some  of  the  native,  healthful 
potatoes  in  our  diets.  And  this  has  de- 
cidedly not  been  to  our  health  ad- 
vantage. 

Concentrated  sweets  and  other  simi- 
lar manufactured  products  are  not  only 
higher  in  calories  and  thus  more  fat- 
tening but  most  of  them  are  lower  in 
the  many  contributions  potatoes  make 
to  a  well  rounded  diet.  Let  potatoes 
take  their  healthful  place  in  your  diet 
without  fear! 


Eat  More  Potatoes 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  Michigan,  states,  "Less 
breads  and  cereals,  less  meat  and  eggs, 
(both  scarce  items)  and  more  potatoes 
is  the  simple  program  called  for.  The 
potato  is  one  of  the  most  highly  alka- 
line of  foods.  Cooked  potato  starch  di- 
gets  in  a  sixth  of  the  time  required  for 
the  digestion  of  oatmeal,  and  in  less 
than  any  other  cereal.  When  well 
cooked,  the  Potato  is  as  palatable  as 
any  cereal.  If  bread  and  cereals  are 
reduced  one-half,  and  eggs  and  meat 
the  same,  in  favor  of  the  Potato  and 
green  vegetables,  an  almost  immediate 
improvement  in  health  will  be  noted. 
There  is  no  other  single  article  of  food 
capable  of  doing  so  much  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Health,  longevity  and  pros- 
perity of  the  American  people  as  the 
Potato." 


Bystander:  "Look  at  the  disgusting 
boy  with  the  cropped  hair,  cigarette, 
and  wide  trousers." 

War  Worker:  "That's  my  daughter!" 

Bystander:  "My  dear  sir,  do  forgive 
me.  I  would  never  have  been  so  out- 
spoken if  I'd  known  you  were  her 
father." 

War  Worker:  "I'm  her  mother!" 
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POTATOES"— Potential  Prizes 

Anna  dePlanter  Bowes 
Chief,  Division  of  Nutrition,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health 

extra  45,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  in 
America! 

Potatoes   and  Lettuce 

4  to  5  servings 
12  white  potatoes 

1  large  panful  of  garden,  leaf  lettuce 
or  2  to  3  heads  of  other  greens  in 
season  as  endive,  escarole,  romaine 
3  to  4  slices  salt  pork  (I  pound) 
1  to  2  teaspoons  salt 
u     to  i  cup  vinegar 


Anna  dePlanter  Bowes 

Are  you  interested  in  prize  winning 
recipes?  Most  women  arc.  Many  men 
are  too — especially  if  the  dish  includes 
potatoes. 

The  recipe  to  be  shared  with  you 
through  these  pages  won  a  prize  in  a 
national  contest  conducted  during  the 
war.  It  is  a  treasured  family  dish  eaten 
frequently  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
And  I  firmiy  believe  its  regular  use 
contributes  greatly  to  the  excellent 
health  our  family  enjoys.  The  basis  of 
the  dish  is  POTATOES. 

It  is  a  favorite,  commonly  used  one- 
dish  meal  in  the  Netherlands  —  when 
food  conditions  are  normal.  Millions  of 
Dutch  and  Belgian  families  will,  this 
Christmas,  give  fervent  thanks  that 
dishes  like  this— lettuce  and  potatoes 
(veldsalade  aan  aardappel) — may  again 
be  on  the  family  table  in  a  year  or  two. 
How  much  relation  there  is  between 
the  vitality,  stamina  and  courage  of 
the  Netherlanders  and  their  high  nor- 
mal consumption  of  potatoes,  green 
leafy  vegetables  and  milk  can  easily  be 
checked  by  any  one  with  up-to-date 
tables  of  food  values.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  a  one-dish  meal  with  equal  health 
protection  properties.  And  it  is  equally 
challenging  to  find  a  recipe  which  can 
so  pleasantly  and  easily  help  to  use  our 


Method: 

1.  Select  medium  to  large,  smooth  po- 
tatoes. Scrub  thoroughly.  Cook  in 
their  jackets  in  boiling  water  until 
tender. 

2.  Wash  lettuce,  endive  or  other  sea- 
sonal greens  thoroughly  in  several 
waters.  Separate  leaves  from  head 
and  wash  again  if  necessary.  Drain 
well,  using  cheesecloth  or  a  linen 
towel  to  absorb  as  much  of  the 
water  as  possible.  Place  in  the 
hydrator  of  a  refrigerator  or  in  a 
tightly  covered  bowl  in  a  cool 
place,  as  the  cellar,  to  crispen. 
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3.  Wash  slices  of  salt  pork  quickly  in 
cold  water.  The  rind  can  be  left 
if  it  is  thin.  Dice  the  salt  pork  in 
]  inch  cubes.  Put  cubes  in  a  heavy 
frying  pan  and  cook  very  slowly 
over  a  low  flame  until  cubes  are 
golden  brown  in  color.  Stir  fre- 
quently so  all  cubes  arc  equally 
well  cooked. 

4.  When  potatoes  are  tender,  drain. 
Allow  steam  and  moisturt^  to  es- 
cape. Peel  and  mash  in  a  large  pan 
with  a  few  quick  strokes.  Sprinkle 
generously  with  salt. 

5.  Add  several  large  handfuls  of  let- 
tuce or  other  greens  and  about  one 
half  the  pork  cubes  and  fat.  Mix 
well.  Add  remaining  greens  and 
the  rest  of  the  pork  cubes  and  fat. 
Mix  until  lettuce  is  slightly  wilted. 
Put  vinegar  into  pan  in  which  pork 
has  cooked.  Heat  slowly  tipping 
pan  so  all  the  fat  from  bottom  and 
sides  of  pan  is  removed.  Add  to 
the  potatoes  and  greens  and  stir 
thoroughly.  Add  salt  and  additional 
vinegar  if  necessary  to  bring  out 
the  best  flavor  of  potatoes  and  let- 
tuce.   Serve  at  once. 

One  to  two  large  servings  of  this 
dish  with  a  glass  or  two  of  milk  make 
a  very  easily  prepared  lunch,  supper  or 
light  dinner.  If  a  heartier  meal  is  de- 
sirable, add  a  serving  of  meat,  a  milk 
or  fruit  dessert  and  a  beverage. 

Advantages  of  This  Dish 

1.  Makes  generous  use  of  potatoes. 

2.  Increases  the  amount  of  greens  in 
the  diet. 

3.  Reduces  loss  of  nutrients  often 
extensive  in  cooking  potatoes  and 
greens  by  other  methods. 

4.  Easily  and  quickly  prepared. 

5.  Reduces    washing    of    dishes     for 


preparation  and  service  of  a  meal 
to  a  minimum. 

6.  Encourages  the  use  of  three  highly 
alkaline  types  of  food— potatoes, 
greens  and  milk.  Many  American 
meals  are  too  low  in  alkaline 
values  for  good  health. 

A  Last  Word  About  Potatoes 

A  generation  ago  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  potatoes  was  much  higher  with 
advantage  to  individual  and  national 
health.  Since  then  a  variety  of  foods 
higher  in  calories,  cost  and  curve-pro- 
ducing tendencies  has  gradually  re- 
placed some  of  the  native,  healthful 
potatoes  in  our  diets.  And  this  has  de- 
cidedly not  been  to  our  health  ad- 
vantage. 

Concentrated  sweets  and  other  simi- 
lar manufactured  products  are  not  only 
higher  in  calories  and  thus  more  fat- 
tening but  most  of  them  are  lower  in 
the  many  contributions  potatoes  make 
to  a  well  rounded  diet.  Let  potatoes 
take  their  healthful  place  in  your  diet 
without  fear! 


Eat  More  Potatoes 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  Michigan,  states,  "Less 
breads  and  cereals,  less  meat  and  eggs, 
(both  scarce  items)  and  more  potatoes 
is  the  simple  program  called  for.  The 
potato  is  one  of  the  most  highly  alka- 
line of  foods.  Cooked  potato  starch  di- 
gets  in  a  sixth  of  the  time  required  for 
the  digestion  of  oatmeal,  and  in  less 
than  any  other  cereal.  When  well 
cooked,  the  Potato  is  as  palatable  as 
any  cereal.  If  bread  and  cereals  are 
reduced  one-half,  and  eggs  and  meat 
the  same,  in  favor  of  the  Potato  and 
green  vegetables,  an  almost  immediate 
improvement  in  health  will  be  noted. 
There  is  no  other  single  article  of  food 
capable  of  doing  so  much  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Health,  longevity  and  pros- 
perity of  the  American  people  as  the 
Potato." 


Bystander:  "Look  at  the  disgusting 
boy  with  the  cropped  hair,  cigarette, 
and  wide  trousers." 

War  Worker:  "That's  my  daughter!" 

Bystander:  "My  dear  sir,  do  forgive 
me.  I  would  never  have  been  so  out- 
spoken if  I'd  known  you  were  her 
father." 

War  Worker:  "I'm  her  mother!" 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


r 


The  Pennsylvonio  Cooperative  Potato  Growers  Assn. 

Incorporated 

Williomsport,  Penna. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

J.  A.  Donaldson,  President — Emlenion 
Ed  Fisher/  Vice-President — Coudersport 

CENTRAL  AREA 

M.  P.  Whilenighl,  Bloomsburg 
Ed.  Fisher,  Coudersport 
Wm.  W.  Hayes,  Jersey  Shore 
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WESTERN   AREA 

F.  L.  Dodd,  Columbus 

J.  A.  Donaldson,  Emlenton 

Lester  J.  Lohr,  Boswell 


EASTERN  AREA 

P.  Daniel  Franti,  Coplay 

J.  K.  Mast,  Elverson 

Hugh  McPherson,  Bridgeton 


Purposes — To  bring  together  for  mutual  co-operative  effort  and  service  all 
agencies  engaged  or  interested  in  the  production,  transportation,  marketing  and 
utilization  of  potatoes  and  the  general  promotion  and  advancement  of  the  potato 
industry  in  all  its  phases. 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 


Major  Activities 

An  Educational  Program  in  Production  and  Marketing. 

A  Youth  Movement  in  the  Promotion  and  Advancement  of  the  Potato  Industry. 
Maintenance  of  Camp  Potato  as  a  Recreational  and  Inspirational  Center  through 
the  Development  and  Proving  of  Better  Varieties  and  Practices. 
Sustain  an  Informed  Membership  through  Sufficient  Meetings  and  Timely  Re- 
minders through  the  Association's  Official  Organ,  The  Guide  Post. 

The  Annual  Membership  to  this  Association  is  $1.00,  which  includes  a  year's 

Subscription  to  The  Guide  Post. 


-? 


-B\.\>£: 


LABEL' 


ATTENTION  —  Growers  and  Distributors 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  definite  location  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  Association's  Sales  Offices,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  increased  packing  and  marketing  of  Pennsylvania 
Blue  Label  Potatoes.  Growers  and  buyers  in  need  of  assistance 
and  supplies  are  urged  to  contact  their  nearest  office. 


1 

I 


Northeastern  Area — 

Roy  R.  Hess,  Manager 
Stillwater,  Penna. 
Phone— Benton  34R14 


Southeastern  Area — 

Hiram  A.  Frantz,  Manager 
702  N.  Eighth  Street 
Allentown,  Penna. 
Phone— Allentown  3-1765 


Southwestern  Area — 

Joseph  H.  Fisher,  Manager 
611  Swank  Building 
Johnstown,  Penna. 
Phone — Johnstown  82271 

Northwestern  Area — 

J.  M.  Hindman,  Manager    ' 
\\\  Gardner  Building 
Union  City,  Penna. 
Phone— Union  City  200 


\ 


North  Central  Area — 

Richard   Mansfield,   Manager 
207  Main  Street 
Coudersport,  Penna. 
Phone — 560 


Blue  Label  Movement 

"Going  to  Town" 


mv.MlL- 


LA  Bet 


The  report  from  our  Sales  Manager's 
Office  shows  the  following  sales  by 
Counties  as  of  December  1st.— 

pecks 

Lehigh 368,065 

Krie    159,500 

Warren   149,753 

Somerset 146,394 

Potter }?1'22^ 

Chester 131,379 

Lancaster  125,399 

Schuylkill 117,652 

Carbon ^^^'^^^ 

Lycoming 109,568 

Cambria   101,203 

Crawford 93,473 

Monroe   92,747 

Columbia   85,896 

Luzerne    53,040 

Northumberland    44.609 

Venago   35,176 

York  33,433 

Northampton 31,918 

Berks  30,613 

Centre 28,180 

Indiana   18,500 

Adams 11»919 

Huntingdon 11,800 

Clinton    11,735 

Lebanon  11,117 

Tioga 10,591 

Sullivan    7,747 

Bradford 3,909 

Blair    3,000 

Bedford 2,600 

Elk 1,050 

Clarion   800 

Dauphin  800 

Union  632 

Jefferson 200 

McKean    200 

2,281,388 

Blue  Label  Movement  by  Areas 

Peck  Equivalents 

Southeastern  Area   749,685 

Northeastern  Area   563,402 

Southwestern  Area 394,381 

North  Central  Area   . . .  135,367 
Northwestern  Area 438,553 


Total  to 

Dec.  1,  1945 


House  Passes  Labor 
Restriction  Bill 

Unions  Made  Subject  to  Federal  Laws 
Against  Racketeering 

Washington,  Dec.  12— The  House  to- 
day passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  the 
Hobbs  bill  which  would  make  labor 
unions  subject  to  Federal  "anti-racket- 
eering" laws,  the  first  restrictive  labor 
legislation  since  the  Smith-Connally  la- 
bor disputes  act. 

The  bill,  passed  by  voice  vote,  pro- 
vides a  maximum  penalty  of  $20,000 
fine  and  10  years  imprisonment  for  any- 
one found  guilty  of  violating  the  anti- 
racketeering  laws. 

It  would  make  it  a  penal  offense  for 
anyone — including  labor  leaders — to  in- 
terfere with  interstate  commerce  by  "in- 
timidation, extortion."  Its  sponsor.  Rep- 
resentative Sam  Hobbs,  Democrat,  Ala- 
bama, said  it  would  not  interfere  with 
the  legitimate  "rights  of  organized  la- 
bor." 


—  NOTICE  — 

The  annual  membership  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Po- 
tato Growers'  Association  will  be 
held  at  3:30  P.  M.,  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 23,  1946  in  the  House  Caucus 
Room  326,  Main  Capitol  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Important 
business  to  come  before  the  member- 
ship will  include — 

The  President's  Address 

Election  of  Directors 

Financial  and  Activities  Report 

Amendment  of  By-Laws 

C.  F.  H.  Wuesthoff 
Secretary 


LAB£l' 


2,281,388 


POTATOES  NOT  ONLY  A  FOOD 
BUT  A  REMEDY 

Dr.  M.  Hindhede,  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, says: 

"The  potato  is  not  only  an  excellent 
food,  but  it  is  a  remedy.  It  dissolves 
uric  acid  as  well  as  chalk,  and  is  there- 
fore able  to  cure  different  forms  of 
gout  and  rheumatism."  Dr.  Kellogg  al- 
so says:  "The  potato  is  an  immense  food 
remedy  in  the  treatment  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  diseases.  Among  which  are 
biliousness,  constipation,  rheumatism 
and  gout." 

Benefit  Both  Your  Health  and 
Pocket-Book  by  Eating  More  Potatoes. 
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Schuylkill  County 
Growers  Meeting 

December  15,  1945 

Your  secretary  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  one  of  the  most  interesting 
meetings  of  the  year  at  Pottsville,  Sat- 
urday, December  15,  1945.  The  morning 
session  was  devoted  to  problems  con- 
cerning the  Potato  Industry  of  the 
county.  P.  E.  Dougherty  discussed  the 
Seed  Situation,  C.  F.  H.  Wuesthoff  ex- 
plained the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative 
Potato  Growers  Marketing  "set-up" 
and  recognized  seven  winners  of  the 
400-Bushel  Club  Award  and  Mr.  Deal 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
presented  insect  control  measures  and 
DDT  applications. 

An  elaborate  Banquet  and  program, 
at  which  Pennsylvania's  Potato  Blos- 
som Queen,  Anna  Mae  Dennison  of 
over  200  farmers  and  their  wives.  Blos- 
tom  Queen,  Anna  Mae  Dennison  of 
Schuylkill  county,  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  assembled  group  by  As- 
sociation Secretary  Wuesthoff.  With  her 
usual  pleasing  personality  and  poise 
Queen  Anna  Mae  responded  with  most 
interesting  and  fitting  remarks. 

The  days  proceedings  were  in  the  ca- 
pable hands  of  none  other  than  Associa- 
tion's Life  Member,  John  Schrope,  who 
has  just  completed  his  twenty-third 
year  as  president  of  the  county  organi- 
zation. Incidentally  John  was  presented 
with  a  beautiful  pencil  and  pen  set  last 
year  and  remarked  then  that  a  night- 
shirt would  have  been  more  fitting  and 
acceptable,  this  year  President  John  re- 
ceived no  less  than  6  nightshirts — two 
of  them  the  traditional  Red  Flannels 
and  they  were  beauties — every  one  of 
them. 

The  entire  day  was  a  most  unusual 
one — it  was  one  with  interest — enthu- 
siasm— kindliness  and  understanding. 
It  was  a  meeting  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten by  anyone  attending. 

Schuylkill  county  is  a  wonderful 
county.  It  is  a  fine  place  to  live,  to  work 
and  to  play.  It  has  leaders  who  are  con- 
cerned with  making  their  county  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country.  All  agencies 
are  working  together  most  harmoni- 
ously to  that  end.  We  congratulate 
them  most  heartily! 


Anderson  Recommends 

1946  Farm  Production 

Goals 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  has  recommended  national 
farm  production  goals  for  1946  which 
call  for  a  total  acreage  of  over  356  mil- 
lion acres,  not  as  large  as  the  1945  goals 
but  approximately  five  and  one-half 
million  acres  more  than  the  indicated 
acreage  actually  planted  for  1945  crops. 

"The  end  of  the  war  has  not  brought 
an  end  to  the  almost  unlimited  need 
for  American  food,"  Secretary  Ander- 
son said  in  recommending  the  goals  to 
states.  "The  1946  goals  indicate  a  pat- 
tern of  production  which  provides  con- 
tinued high  output  of  those  commodi- 
ties for  which  wartime  demand  is  con- 
tinuing and  shifts  toward  peacetime 
levels  for  others. 

"We  still  have  our  own  people  to 
feed,  including  the  military  forces.  This 
has  been  a  factor  in  estimating  total  re- 
quirements. For  all  major  commodities 
the  recommended  goals  would  provide 
a  civilian  per  capita  consumption  high- 
er than  during  war  years. 

"At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  for- 
getting our  allies  who  now  face  hunger 
because  war  destrpyed  or  damaged 
their  normal  food  production. 

"In  suggesting  continued  high  pro- 
duction during  this  first  post-war  year, 
I  cannot  fail  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mar- 
velous production  efforts  of  farmers 
during  the  war.  Production  of  a  third 
more  food  than  in  the  average  pre-war 
year  played  a  big  part  in  winning  the 
war." 

Final  goals  have  already  been  set  for 
wheat,  rye,  dry  peas,  winter  vege- 
tables, cover  crop  seeds,  and  flaxseed 
for  the  early-producing  states.  Goals 
previously  submitted  for  state  consid- 
eration, but  not  yet  approved  as  final, 
include  early  commercial  potatoes  and 
spring  pigs.  Recommendations  on  the 
goal  for  the  1946  fall  pig  crop  will  be 
deferred  until  next  spring.  A  1945  fall 
pig  crop  of  35  million  pigs  is  indicated. 

During  December,  the  suggested 
goals  will  be  considered  at  state  meet- 
ings of  representatives  of  Department 
of  Agriculture  agencies  making  up  the 
State  USDA  Council,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
farm  organizations  and  other  interested 
groups. 
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New  Dean  of  Agriculture 

Recent   Appointment 

Dr.  Lyman  E.  Jackson,  president  of 
South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanical  Arts  will  become 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  some 
time  before  March  1,  1946.  His  selec- 
tion was  made  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trustees  meet- 
ing Saturday,  December  15th  and  was 
announced  on  the  same  day  by  Presi- 
dent Ralph  D.  Hetzel. 

Dr.  Jackson  who  is  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities,  and  presi- 
dent of  South  Dakota  State  College  will 
succeed  S.  W.  Fletcher  who  retired  in 
July  but  returned  to  his  duties  until  a 
successor  could  be  named.  Dr.  Jack- 
son was  president  of  South  Dakota 
State  College  since  1941  and  before  this 
served  as  Junior  Dean  of  Agriculture 
at  Ohio  State  University.  He  began  his 
career  in  Education  in  1921  after  gradu- 
ating from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
when  he  taught  Vocational  Agriculture. 
In  the  24  years  since  he  has  had  experi- 
ence as  a  County  Agent,  a  Vocational 
Supervisor,  a  College  Professor  in  re- 
search and  experimentation,  a  4-H  lead- 
er, and  a  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture official.  He  is  co-author  of  three 
books:  "Crop  Management  and  Soil 
Conservation,"  "Field  Crops  and  Land 
Use*'  and  "Livestock  Management." 
More  than  100,000  copies  are  now  in 
use  throughout  this  country  in  addi- 
tion to  those  requested  for  the  U.  S. 
Armed  Forces  Institute. 

Dr.  Jackson  is  47  years  old,  he  was 
awarded  his  Bachelor  of  Science  De- 
gree in  1921,  his  Master  of  Science  De- 
gree in  1925  and  was  granted  his  PhD. 
degree  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
in  1931. 

The  new  Dean  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  the  Masonic  Lodge, 
the  Grange,  the  Rotary  Club  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau. 


Anhydrous  Potatoes 

Empty  a  cup  of  something  that  looks 
like  tapioca  into  a  cup  and  a  half  of 
boiling  water,  beat  hard  four  minutes. 
And  lo! — there's  a  large  dish  of  fluffy, 
white  mashed  potatoes. 

The  tapioca-like  product  is  one  of 
several  "anhydrous"  foods  produced  by 
a  new  kind  of  dehydration.  The  pro- 
cess was  invented  by  Clarence  Birds- 


eye,  father  of  quick-freeze.  Alm^ost  any 
fruit  or  vegetable  that's  served  cooked 
can  be  anhydrated,  he  said.  Broccoli, 
for  instance  will  come  in  a  box  the 
size  of  a  cigaret  package,  blossom  into 
full  green  flowers  to  fill  the  family  vege- 
table dish  after  only  10  minutes'  cook- 
ing. 

PARTLY  COOKED.  Speed  secret  lies 
in  the  way  the  process  removes  water. 
And  because  food  is  semi-cooked,  flavor, 
color  and  aroma  are  locked  in. 

Anhydrated  beans,  peas,  corn,  car- 
rots, beets,  sliced  or  diced  potatoes,  ap- 
ples, peaches,  berries  will  reach  store 
shelves  early  next  year,  predicted  Birds- 
eye.  Besides  saving  shelf  space,  they'll 
spare  the  cook  needless  peeling  and 
paring,  spare  the  garbage  can  a  burden, 
too. 


—  Soil  Conservation  — 

Two  counties  of  the  state  have  cre- 
ated County  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts under  the  recent  act  No.  217 
authorization.  Potter  county  through 
the  interest,  enthusiasm  and  sincere  ef- 
fort of  community  leaders  was  the  first 
county  of  the  state  to  be  successful  in 
securing  the  approval  of  their  county 
commissioners  a  district  under  the 
above  law  passed  by  the  last  legisla- 
ture. 

This  will  bring  to  Potter  county  much 
needed  services  for  the  conservation  of 
soil,  proper  land  use  and  drainage 
age  management  as  carried  on  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Fulton  county  is  a  close  second  to 
create  a  similar  district.  It  might  be 
well  for  other  counties  to  investigate 
accruing  benefits  and  advantages  of- 
fered and  perhaps  do  likewise. 


PRIZES  —  PRIZES 


For  the  most  useful  gadget 
or  appliance  in  potato  pro- 
duction. 
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Ttie  American  flag  waves  proualy  in  its  center . . . 
Ae  JLru^  store  is   meeting   place  tor   tne    nign-scnool 

dv^vJ llie    general    store    still    sells    everything... 

erervone    Knows    everyone    else    ty    nis    rirst    name. 

Tliu  i»  Small  Tomm,  Pennsylvania,  heartoeat  or 
America ...  ciossroa as  oi  tne  nation.  Tnis  is  the  town 
■tanT  a  ngntin^  son  wants  to  come  Lack  to. 

A  ktlle  town  —  tut  kere  cliilJren  grow  up  ana 
people  ^jtom  olJ  —  rooted  to  tne  funaamentals  tnat 
nave  maJe  America  ana  Pennsylvania  great. 

It  ij  a  wonJernil  commentary  aoout  tne  Keystone 
Slate  tkat  1,000,000  people  live  in  small  towns  — 
more  tkan  in  any  other  state.  You  will  like  these 
•■aall  towns  —  and  the  people  in  them.  This  is  a  part 
ot  America  you  should  see. 

Fl—  ^fff^rrmafrcrfi  about  tfour  post-war  vacation  write  to 
t*t    D^partm^nt    o/    Commerce,    Harrimhurg,  Dept. 
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Pennsylvania  is  a  Great  Stole 

Tell  Someone  About  It 

Organized  in  1895,  the  Pennsylvania  Through   the   efforts^  of 

Department  of  Agriculture  has  served 
farmers  and  consumers  for  half  a  cen- 
tury.  It  is  essentially  a  service  agency 
created    by    legislative    enactment    to 
deal    with    administrative,    regulatory, 
and   investigational   problems    through 
enforcement  of  various  laws  having  to 
do    with   the   health    of   livestock   and 
poultry,  control  of  plant  insects  and  dis- 
eases, the  preparation,  marketing  and 
sale  of  foods  for  humans,  feeds  for  live- 
stock, fertilizers,  insecticides,  etc. 
Farmers  of  Pennsylvania  have  done 

a  magnificent  job  in  producing  record 

amounts  of  food  during  the  war  years. 

Food  processing  plants  have  broken  all 

known  records.    In  more  than  a  dozen 

fields  Pennsylvania  now  leads  all  other 

States   in   the   production   or   value   of 

farm  products  and  processed  foods. 


Commonwealth  in  1944  

FIRST  in  the  production  or  SOI^ffi- 
ROOMS— 20,000,000  pounds 

FIRST  in  production  ai  3 LLCS.- 
WHEAT— 2,940,000  bushels 

FIRST  in  production  of  CTGt^tH.  I132E5" 
TOBACCO— 52,893,000   puum^ 

FIRST  in  production  ot  TTIHH32S 
(East  of  Mississippi  River)  — Lim,™^ 
birds 

FIRST  in  production  of  Spring 
Fall  SPINACH— 1,237.000  busrefif 

FIRST    in    production or    Tun 

grown  CHRISTMAS  TREES 

FIRST    in     the    number   rf 
CHICK  HATCHERIES— tr36 

FIRST  in  the  volume  of  .^3FT1^ 
State-graded  for  processini^— US^OMIfe- 
000  pounds 

First  in  the  value  of  CHOPS  u3CW3y 
UNDER  GLASS— $»,0T4v2KI    liKS) 

FIRST  in  production  of  PHCDtni32i- 
RETAILED   MILK— 225, JOO.JOO    J^uar-S 


ARE  YOU  IN  STEP  WITH  THE  TIMES 

Modern  Merchandising  Practice  Require* 

Clean  —  Attractive  —  Branded 

Paper  Bags  for  Potatoee 


Provide  the  Maximum  ''Eye  AppeoT' 
''Good  Potatoes  Deserve  Good  Ba^* 

HAMMOND  BAG  a  PAPD 

WELLSBURG.  W.  VA. 
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In  food  processing  Pennsylvania 
ranks— 

FIRST  in  the  manufacture  of  ICE 
CREAM— 197,876,000  quarts  in  1944 

FIRST  in  the  manufacture  of  PHILA- 
DELPHIA CREAM  CHEESE 

FIRST  in  the  manufacture  of  SAU- 
SAGE 

FIRST  in  the  manufacture  of  SCRAP- 
PLE 

FIRST  in  the  number  of  CARBON- 
ATED BEVERAGE  and  STILL  DRINK 
PLANTS— 909 

Pennsylvania  now  has  the — 

LARGEST  Apple  processing  Plant  in 
the  World  (Biglerville,  Adams  County) 

LARGEST  Grape  Juice  Plant  in  the 
World  (North  East,  Erie  County) 

LARGEST  Package  Ice  Cream  Plant 
in  the  World  (Harrisburg,  Dauphin 
County) 

LARGEST  State  Farm  Show  Build- 
ing in  the  World  under  one  roof  (Har- 
risburg) 

Pennsylvania  was  the — 

FIRST  to  pass  MEAT  INSPECTION 
LAWS 

FIRST  to  establish  LIVESTOCK 
SANITARY  SERVICE 

Among  all  Counties  on  the  United 
States,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania 
— LEADS  all  counties  in  the  value  of 
ALL  FARM  CROPS  (non-irrigated)  and 
LEADS  all  counties  in  the  value  of 
FARM  CROPS  USED  BY  FARM 
HOUSEHOLDS. 


FOR  SALE 

Warren  County  Certified  Seed 

POTATOES 

• 

Russet  Rurals 
Green  Mountains  . 

LAUGER  FARMS 

YOUNGSVILLE 
Pennsylvania 


FRIENDS 
Keep  Posted 


with 


Rain-O-Matic 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

COMPLETE  PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 


THE 

GUIDE  POST 

$1   Membership  Subscription  $1 
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LABEL 


Are  you  getting  it 
regularly?  .  .  • 

Do  we  have  your 
latest  address?  . . 

Has  your  membership 
expired?  . . . 

Do  you  have  a  neighbor 
who  might  be  in- 
terested? .  . . 


Send  your  suggestions, 
corrections  and  subscriptions 

to 

Pennsylvania  Cooperative 

Potato   Growers 

Association 

C.  F.  H.  WUESTHOFF,  Sec. 

410  Campbell  St. 

Williamsport,  Penna. 
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'INSURE" 

Crop  Production 
By  Irrigating 
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RAIN' 

Where  and  When 
You  Want  It 


Champion  Portable  Pipe  and  Valveg 
Skinner  Revolving  Sprinklers— sand  proof 
Transite  Pressure  Pipe  for  underground  lines 
RAIN-O-MATIC"  Portable  Power  Pumping  Units 

Sizes:  100  to  2,000  Gallons  Per  Minute 


SPECIALISTS   IN    IRRIGATION 

Hamilton  &  Company  has  designed  ^^^  ^old  Irrigation  Sys^^^^ 
for  manv  different  crops  grown  on  over  100,000  acres.  We  mvite 
you?^i>?fgS  P^^^^^  our  Irrigation  Engineermg  Service 

fs  always  available  to  you.  We  will  gladly  plan  your  complete 
Irrigation  System,  including  necessary  pipe,  valves,  fittings,  pump, 
Skiers,  engine  or  mounted  portable  power  pumpmg  unit  and 
furnish  you  with  an  estimate.  Write  us  today. 


A  FEW  IRRIGATED   PRODUCTION   RESULTS: 

Potatoes  587  Bushels  per  acre. 

Dried  Tobacco  2512  Pounds  per  acre. 

Snap  Beans  7  Tons  per  acre. 

Tomatoes  17  Tons  per  acre, 

pe^g  4  Tons  per  acre, 

j^lfaifa  5  Cuttings  per  year. 

HAMILTON  &  COMPANY 

EPHRATA.  LANCASTER  COUNTY.  PENNSYLVANIA 

TELEPHONE  678  DISTRIBUTORS  P.  O.  BOX  178 

P«ima„  D»Uwar«.  New  Jersey,  Virginia.  North  Carolina.  Maryland.  D.  of  C. 
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State- wide  Potato  Project  Contest 

The  state-wide  potato  projects  contest  results  for  1945  have  just  been 
announced.  Young  men  studying  Vocational  Agriculture  and  conducting 
po?ato  projects  show  remarkable  results.  The  outstanding  wmner  over 
all  in  the  regular  project  and  in  the  potato  yield  contest  is  Norman 
Luckenbill  of  Cressona,  Schuylkill  County.  His  project  was  a  real  ac- 
complishment, having  produced  3620  bushels  of  Katahdin  Potatoes  on 
8  acres  of  ground.  The  actual  cost  to  produce  Norman  s  eight  acres 
totaled  $1,101.82  while  his  gross  income  was  over  $5,000.  This  project  was 
owned  and  operated  by  Norman  who  spent  213  hours  of  his  own  labor. 
Strict  attention  to  all  details  was  noticeable  throughout  the  entire  pro- 
ject. The  GUIDE  POST  hopes  to  print  a  complete  story  in  its  next  issue. 
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Potato  Project  Contest 

Norman  R.  Luckenbill,  Cressona,  Schuylkill  County 8  Acres 

Gerald  Porter,  Linesville,  Crawford  County ^  Acres 

Eddie  Denner,  Stony  Creek,  Somerset  County 2  Acres 

Stewart  Ramm,  Lock  Haven,  Clinton  County 1  Acre 

Kenneth  Blessing,  Montgomery,  Lycoming  County 1  Acre 

Gordon  Hay,  Berlin  Brothers,  Somerset  County 1.5  Acre 

Delos  Port,  Edinboro,  Erie  County »  Acres 

Kenneth  R.  Mowry,  Roaring  Springs,  Blair  County Z  Acres 

Alfred  Bendick,  Bush  Valley,  Indiana 1  Acre 

Maurice  McWilliams,  Tionesta,  Forest  1-5  Acre 

Jos.  Zejarac,  Jr.,  Linesville,  Crawford  County 2  Acres 

Herbert  Walker,  Stony  Creek,  Somerset  County 1  Acre 

Ellwood  Mitchell,  Cochranton,  Crawford 2  Acres 

Lavern  Benedict,  Youngsville,  Warren  County 2  Acres 

Frank  Field,  Conneautville,  Crawford : 4  Acres 
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Potato  Yield  Contest 

Norman  Luckenbill,  Cressona,  Schuylkill  Co. 
Gerald  Porter,  Linesville,  Crawford  Co. 
Stewart  Ramm,  Lock  Haven,  Clinton  Co. 
Eddie  Denner,  Stony  Creek,  Somerset  Co. 
Kenneth  Blessing,  Montgomery,  Lycoming  Co. 
Gordon  Hay.  Berlin  Bros.,  Somerset  Co.  1 

Kenneth  Mowry,  Roaring  Springs,  Blair  Co. 
Herbert  Walker,  Stony  Creek,  Somerset  Co. 
H.  Glen  Overdorff,  Brush  Valley,  Indiana  Co. 
Blair  Walker,  Stony  Creek,  Somerset  Co. 
Delos  Port,  Edinboro,  Erie  Co. 
Alfred  Benedict,  Brush  Valley,  Indiana  Co. 
Tom  Weaver,  Cherry  Tree,  Clearfield  Co. 
Laverne  Benedict,  Youngsville,  Warren  Co. 
Elwood  Mitchell,  Cochranton,  Crowford  Co. 


8A — 452.5  bu.  per  Acre 
2A— 385  bu.  per  Acre 
lA— 356  bu.  per  Acre 
2A— 334  bu.  per  Acre 
lA— 320  bu.  per  Acre 
.5 A— 319  bu.  per  Acre 
2A— 315  bu.  per  Acre 
lA— 300  bu.  per  Acre 
bu.  per  Acre 
bu.  per  Acre 
bu.  per  Acre 
bu.  per  Acre 
bu.  per  Acre 


lA— 275 
lA— 265 
8A— 253 
lA— 250 
2A— 250 
2A~233 


2A- 


■233    bu.  per  Acre 
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Heavy  going...  short  corners...  Steep  for  row  crops.   For  details   see   your 

slopes!  Wherever  field  conditions  are  local    Oliver    '  Cletrac       dealer     The 

adverse  .  .  .  whenever  the  weather  is  OLIVER  Corporation,  400  West  Madi- 

unfavorable,    you    can    count    on    the  son  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 
Tru-Traction  of  your  Oliver  **Cletrac"  read  ABOUT  THIM 

to  pull  you  through.  These  free,  illustrated  booklets  show  how  a  versa- 

Tru-Traction  means  controlled  differ-  tile  Oliver  "Cletroc"  con  be  used  for  oil  form  jobs 

ential  steering,  with  positive  power  on  and  all  year  long.  Learn  how  an  Oliver    Cletrac 

both   tracks   at  the   same  time-^//  the  can  help  you  make  farm.ng  more  profitable.     ^^ 

time.    Here's   an   exclusive   Oliver  '"""""T.      "~  J 

"CletraC'  feature  that  gives  you  e^ra  H^  nid.^o7sr.rcH.co,o  6, .... 

power  .  .extra  stability  to  work  safely  j    ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^,.^^^  ..^,^,^^^..  j,^^,,^,,  ^„    j 

and  steadily  on  hillsides.  |    j.piow  Model  HGT]  4-PIow  Model  B  Q       I 

And  in  these  sturdy  tractorsyou  have  j    3.p,Q^  ^^^^el  A  [J     "^65  Days"  D  } 

mobility   and   compactness   tor   swift  ,  | 

maneuvering  on  sharp  turns  .  .  .  easy  [    Name i 

handling  at  the  headlands.  i    y^jjress I 

There  are  several  types  and  sizes  of  j  I 

sturdy    Oliver    "Cletracs/'    including  | ^y\   r 

the  high-clearance,  wide-track  model  I * 


OLIVER 


\t 


FINEST    IN    FARM    MACHINERY 
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1  — SAVE  LABOR 

Bv  producing  more  and  better  potatoes  per  acre,  fewer 
acrefwUl  be  needed  to  get  the  desired  total  Production^ 
Potash  will  grow  more  potatos  per  acre.  This  savmg  in 
acreage  means  a  saving  in  labor,  thus  lowering  the  unit 
cost  of  production. 

2  — INCREASE  YIELDS 

Potatoes  are  greedy  feeders  on  potash.  They  use  more 
of  this  plant  food  than  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  com- 
bined. Enough  potash  in  the  potato  fertihzer  to  satisfy  this 
requirement  will  result  in  increased  yields  and  greater 
disease  resistance. 

3  _  IMPROVE  QUALITY 

Potash  has  been  called  the  quality  element  in  fertihzers. 
It  improves  the  shape  and  cooking  quality  of  potatoes  and 
increases  the  percentage  of  No.  Vs  in  the  final  grading. 

4  — PREVENT  SOIL  DEPLETION 

Plenty  of  potash  along  with  other  plant  foods  in  the 
potato  rotation  increases  the  organic  content  of  the  soil 
by  improving  the  growth  of  legumes  and  cover  crops,  ihis 
is  very  important  in  controlling  soil  erosion  and  maintaining 
soil  fertility. 


Write  us  for  additional  information 
and  free  literature  on  the  practical 
fertilization  of  your  crops. 


Rmerican  Potash  Institute 


Incorporated 


1155  16thST.,N.W. 


Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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THE  400  BUSHEL  CLUB 

1945 


The  following  have  made  the  400  Bushel  Club  Honor  Roll  to  November  15. 
All  reports  have  not  yet  been  received.  Medals  will  be  presented  at  the  Annual 
Potato  Growers'  Banquet— January  24— Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 


Name  and  Address 
George  Tallman,  Tower  City 
William  Schwartz,  Hegins 
Robert  Schwartz,  Hegins 
Henry  Wedde,  Hegins 
G.  S.  Reed,  Summit  Station 
Clyde  Klouser,  Hegins 
George  A.  Shafer,  Barnesville 
Mahlon  S.  King,  Parkesburg 
Paul  Lauchror,  Slatington 
Harold  R.  Kuhns,  Schnecksville 
William  H.  Ringler,  Berlin 
Fred  W.  Ross,  Friedens 
Homer  P.  Koenig,  Slatington 
William  F.  Bleiler,  Kutztown 
Elmer  H.  Handwerk,  Slatington 
Clarence  W.  Weida,  New  Tripoli 
Ralph  M.  Bloom,  Hooversville 
Edward  Knepper,  Berlin 

— Reported 


County 
Schuylkill 
Schuylkill 
Schuylkill 
Schuylkill 
Schuylkill 
Schuylkill 
Schuylkill 
Chester 
Lehigh 
Lehigh 
Somerset 
Somerset 
Lehigh 
Lehigh 
Lehigh 
Lehigh 
Somerset 

Somerset 
by  County 


Yield 

449.6  Bu. 

528.7  Bu. 

525.4  Bu. 

504.5  Bu. 
400.9  Bu. 

426.8  Bu. 

420.0  Bu. 

431.1  Bu. 
543.0  Bu. 
469.0  Bu. 
464.0  Bu. 
454.5  Bu. 
530.0  Bu. 

418.7  Bu. 
433.0  Bu. 

462.8  Bu. 
439.0  Bu. 
430.5  Bu. 


Variety 

Sebago 

Sebago 

Sebago 

Menomines 

Katahdin 

Katahdin 

Nittany 

Sebago 

Katahdin 

Katahdin 

Mason 

White  Rural 

Katahdin 

Katahdin 

Katahdin 

Russet 

Russet 

Mason 


Agents  of  respective  counties. 
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That  Sensation— DDT 

DDT  hardly  needs  an  introduction  as 
its  reputation,  good  and  bad,  has  been 
trumpeted  by  press  and  radio.  It  cre- 
ated quite  a  sensation  among  those 
potato  growers  who  were  able  to  pro- 
cure some  for  trial  during  the  past 
season.  DDT  did  a  real  good  job  as 
a  potato  insecticide. 

Entomologists  quite  agree  that  DDT 
has  lived  up  to  advance  notices.   Re- 
sults from  tests  conducted  by  the  re- 
search  entomologists   at   Cornell   were 
outstanding.    Insect  control  was  better 
with  DDT  than  with  any  other  insecti- 
cide tried  heretofore.    Yield   increases 
varied  from  20  to  130  bushels  per  acre. 
These   results    are   now   being   sum- 
marized and  will  be  available  in  pub- 
lications and  at  extension  meetings. 

We  still  have  plenty  of  research  to 
do  before  recommendations  are  made 
with  any  sort  of  finality.  There  will  be 
arguments  as  to  amounts  to  use,  formu- 
lations and  the  number  of  applications 
but  these  points  of  difference  will  be 
ironed  out  in  time.  Regardless  of  these 
differences  in  opinion  and  experiences, 
DDT  looks  like  a  good  bet  for  potato 
growers. 

In  the  meantime  entomologists  will 
keep  a  weather  eye  out  for  the  pro- 
verbial "monkey  wrenches"  that  may 
make  it  dangerous  or  undesirable  to 
use.  The  chances  of  such  appear  re- 
mote, so  it  seems,  at  the  present  writ- 
ing. 

In    comparing    DDT    and    Bordeaux 
with   Bordeaux    alone,   experts   at   the 
Pennsvlvania  State  College  found  most 
f^ratifyine  potato  yields  in  favor  of  the 
former.    Thirty-three  demonstration 
tests    were    conducted    in    17    Counties 
throughout  the  state.    The  eight  varie- 
ties   used    showed    varying    increased 
vields  but  on  the  average  74  bushel  or 
27 '^r  increase  per  acre  was  noted  this 
season.    No    one   variety   seemed   par- 
ticularly outstanding.    All  accepted  va- 
rieties  early  and  late  responded  to  the 
addition  of  DDT  in  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture.   These  findings  seem  to  confirm 
last  year's  tests. 


Plan  Against  Rural 
Area  Depression 

Full    Industrial    and    Business 
Employment  Essential 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson 
declared  recently  that  full  industrial 
and  business  employment  in  the  post- 
war period  is  essential  if  another  agri- 
cultural depression  is  to  be  averted. 

The  secretary  made  the  statement  in 
endorsing  the  proposed  full  employ- 
ment act  before  the  senate  banking  and 
currency  committee. 

"The  farmers  of  this  country  have  a 
vital  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  full 
employment.  Our  agricultural  industry 
is  now  geared  to  produce  30  to  35  per 
cent  more  than  before  the  war,"  the 
secretary  said. 

"In  the  years  ahead,  when  we  get 
through  the  reconversion  period  of  the 
next  18  to  20  months,  one  of  the  ma- 
jor problems  facing  this  country  will 
be  that  of  providing  adequate  market 
outlets  for  the  increased  volume  of 
agricultural  production. 

"The    maintenance    of    full    employ- 
ment will  be  essential  if  we  are  to  guard 
against  another  period  of  agricultural 
depression  and  low  farm  income.  When 
urban  people  have  jobs  and  are  making 
good  incomes,  they  buy  more  clothes 
which  come  from  wool  and  cotton;  they 
eat   more   fruit,   meat   and   vegetables, 
drink  more  milk  and  even  smoke  more 
cigarettes  than  when  they  are  unem- 
ployed or  working  only  part  time.  The 
wartime    experience    of   the    past   few 
years  has  given  us  abundant  and  con- 
vincing proof  of  this." 

Anderson,  declaring  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  industrial  employ- 
ment and  agricultural  prosperity,  said: 
"When  unemployment  rose  to  almost 
14,000,000  workers  in  1932  and  1933,  net 
farm  income  dropped  to  less  than  $3,- 
000,000,000 — the  lowest  level  since  farm 
income  records  were  begun  in  1910. 
When  unemployment  fell  to  less  than 
a  million  persons  in  1943,  net  farm  in- 
come climbed  to  $11,000,000,000— a 
record  high." 

Anderson  said  that  under  full  em- 
ployment—that is,  if  unemployment 
does  not  exceed  a  minimum  of  about 
two  million  workers,  including  those  on 
vacation  and  in  process  of  changing  jobs 
—agriculture  might  reasonably  expect 
a  net  income  of  about  nine  billion  dol- 
lars in  1950. 


Rural  Mechanics- 
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Continued  from  page  eight 

and  we  will  talk  the  prospects  over 
with  you. 

9.  Are  There  Other  Interesting  Fea- 
tures About  the  Course? 

Answer — Sure  enough.  Part  of  the  in- 
struction will  be  the  designing  and 
building  of  a  trailer  repair  unit  which 
will  become  part  of  the  equipment  for 
the  trainee  to  be  used  by  him  in  his 
work  upon  the  completion  of  the 
course.  This  unit  would  contain  such 
items  as  welding  outfits,  plumbing  and 
electrical  kits,  or  in  short,  a  repair  shop 
on  wheels  for  on-the-spot  repairing  and 
servicing  of  farm  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. 


—  Cooperation  — 

You  have  a  dollar, 
I  have  a  dollar; 
We  swap. 

Now  you  have  my  dollar. 
And  I  have  your  dollar; 
We  are  no  better  off. 

You  have  an  idea, 
I  have  an  idea; 
We  swap. 

Now  you  have  two  ideas. 
And  I  have  two  ideas; 
Both  are  richer. 

What  you  gave,  you 
have; 

What  you  got  I  did  not 

lose — 
This  is  cooperation. 


C  ertlfied 

SEED 
POTATOES 

Maine — Cobblers  Katahdins 

Chippewas      Sebagos 

Comments  regarding  record  po- 
tato production  in  Maine  ap- 
parently has  misled  growers  to 
assume  the  certified  seed  supply 
there  is  equal  to  or  well  above 
normal.  This  is  not  the  true  pic- 
ture since  heavy  rejections  during 
first  field  inspection  and  decreased 
yields  have  markedly  reduced  the 
volume.  Best  estimates  now  indi- 
cate a  total  shipping  tonnage 
slightly  more  than  half  of  that 
produced  last  season. 


Michigan — Rural  Russets 

Green  Mountains 

Records  based  on  observations 
at  digging  time  and  a  recent  bin 
inspection  show  that  quality,  size 
and  type  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  best  growers.  Experi- 
ence has  proven  that  dependable 
high  quality  seed  only  slightly  in- 
creases planting  costs  but  has  a 
marked  effect  on  yield  and  in- 
come. 

Know  your  source  of  seed.  Write 
or  wire  us  for  information  and 
prices. 

Dougherty  Seed  Growers 

WILLIAMSPORT  PENNA. 
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MEMBERSHIPS— NEW  AND  RENEWALS 


Since  Lasl  Issue  of  GUIDE  POST 


■B\.U1.- 


George  H.  Richards,  Columbia 
H.  Y.  Coon,  Luzerne 
Michael  J.  Byron,  Sulhvan 
Charles  Clouser,  Lehigh 
American  Potash  Institute,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Harry  J.  Kohler,  Luzerne 
Ralph  Moser,  Schuylkill 
F.  N.  Orr,  Ohio  ,    ^.  ^ 

Ellis  Lichtenwalner,  Lehigh 
Jesse  Stoltzfrea,  Chester 
W.  F.  Schwartz,  Schuylkill 
Robert  Schwartz,  Schuylkill 
Mark  A.  Hamm,  Lehigh 
Russell  Bartholomew,  Monroe 
E.  Frank  Griffith,  Schuylkill 
L.  J.  Wagner,  Erie 
Pelech  Brothers,  Ohio 
Paul  Nicosia,  New  York 
Lee  Proctor,  Erie 
Lawrence  Munroe,  Erie 
Russell  Elder,  Clarion 
W.  J.  Sickel,  Philadelphia 
Eli  Williams,  York 
H.  C.  Kearns,  York 
Dallas  W.  Hess,  Columbia 
Q.  C.  Barnfield,  Lycoming 
Lawrence  Hinkler,  Erie 
Sick  Brothers,  Bradford 
Smith  E.  May,  Erie 


LAB£l- 


Ira  A.  Horn,  Luzerne  , 

Herbert  Williams,  Columbia 
George  D.  Miller,  Columbia 
Lyle  Schreflfler,  Northumberland 
Warren  Frantz,  Lehigh 
J.  F.  Reiman,  Somerset 
V.  C.  Johnson,  Elk 
Godfrey  Flockerzi,  Venango 
Will  Scott,  Potter 
Louis  Zundel,  Potter 
Michael  Potchney,  Columbia 
Isaac  Heckler,  Montgomery 
I.  E.  Rosenberry,  Sullivan 
Russell  Crago,  Indiana 
Floyd  Hoffman,  Clearfield 
Paul  J.  Schneck,  Lehigh 
J.  C.  Dreisbach,  Columbia 
C.  E.  Friedline,  Somerset 
Franklin  H.  Hausman,  Lehigh 
H.  E.  Newcomer,  Lackawanna 
Floyd  Dye,  Somerset 
J.  Rex  Haver,  Clinton 
J.  S.  Champion,  Allegheny 
T.  W.  Crittendon,  Tioga 
Erwin  Turner,  New  York 
A.  P.  Heim,  Schuylkill 
Aurzie  J.  Miller,  Schuylkill 
J.  Gerhard  &  Son,  Schuylkill 
Chester  Heim,  Schuylkill 


Any  fellow  who  looks  himself  over  carefully  ivill  be 
little  disposed  to  criticise  the  other  fellow. 

ALBERT  C.  ROEMHILD 

COMMISSION    MERCHANT 

Wholesale  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Phone,  Lombard  1000  122  Dock  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POTATOES 


Cheaper  Than  Other 
Foods 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium, Michigan,  one  of  the  best  food 
authorities  in  the  world,  says: 

"One  pound  of  baked  potato  is  equi- 
valent in  total  food  value  to: 

1  pound  of  chicken, 
51  ounces  boiled  beef, 
2:1  pints  of  oysters, 
4i  pints  of  beef  juice, 
1.^  pints  of  whole  milk, 
8  eggs, 

4  pounds  boiled  cabbage, 

5  pounds  tomatoes." 

If  you  will  compare  to-day's  market 
prices  with  the  above  list,  it  will  con- 
vince you  that  a  great  saving  can  be 
made  by  the  use  of  potatoes. 


Less  Fattening  Than 
Many  Other  Foods 

Potatoes  are  less  fattening  than  many 
products  which  are  most  commonly  con- 
sidered to  be  starchy,  flesh-producmg 
foods.  Professor  Elizabeth  Whittaker, 
Home  Economics  Department  of  the 
Michigan  State  College,  says: 

"Comparing  an  eight  ounce  potato 
with  eight  ounces  of  the  followmg,  it 

is  found:  .  „  , 

Macaroni  is  four  times  more  lat- 

tening,  ^   i^.- 

Rice three  and  ono-nalt  limes, 

Oatmeal— four  times. 
Chocolate  cake— four  times, 
A  piece  of  pie— three  times, 
A  doughnut— two  times." 
Be    consistent— don't    exclude    pota- 
toes from  your  diet  in  order  to  retain 
that  slim  figure,  as  long  as  you  eat  any 
of  the  above. 


SPRAY  and  DUST 


with 


MILLARD  MODERN  LIMES 

Rotary  Kiln  Products 
Crop  Protection  -  Service   -  Reasonable  Cost 


H.  E.  MILLARD 


Phone  7-3231 


Annville,  Pa. 


'i-rf.'<^' 
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—  LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS  - 

AN  EVER-GROWING  GROUP 
Suggestion  —  Send  Yours  "Pronto. 


VISION 


BLUE 


^VHHSYLV4yJ.^, 


tW0WER5 


LABEL 


J.  A.  Donaldson,  Venango 
Frank  L.  Dodd,  Columbus 
Lester  J.  Lohr,  Somerset 
John  Schrope,  Schuylkill 
Homer  C.  Bartter,  Ohio 
Walter  H.  Schlegel,  Northampton 
Clayton  Snyder,  Lehigh 
Haskell  Kune,  Clearfield 

D.  E.  Lewis,  West  Virginia 
Paul  R.  Yoder,  Chester 

M.  Paul  Whitenight,  Columbia 

Andy  Boleratz,  Erie 

Foster  Blough,  Potter 

Norman  Strohl,  Carbon 

Wilmer  Mensch,  Columbia 

Karl  Uffelman,  Dauphin 

Walter  Gibbons,  Lancaster 

Lynn  Sill,  Erie 

R.  K.  Wagner,  Westmoreland 

V.  A.  Holtz,  Cambria 

Joseph  Fisher,  Somerset 

Oscar  Lauger,  Warren 

W.  R.  Campbell,  West  Virginia 

A.  J.  Troyer,  Ohio 

A.  C.  Harwood,  Erie 

Harvey  S.  Lute,  Cambria 

George  D.  Henninger,  Northampton 

William  W.  Hayes,  Lycoming 

M.  P.  Whitenight,  Columbia 

Leon  Epler,  Northumberland 

R.  B.  Stutzman,  Indiana 

E.  S.  Grimm,  Franklin 
McPherson  Bros.,  York 
Harry  Stockdale,  Ohio 

Elvin  R.  Huntsinger,  Schuylkill 
Dr.  A.  S.  Romberger,  Illinois 
Harry  Gallant,  Crawford 
Ralph  Miller,  Lehigh 
W.  C.  Lefosky,  Warren 
Ivan  Miller,  Erie 
Alfred  Stauffer,  Chester 
Harold  Rarig,  Columbia 
Ralph  Hertzler,  Chester 
Roy  R.  Hess,  Columbia 


Ralph  A.  Thompson,  New  York 

Francis  Yahner,  Cambria 

Edgar  R.  Spory,  Somerset 

Gust  Gorka,  Erie 

Omar  Umble,  Chester 

A.  J.  Henninger,  Lehigh 

Barrie  Wilson,  Erie 

Mervin  Hanes,  York 

Robert  H.  Henninger,  Northampton 

Harold  J.  Henninger,  Lehigh 

R.  N.  Benjamin,  Dauphin 

Roy  B.  Hoober,  Lancaster 

Harry  Long,  Warren 

Joseph  M.  Schwabenbauer,  Elk 

Douglas  Fisher,  Potter 

Mathias  C.  Whitenight,  Columbia 

Harry  Peterson,  Crawford 

John  J.  Petro,  Jr.,  Columbia 

Harvey  Lute,  Indiana 

R.  K.  Wagner,  Indiana 

Ed.  Fisher,  Potter 

J.  K.  Mast,  Lancaster 

Rollin  E.  Wright,  Potter 

Paul  Cybulski,  Luzerne 

Harry  Stine,  Northumberland 

Alvin  Sutliff,  Columbia 

A.  S.  Yoder,  Columbia 

Robert  Getz,  Carbon 

Robert  Miller,  Columbia 

Orville  Hufnagel,  Columbia 

Daniel  Lindermuth,  Columbia 

Russell  Billig,  Northumberland 

Charles  A.  Yoder,  Northumberland 

Paul  R.  LeVan,  Columbia 

Anthony  Abrasczinskas,  Columbia 

Louis  E.  Thompson,  Erie 

P.  Daniel  Frantz,  Lehigh 

Robert  W.  Harwood,  Erie 

Fred  C.  Oswald,  Lehigh 

Willard  H.  Geiger,  Lehigh 

Geo.  W.  Tallman,  Schuylkill 

Peter  E.  Daugherty,  Lycoming 

Walter  Gibbons,  Cambria  Co. 

Harold  Welsh,  Luzerne  Co. 


y/V«    uout  ptoduct 


PACKAGING 


POTATOES    •  FERTILIZERS 
SOY  BEAN  PRODUCTS 


Hc€nru  '^utu  Ktaj^ 


SINGLE  WALL 


DUPLEX 


TRIPLEX 


FOUR  WALL 


EQUITABLE'S  "better  than  ever"  paper  shipping  sacks  are  the  choice  of  America's 
leading  packers  of  chemicals  and  produce.  Designed  to  assure  maximum  protection 
for  your  products.  You  will  be  proud,  too,  of  the  brilliant,  clear  cut  printing  on 
EQUITABLE  bags.  If  your  needs  require  it.  EQUITABLE'S  new  "Aquatite"  wet  strength 
kraft,   made  in  our  own   mills,   is  available. 

EQUITABLE  PAPEB  BAC  CO. 

llftrtNni  PlfRt:  4700  31  si  Plact,  Long  Isltod  Olty  •  Sottthm  Pluit  &  Pipw'  Mills:  Oriiigt,  tm^\ 


„♦'■> 


WAREHOUSES  IN: 

Allentown,  Pa.,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  Boeton,  Mass..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ColumlMUi. 
Ohio,  Detroit.  Mich.,  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Los  Ansreles,  Cal..  Memphu^ 
Tenn..  Pittsbursrh,  Pa.,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  St  Paul,  Minn.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Youngatown, 
Ohio. 
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FAROUHi 


POTATO  PLANTEB 


Farquhar  Iron  Age  Two  Row 
High-Speed  Automatic  Potato  Planter 


REASONS    WHY: 


1.  Iron  Age  exclusive  feed  and  place- 
ment mechanism  with  the  multi- 
way  adjustable  picker  wheel,  as- 
sures automatic  and  accurate  plant- 


ing. 


2. 


Band-Way  fertilizer  placement  sci- 
entifically places  fertilizer  where  it 
is  most  needed  for  all  types  of  soil 
conditions. 

3.  Flexibility  in  planting  is  obtained 
by  choice  of  five  different  types  of 
opening  plows,  three  sizes  of  cover- 
ing discs,  and  five  different  plant- 
ing shoes. 

4.  Strength  and  dependability  are  built 
into  every  Iron  Age  planter  .  .  .  the 
result  of  more  than  fifty  years  of 
research  and  strenuous  field  tests. 

5.  Iron  Age  factory  trained  experts 
work  closely  with  both  dealer  and 
farmer.  Adequate  stocks  of  replace- 
ment parts  eliminate  costly  delay  in 
event  of  breakdown. 


FERTILIZER 


FERTILIZER    FERTILIZER 


FERTILIZER 


ONLY  IRON  AGE  HAS  BAND-WAY 


Illustrated  above  are  the  three  meth- 
ods used  in  Band-Way  planting  to  as- 
sure scientific  placement  of  fertilizer 
where  it  is  needed,  when  it  is  needed. 

1.  STANDARD  BAND- WAY:  Places 
fertilizer  in  continuous  bands  of 
equal  amounts  on  each  side  and 
slightly  below  seed. 

2.  HI-LO  BAND- WAY:  Places  fer- 
tilizer in  bands  of  equal  amounts; 


on  one  side  slightly  below,  on  other 
side  much  deeper. 
3.  HI-LO  UNEQUAL  BAND:  Same 
as  Hi-Lo  Band-Way  except  upper 
band  contains  25  7o  and  lower  band 
75%  of  the  plant  food. 

This  proven  method  of  fertilizer 
placement  is  the  adopted  standard 
of  thousands  of  leading  growers  all 
over  the  world.  Write  today  for  cata- 
log. 


'p£atit  aM  £p/uai  thz  IRON  AG^  nXhtM. 


R»»  (>0P  Sprtyr't 


Vrqrliblr  PJinlrn 


Oxhird  SptiyrM 


ttll  frrd  Polilo  Plinirii        tula«i<lii  Pol«*o  Plinlni 


P>Ulo  OlM«'> 


A.B.FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  YORK,  PA 


2202  Duke  Street 


York,  Pennsylvania 


